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» THE LIFE 

GEQKGE WASHINGTON. 



. CftAPTER I. 

Of George Washington's 1>irth, family, and education.. ..Of hi» 
inissionto the French Commandant on the Ohio in 1753, ..His 
iBiUtafy operations as ai»o0icer of Virginia, from 1754 to 1798, 
and. his subsequent employments to the commencement of the 
American Resolution. 

THE ancestors of George Washington were among 
the £rst settlers of the oldest British colony in America.... 
lie was the- third in descent from John Washington, an 
Cnglisb gentleman, who, about the middle of the JTth cen- 
tury, emigrated from the north of England, and settled in 
Westmoreland county, Vii^inia. In the place where he 
had f!xe4 liimself, his great grandson^ the subject of the 
following his9>ryj was bom on the 22d of February, 1752« 
His immediate ancestor was Augustine Washington* i^ho 
died when his son George was only ten years old. The 
education of the young orphan, of course, devolved on his 
mother, who added one to the many examples of virtuous 
nu^rons, who, devoting, themselves to the care of their 
children, have trained them up to be distinguished citizens. 
In one instance her fears, combining with her affection, 
prevented a measure, which, if f^ersevei'ed in, would have 
given a direction to the talents and views of her son, very 
difTei^snt from that which laid the foundation of his fame. 
George Washington, when only fifteen years old, solicited 
and obtained the place of alnidshipman in the Briiish navy ; 
but his ardent zeal to serve his ^(^imt]i^) jtheti'fX war* with 

B v^ ; .  ' ; 
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France and Spain, was, on the interfe^rence of his mothei*} 
for the present suspended, and for ever diverted from the 
sea service. She lived to see hinvacquire higher honours 
thai) he evei^ could have obtahied as a naval officer'; nor did 
she depart this life till he^was elevated to the first offices, 
both civil and military, in the gift of his country. She was, 
nevertheless, from the influence of long established habits^ 
so far from being partial to the American revoIudoD) that 
she often regretted the side her son had taken in thecon* 
troversy between her king and her countiy. 

In the minority of George Washington, the means of 
education in America were scanty ; his was therefore very 
little extended beyond what is conAnon, except in Mathe- 
matics. Knowledge of this kind contributes more perhaps 
than any oth«r to strengthen the mind. ^ In his case it was 
doubly useful ; for, in the ftarly part of his life, it laid the { 
foundation of his fortune, by qualifying him for the office 
of a practical surveyor, at ft timlB when goo>d land was of 1 
easy attainment : and its intimate connection with the mill- I 
tary art, enabled him at a later period to judge more cor- i 
rectly of the proper means of defending his country, when ; 
he was called upon to preside over its armies. 

Of the first nineteen years pf George Washington's life, 
little is known. His talents being more solid tha^ showy, 
were not sufficiently developed for public notice, by the 
comparatively unimportant events of that early period.— 
His coteipporaries have generally reported, that in his 
youth he was grave, silent, and thoughtful ; diligent and 
methodical in busine^, dignified in his appearance, and 
strictly honourable in all his deportment ; but they have not 
been able to gratify the public curiosity with any striking 
anecdotes. His patrimonial estate was small, but that'little 
was managed with prudence and increased by industry. In 
the gayest period of his life, he was a stranger to dissipa- 
tion and riot. That he hdd established a solid reputa- 
tion, even in his juvenile years, may be fairly presumed 
from the following circumstances. At the age of nineteen 
he w*as appointed one of the adjutants general of Virginia, 
with the rank of major. When he was barely twemy-one, 
he was employed by the government of his native colony, 
in an entfifprize .which ^required the prudence of age as 
wcll^s the^vigottP pf y<M.h* 
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The French, |i& the first European discoverers ©f the ri^ 
ver Mississipt)!, claimed all that immense region whose 
waters run intojhat river. I« pursuance of this claim, in 
the yeaY 1753, they tctok possession of a tract of country 
supposed to be within the chartered limits of Virginia, 
and were proceeding to erect a chain of posts from the 
lakes of Canada to' the river Ohip, ii^ subsbrviency to their 
grand scheme of connecting Canada with Louisiana, and 
liniiting the English^ colonies to the east of the Alleghany 
mountains^ Mr. Din^wlddie, then governor of Virginia, 
despatched Washington with a letter to the French com- 
mandant oh the Ohio, remonstrating against the prosecu- 
tion ^f these designs, a^ hostile to the rights of his Britan- 
nic majesty. ^ The yoiing envoy was also instructed to pe- 
netrate the designs of the French ; to conciliate theafFi^c- 
don of the native^tribes ; and to procure useful intelligence. 
in the discharge of this trust, he set but on the 15 th -of No* 
veml)er, for Will's Cre^, then an extreme frontier scttike- 
menti and pursued his course through a vast extent of un* 
explored wilderness, amidst nilns and snows, and over ri^ 
vers of very difficult passage, and among tribes of Indians, 
several of whom, from previous attentions of the French, 
were hostile to the English. When his horses were 
Incompetent, he proceeded on foot with a gun in hi* 
hand and a pack on his back. He observed every thing^ 
with the eye of a soldier, and pa* ticulariy designated the 
forks of the Monongahela and Alleghany rfvers, the spot 
where Fort Duquesne was afterward built, and where 
Pittsburgh n^w stands, ^ an advantageous position for a 
fortress. Here he secured the affections of some neigh- 
bouring Indians, and engaged them to accompany him.— 
With them he ascended the Alleghany river and French 
Creek, to a fort on the river j^e Boeuf, one of its western 
branches. He there found Mons. Le Gardeur de St. Pierre, 
the commandant'on the Ohio, and delivered to him Dinwid- 
die's letter ; and-tcceiving his answer^ returned with it to 
Williamsburg on th^ seventy-eighth day after he had re- 
ceived bis appointment. The patience and firmness dis- 
played on this occasion by Washington, added to his judi- 
cious treatment of the Indian?, both merited and obtained a 
large share of applause. * A journal of the whole was pub- 
lished, and inspired the public with high ideas of the ener^ 
gies both of his body and TOlnd. 
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The French were too intent on their favourite project of 
extending^ their empire in Anaerica, to be diverted from it 
by the remonstrances of a colonial governor. The answer 
brought by Washington was such a5 inducedthe Assembly 
of Virginia, to raise a regiment of three hundred men, ^o 
defend their froiuiers and maintain the right claimed In be- 
half of Great Britain over the disputed territory. Of this 
Mr. Fry waft appointed colonel, and George Washington, 
lieutenant colonel. iThe, latter advanced with two compa- 
nies of this regiment early in April, ^s far its the Great 
Meadows, where he^was infbrmed by some friendly Indi- 
ans, that the French were erecting fortifications in the fork, 
between the Alleghany and Motjongahelsi rivers ^ tand 
also, that a detachment was on its m^ch from that place 
toward the Gi»eat Meadows, War had not been yet for- 
mally declared between France and England, but as neither ' 
was disposed to recede from their claims to the lands on the 
OhiO) it was deemed inevitable, andk)n the point of com- 
mencing. Several circumstances were supposed to indicate, 
an hostile intention on the partof the advancing French de- 
tachment* Washington, under the guidance of son)p friendly 
Indians, in adatk rainy night surprised their encampment, 

and, s^ter firing once, rushed in and surrounded them 

The commanding officer, Mr. Jumpnville, was killed, one 
person escaped, and all the rest immediately surrendefed. 
Soon after this affair. Col. Fry died, and the xommand of 
the regiment devolvedt)n Washington, who speedily coi- 
iected the whole atjhe (areat Meadows. Two independent 
compi^nies Qf uegulars, one fix»m |?ew-York, and one from 
South Carolina, shortly after arrived at the same place. Col. 
Washifigton was now at the headof jiearlyfourhundredmen. - 
A stockade, afterward called Fort Necessity, was erected 
at the Great Meadows, in which a small force- was left, and 
the main body advanced with a view of dislodging the 
French from Fort Duquesne, which they had recently erec- 
ted, at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers. They had not proceeded more than thirteen miles, 
when they were informed by friendly Indians, " That the 
French, as numerous as pigeons in the woods, were advanc- 
ing in an hostile manner towards the English settlements, 
and also, that Fort Duquesne had been recently and strong- 
ly reinforced." In this critical situaiion, a council of war 
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unanimously recomtnended a Retreat to the Great Mea- 
dows, which waft^fTected without delay^ and^every exertion 
made to reuder Fort Neceissity tenable. Before the works 
intended for that purpose were completed, Mons. de Villier, 
with a condderable force, attacked the fort* The as&ailants 
were covered by trees and high grass. The Americans re- 
ceived tbeni with great resolution, and fought some within 
the stockade, and others in the surrounding ditch. Wash* 
ingtoD continued the. whole day on the outside of the fort, 
and conducted the defence with the greatest tfoolness and 
intrepidity. The engagement lasted from ten in th» mom-- 
ing till nigbt, when the French commander demanded a 
parley, and offered terms of capitulation. His &st and 
second proposals were rejected, and Washington would ac- 
cept of none short of the following honourable ones, which 
were mutually agreed upon in the course of the night.— 
^ The fort to be surrendered on condition that the garrison 
should march out with the honours of war, and be permit- 
ted to retain their arms and baggage, and to Qiarch unmo* 
lested into the inhabited parts of Virginia. '* The legisla- 
ture of Virginia, impressed with a high sen^e of the brave- 
ry and good conduct 6f tbeir troops, though compelled to' 
surrender the ^rt, voted their thanks to Col. Washitigton^^ 
and the of&cers under his command, and they also gave 
three hundred pistoles ta be distributed among the soldiers 
engaged in this action, ^but made no arrang<ements for re- 
newing offensive operations in the remaindeir of the year 

1754. When the season for action was over, the reeriment 
was reduced to indepeDd^nt companies,' and Washingtoa 
resigned hb conimand. ^ - * . 

The contraversy about the Ohio jands, which began lib 
Virginia, was taken up vwy senously by Gtjsat ^Britain, and 
two British regiments were sent t(t America ta support the 
elums of his firitannic majesty. They arrived early in , 

1755, and were commanded by Gen. Braddock* That of- 
ficer, beinginformed of th^ talents of George Washington^ 
invited him to serve the campaign as a volunteer aid-de- 
camp. The invitatioa was cheerfully accepted, and Wash- 
ington joined Gen. Braddoek near Alexandria, and pro- 
ceeded with him to Will's Creek^ afterward called Fort 
Cumberland. Here the army was detained till the 12th o£ 
June, wsdting for waggons, horses^ and provisions. Wa.*^])- 

• as 
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ington had early recommended the use of pack horses, in- 
stead of waggons, for conveying the baggage of ihc army. 
The propriety of this advice soon became apparent, -and a { 
considerable change was made m conformity to it. The 
army had not advanced much more than ten miles from 
Fort Cumberland, when Washington was seized with a 
violent fever, but neverthelesJ continued with the avtnfi 
being conveyed in a covered waggon, after he had refused 
to stciy behind, though $^0 much exhausted as to berunabte J 
to ride on horseback. He advised the general to leave bis  
heavy artillery and, baggage behind, and to a()vance rapid'* j 
ly to Fort Duquesne, with a select bgdy of troops, a few 
necessary stores, and some pieces of light iirtiUcry. Hopes 
were indulged that by this expeditious movement. Fort 
Duquesne, might be reached in its pi^sent weak state, 
with a force^ su0icient to reduce it, before expected rein- 
forcements should arrive. General Braddock approved | 
the schemcj'and submitted it to the consideration of a cpun* 
cil held at tbe Little Meadows, which recommended that ; 
the commander in chief should advance as rapidly as possi- i 
ble with twelve -hundred select men, and that Col. Dunbar '; 
shoul^ remain behind with tjie remainder of the troops and' 
the heavy baggage. This advanced corps t^mitie'nced its j 
march with only thirty carriages, but did not prdceecj with ' 
the rapidity that was expected. They frequency halted to 
level the road, and to build bridges' over iiplnsiderable 
brooks. The/ consumed four days in passing over the first i 
nineteen miles from the Little Meadows. At this place, 
the physicians declared that ColtWashington's life would \ 
be endangered by advancing with the army. He was there- 
fore ordered by Gen. Braddlock. to stay behind with a'stnall 
guard till Dunbar shoul^ arrive with the r^r of the army. • 
As soon as hrs strength w(\uld permit, he jointDd the advan* 
'ced detachment, and imn^ediately entered on the duties of 
his 6fRce. On the next day, S\i\^ 9th, a dreadful scci^ie took 
place. When Braddock had crossed the Monon^ahela, 
and was only a few miles from Fort Duquesne, and was 
pressing forward Without any apprehension of danger, b©' 
was attacked in an open road, thick set with grass. An in- 
visible enemy, consisting of French and Indians, commenc- 
ed a heavy and well directed fire on his uncovered troops. 
The van fell back on the m^n body, and the whole was 
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thrown into disorder. Marksmen levelled their meces, par- 
ticularly at office^, and others on horseback. In a short 
time Washington was the only aid-de-camp left alive and 
not wounded. On him, therefore, devolved the whole duty 
of'cariying the genenilS orders. He was of course oblig- 
ed to be constantly in ihotiotyi traversing the field of battle 
on horseback in all direction!. H« had two horses shot 
under him, and four bullets passed through his coat, but 
f, he escaped unhurt, though every other officer oo^horseback 
Lwas either killed or wounded. Providence preserved him 
[for further and greater services. Throughout the whdie 
i of the carnage and pphfusion of this fatal day, Washington 
displayed the greatest^ coolness and the most perfect self 
possession* Braddock was undismayed amidst a shower of 
ballets, and^y his- countenance and example, encouraged 
his men to stand their ground ; but valour was useless, and 
discipline, only offered surer marks to the destructive aim 
i of unseen marksmen. Unacquainted with the Indian mode 
[ of fighting, Braddock neither advanced upon nor retreated 
[from the assailants, but veiy injudiciooaly endeavoured to 
I form his broken troops on the ground where they were first 
attacked, and where they were exposed uncovered to the 
! incessant gallin|p^ fire of a sheltered 4B»Temy. He had been 
' caationed of the danger to which he was exposed^ and was 
I advised to a^gnce tke provincials in front of his troops, to 
' scour the wo^Pb and detect ambuscades^, but he disregard- 
led th^ saluitttey recommendation. The action lasted near 
.thr^e hours^ in the course of which the general had* three. 
f horses shot under him, aud finally received a wound, of 
which he died in a few days in the camp of Dunlmr, to 
which he had been., brought by >Col(Hiel Washington and 
others. On the fall of Braddock^ hjs troops gave way ini 
all directions, and could not be rallied till they had crossed 
'the Monongahela. Th^ Indians, allured by plunderj did 
not pursue with vigour, T!^e vanquished regulars sotn 
fell back to Dunbar's camp, from which, after destroying 
such of their stores as could be sptired, they retired to Phi- 
ladelphia. ThjB^oificers in the British reppimeM displayed 
the greatest bravery. Their whole number was eighty five, 
and sixty four of them #ere killed or wounded. The com- 
m-n soldiers were so disconcerted by the unusual mode of 
attack,' that they soon broke, and^ould ni^ be rallied. The 
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tkme Virginia companief in the engjagemtnt behaved 
very differently, and fought like men till there were 
scarcely thirty men left alive in the whole. This reverse 
of fortune rather added to, than to6k from, the reputation 
of Washington. His countrymen extolled his conduct, and 
generally said and beH^vedi that if he had been cothtnando 
er, the disasters of the day would have been avoided. 

Intelligente of Braddock's defeat, and that CoU Dunbar 
had -withdrawn all the regular forces from Virginia, arrived 
while the assembly of that colony was in session. Im* 
pressed with the necessity of protecting their exposed fron* 
tier sentlements, they determined to raise a regiment of 
sixteen companies. The command of. this was given to> 
Washington. So great was the public confidence in the 
soundness of his judgment, that he was authorized tOsname 
the field officers. His comniission also designated liim as 
comouinder in cliief of all the forces raised, or to be raised^ 
in Virginia. 

In execution of the duties of his new office, Wasl^ington, 
after giving the necessary orders, for the r^cruitiqg service, 
visited the frojitiers. He found many posts, but few sol- 
diers. Of theae the best disposition was made. While 
on his way to William|)[}urg to airange a plan of operations 
with the lieutenant governor, he was overtaken by an ex<^ 
press beldW Frederkksburg, with inforjpnation that the back 
settlements were broken up by parties of French and In* 
dians, who were murdering and capturing men, women,, 
and children, burning their houses, and destroying their 
crops, and that the few troops ^stationed on. the frontiers, 
unable to protect the country, hkd retreated to small stock*^ 
ade forts. Washington a^ered his course from Williamis- 
burg to Winchester, and endeavoured to collect a force 
for the defence of the Country. But this was impossible.. 
The inhabitants, instead of assembling in armr, and facing 
the invaders, fled before them> and extended the genersd 
panic. While the attention Of individuals was engrossed 
by their familiea and private eoncerns, the general safety 
was neglected^ The alarm became universal^ and the ut* 
most confusion prevailed. Before any adequate force was 
Collected to repel the assailants, they I'lad safely crossed 
the Alleghany mountains, after having done an immensity 
Qlf mischief. Irruptions of this kind were repeatedly msid^ 
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into the frontier settlements of Virginia, in the years 1756^ 
1757, and 1 7*58. ' Those generally consisted of a considerate 
ble number of Fi^efu^h and Indians, vrho were detached from 
Fort Duquesae. It was their usual practice xnn their ap- 
proaching the settlements^ to divide into small parties, and 
avoiding the iovts, to attack solitary families in the nigh)^ 
as well as the day. The savages, accustomed to live in the 
woods, found little difficulty in conceaIii>g themselves till 
|beif fats^l Wow was struck. Sundry unimportant skir- 
mishes took place, with various results, but the number kill- 
ed on both sides was inconsiderable, when con^ared .with 
the. mischief done, and the many who were put to death, 
otherwise than in batt}e. The invaders could seldom be 
brought to a regular engagement. Honourable, war was 
Ifot in thek* contemplation. Plunder^ devastation, and mur^^ 
der, were their objects. The assemblage of a respectable 
force to oppose them, was their signal for retreating. Ir- 
ruptions of this kind were so frequent for three years fol- 
lowing Braddock*sxlefeat, that in Pennsylvania, the frontier 
settlers were driven back as far as Carlisle, and in Mary- 
land, to Fredcricktown, and in Virginia, to the Blue Ridj^e. 
I The distresses of the inhabitants exGeeded «ll d^crip- 
jfion. If they went into stockade forts, they suffered from 
file want of provisions; were often surrounded, and Some- 
pmes cut off. By fleeing, they abandoned the conveniences 
|of home, and the means of support. If they continuefi on 
their farms, they lay down every night under apprehensions 
k>f being murdered before morning. But this was not the 
worst. Captivity and torture were frequently tlieir portion. 
To all these evils, women, aged persons, and children, wetje 
equally liable with men in arms ; for savages make no dis- 
tinction. EJxtermination is their object. To Washington 
the inhabitants looked for that protection he had not the 
me^ns of giving. In a letter to, the governor, he observed, 
'^ the supplicating tears of the wo'men, and moving petition^ 
of tlie men, melt me «with such deadly sorrow, that I so- 
lemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I coiild ofiFer my* 
«elf a willing sacrifice to the butchering enemy, provided 
that would contribute to the people's ease." Virginia pre- 
isented a frontier of three hundred and sixty miles, exposed 
'to Ihese incursions. Hai^d was the lot of Washington, to 
whom was entrusted the defence of those extensive set- 
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tfements with6ut means adequate to the purpose. The 

regiment voted by the assembly wa^ never fiiled. Its ac- 
tual number was oftener below tlian above sev^n hundred 
men. The militia afforded a very feeble aid^ on which lit- 
tle reliance could be placed. They were slow in collecting, 
apd when collected soon began to hanjier after home ; suid 
while in camp, could not submit to that discipline, without 
which an ^rmy is a mob. The militia laws were very de* 
fective. Cowardice in time of action, and sleeping while 
on duty, though crimes of the most dei^tructive nature, were 
very inadequately punished by the civil code under ^bich 
they took the field. Desertion and mutiny, for some cod« 
siderable time, subjected the offenders to. nothing more 
than slight penalties. Washington was incessant in hia4*e- 
presentations to the governor and to the assembly^^ that no 
reliance couki be placed on the militia, under existing re* 
gulations, and that the inconsiderable number, inlisted for 
regular service, together with the plains proposed for the 
security of the frontiers, were altogether inadequate. He 
not only pointed out the defect of the $^stems )vhich had 
been adopted, but submitted to the conside^tion of those 
in power, %ach .measures as he thought best, and particu- 
larly recommended, in case offensive operations were not 
adopts, that twenty two forts, extending in a line of three 
hundred and sixty miles, should be immocUately greeted and 
garrisoned by two thousand men, in constant pay and ser- 
vice ; but on all occasions gave a decided preference to the 
reduction, of Fort Puquesne, as the only radical remedy for 
the evils to which ^the frontier settlements were exposed. 
Propositions to this effect were made and^ urged by him in 
1756 and 1757, both to the government of Virginia, Wd the 
con^manders in chief oS- the British forces in America; but 
a short-sighted policy in the finst, and a preCerence given 
by the last to a vigorous prosecution of the war in -the 
.^rthern colonies, prevented their acceptance. To his in- 
expressible joy, the project obtained, in the year 1758,^ the 
complete approbation of Gen. Forbes, who was charged 
with the defence of the mtddje and southern colonies. 
This being resolved upon, the movements of ithe army 
were directed to that point. Part of the forces destined for 
this expedition was at Philadelphia; part at Hay's Tom^; 
.and part dispersed on the frontiers of Virginia. To bring 
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. all together, was a work oT time and difficulty. Washing-^ 
toii urged the necessity of an early campaign ; but such de- 
lays took place that he did not receive orders to assembto 
^his regiment at Wkichester, till the 24th of May; nor to 
proceed from thence to Fort Cumberland^ till the 24th of 
June ; nor to proceed to Ray's Town^ till the 21st of Sep« 
tember. The main body did not commence their' march 
from- Ray's Town, till the 2d of October, and it was as late 
|«a the 25th of November when they reached Fort Dji- 
quesne. These delays \yere extremely mortifying to Wash- 
ington, and threatened to render the campaign abortive. 
He urged the necessity of expedition, and most pointedly 
remonstrated against one of the principal causes of delay. 'v 
This was a resolution adopted by his superiors, for open- 
ing a new road for the army, in preference to that which 
was generally known- by the name of Gen.^ Braddock's. 
Being overruled, he quietly submitted. Instead of embar- 
rassing measures he thought injudicious, the whole ener- 
gies of himself and his regiment were exerted to make the ^« 
most of those which his commanding officer preferred. 
The progress of the army was so slow, that it did not reach 
Loyal Hannah till the 5th of November. Here it was de- 
' termined in a council of war, « to be unadviseable to pro- 
<:eed any further that campaign." If this resolution h^d been ' 
adhered to, the only kltemative would have been to winter - 
an army of eight thousand men ig a cpld inhospitable wil- 
derness, remote from all friendly settlements, or to tread 
back their steps and wait for a more favourable season. In 
either case they would have suffered immensely. ^ The 
propriety of the remonstrances made by Washington against 
the many delays which had ta^en place, now became obvi- 
ously' striking. The hopes of restoring peace to the fron- 
tier settlement by reducing Fort Duquesne, began to va- 
nish. But contrary to all human appearances, success was 
now offered to their ^;rasp al the very moment they had 
given up every hope of obtaining it. 

Some prisoners were taken, who gave such information 
of the state of the garrison, as induced a reversal of the late 
determination, and encouragedi the general to proceed.-— 
Washington was in front superintending the opening of the 
road for the accommodation of the troops* They advanced 
with slow and cautious steps until Ihey reached Fort Dur 
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lesne. To their great surprise they found the fort evaHS 
coated, and that the garrison h|id retreated down the Ohta*^ 
The reasons for the ahandonment of so advanCage^ua a po^ 
sition, must be looked for elsewhere* The British had 
' urged the war with so n^uch Tigour^ and success against 
the French to the northward of the Ohio, that no reinforce- 
ihenta could be spared to Fort Duquesne. The ErjLtisb 
fleet had Ciiptured.a considersA)lepart of the reinforcemeats 
designed bf France for her colonies. The tide of fortune 
had begun to turn against the Frei«:h in favour of the En- 
glish. This weakened the influence of the former 0ver the 
. Indians, and caused them to withdraw from the support of 
jb- the garrison. Under difFerent circumstances, the success 
pf the campaign would have been doubtful, perhaps im* 
practicable. The benefits which resulted Crom the acqui- 
. sitionof Fort Duquesne, ^oved the soundneas of W^^-' 
ington's judj^ent in so wattnlf urging, for tlnree years, air ' 
expeditiotip'^ its reduction. These were not confinedio 
Virginia, but extended to Pennsylvania and Maryland*^ 
While the French were in possession <4 that post, the In- 
dians near the Ohio w^re entirely at their beck. This was 
their place of rendesvous, and from it tltey made freqiaent 
and ruinous incursions into these Ihree cbloMea . Thej 
neithei* spared age nor sex, but killed or captivated indis^ 
crimhiately all who came in their way, r Fire and devasta- 
tions the scalping knife i^dtemahawkfnvarked their rouSse. 
A complete revolution in.tiie dispodtion of the Indians, 
resulted from the expulsion of the Ft^nch. Always prone 
to take part with th^ strongest, the Indians ^deserted their 
ancient friends, and paid court to those who by recent ton- 
-quest, were now in possession of the country. A treaty of] 
peace was soon after concluded with all the indiaii tribee 
between the lakes. Fort Duqu«sne henceforward assum« 
ed the name of Fort Pitt, received considerable repairs, and' 
was garrisoned by two hundred mien froni Washington's 
regiment. It became as useful in future to the English 
settlements, as it hdA been injurious while in the occupa- 
don of the French. 

The campaign of 1758 ended the military career of Col 
Washington as a provincial ofiicer. The great^object on 
which his heart was setf the reduction of Fort Duquesnei 
being aGCom|4ished» im resi^^iaed his commission. 
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Baring the three precedmg years in whkh he was cIV^ 
ged with the defence d Virginiay none of thone great events 
occurred vhich enliven «nd adorn the page of history ; yet 
the duties be perS»rmed were extremely arduous. He es'- 
taWshed exact discipiine. in his regiment, though unaccus- 
tomed to restraint, ruid kifused into them such a spirit as 
made them, When in action, fight like men, and die like 
soldiers. * * * 

The difficuhies of defending such an extensive frontier, 
with so inadequate a force, would hare chagrined almost 
any other man into a resignation of the conmiand, but only 
excited in hinngreater import'unk^ with the ruling powers, 
for the correction of errors. The plans he proposed, thsi 
dystems he r^ommended for conductinp^ the war, displayed 
an uncommon vigour of mind. He tetir^^from the army 
with the thanks of hh regiment, ai^jft the esl^eni not only 
of his countrymen, but c^ the ofiicers of the British army ; 
and what is pi^cularly remarkably,. with the ai»d!minish^(i 
confidence of the frontier settlers, to whom he was unable 
tci extend that protec^n they expected fcim his hands.-^ 
They were ti^oroughty convinced, he had nmde the best 
possible t»e of his scanty means for the security of so ex- 
tensive a Rentier ; and to the weight of his advice in recom- 
mending, and spirited -oo-operation in executing, they as- 
cribed a large proportion o{ the merit of the late sndtessful 
expedition against Fort Duquesne ; an event from which 
they promised theihselves an exemption from the cafami- 
ties under which they had long laboured. As a reward of 
his gallant and patriotic services, he shortly after obtained 
the hasnd of Mrs. Custis, who, to a fine person and large 
fortune, added every accompfishmeat which contributes to 
the happiness of married bfe. Col. Washington, by the 
death of bis elder brother Lawrence, hada few years before 
acquired an estate situated on the Potowmack, called Mount 
Vernon, in compliment to admiral Vernon, who, about the 
year 1741, commanded the British fleet in an expedition 
against Carthagena, in which expedition Mr. Lawrence 
Washington had been eiigaged. * * 

To this delightful spot the l^e commander of the Virgi- 
nia forces, released from the cares of a military life, and in 
possession of evej;y thing that could make life agreeable, 
withdrew, and gave himself up to domestic pursuits.-*- 
t 
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mKft were :Conducted vfVik *o much judgment) ftpac^iefis^ 
anaindustry> as greatly to enlarge and improve hia estate* 
To them he exclusively devoted himself for £ftee^ y€&r% 
with the e^Lception of serving in the house^ ef burgesses of 
the colony of Virginia, and as a judge of the court of the 
county* in which he resided. In tiiese stations he acquitted 
himself with - reputation, ^yid acquired no incoi)$iderahle 
knowledge in the science of ^iUgovemment. Dui^ing 
this period, the clashing claims of Great Britain and her 
colonies were frequently; broKghi before the Virginia legis« 
lature. In every instance he tlook a decided part in thf^ op* 
position made to the principle of tas^ation 4^iaimed by the 
mrent state,. 

Had Qreat Britain been wise, ilie history of Qeoi^ge 
^Washington would. have ended here, with the addition that, 
he died iq the sixty-eighth yearof l>is age, having sustained 
through life the character of a good man« ^ excellent far* 
mer, a wise member of the Jegif4ature, and an. impartial 
distributor of justice amojng his neighbours. Very difFero 
ent was his destiny. iProm beiiig. the.commander of the 
forces of his native colony, Virginia, he was a^l^anced tp 
the comman.dof the armies of. thirteen United. CoionipSf 
.and successfully led them through, a revolutionary war of 
eight yetavs. duration, which issued in their establishnaent 
as thirtoisn United States. The origin of these^rej^t eyent^ 
JEBVist be looked for across the Atlantijp. 
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' Retrospect of the origin of the American revolutionary w ir 

Of George WMhmgtoiKM 4^mber of Congress,, in 1771 ami 
J775,...A9 Commander in Chief of the a¥mies of the United Co- 
lonics in \Tl^ «id 1776,. atfd his operations near Boston, in 
these years* - 

SOON after the [>€ace of Parts, 1769, a new system 
f4»r 'governing the British colonies, was adopted. On6 
abridgment of their accfeuftotned liberties followed another 
in Biich rapid suceei^sion, that in the short space of twelve 
years tbey hati nothings ieft they could call their own. The 
firitish parliament^ in which they were unrepresented, and 
OT^r which they had no control, not only claimed, but ex- 
ercised the power of taicing^them at pleasure, and of bind- 
iftg chein iii all cases whatsoever. 

Cfalms so repugfnant to the spirit of the British constitu* 
' tioti, and whieh made such invi^ftous distinctions between 
the subjects-of tiie same king, residkig on different aides 
of the Athtttkv excictd a serious alarm an&ohg the cdlo- 
nists. Detached as they were from each other by local re* 
sideitce, and tmconnetted in their several legislatures, a 
sensie ol common -danger pointed out to them the wisdom 
and pi'opriety of forming a new representative body, com- 
posed df delegates from each colony, to take care of their 
common interests. • / 

With very liule previous concert, such a body was form* 
^ and met in Philadelphia, in September, 1 7'74, and enter* 
Vbd into the serious consideration of the grrevances under 
which their constituents laboured. To this congress Vir- 
ginia deputed seven of her most respectable citixens ; Pey- 
ton Randolph, Rtchmrd Henry Lee, George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, Ed* 
mund Pendleton ; men who would have done honour to 
any age or country. The same were appointed in like 
manner to attend ai^econd congress on the 10th of May, in 
the following year. The historians of Che American revo* 
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lution yfWl detail with pleasure and pridi^ the proeeedings 
of this inu&triotts assembly : the firmness and preci«ioii 
with which thejr stated their grievances, and petitioned 
their sovereign to redress them ; the eloquence with which 
they addressed the people of Great Biitami^hie inhabitants 
of Canadai and their own constituents ; the judicious mea- 
sures they adopted for cementing union at tT>me and pro- 
curing friends abroad. They wiff aho inform the world c^ . 
the unsuccessful termination of all plans proposed for pre* 
serving the union of the empire, and that Great Brttadn, 
proceeding from one oppression to another, threw the cro- 
nies out other protection, made war upon them, and carri* 
ed it on with a view to their subjugation. AH these mat- 
ters, together with the commencement of hosiilitiea at^Lex* 
ington, and the formation of an American army 1^ the co- 
Jony of Massachusetts, for defending themselves against a i 
royal army in Boston, must be here flassed^ver. Our bu- 
siness is only with George Waahingtxm. The fimie lie bad 
acquired as commander of the Virginia forces, togetfter 
with his well known military talents, procured for him the i 
distinguishing appellation of the Soldier of Amerlca.^^ i 
'iliose who, before the commencement of hostilities, looked 
forward to war as the probable consequence of the disputes ^ 
between Great Britain and her colonies, anticipated his xp* 
pointment to the supreme command, d tine forces of Us^- 
tive country. 

As long as fie continued a member of Congress, hewiu 
chairman of every committee - appointed by that body to 
make arrangemems for defence. These dutjes in tbe 8e* 
nate were soon superseded l^ naore active employment in 
the field. As soon as the Congr<fss of the United Colonies . 
had determined on making a common cause with Massa- 
chusetts, agunst which a British army had commenced^ 
hostifities, they appointed, 1^ an unanimous. vote, GecH'gjMj 
Washington, commander in chief of all the forces raised or | 
to be raised for the defence of the colonies. His election 
was ii^companied with no competition^ and followed by no 
envy* The same general impulse on the public* mind, 
which led the colonies to agree in many other particutars, 
pointed to him as the most proper person for presiding^ 
over their armies. 
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To the presidttpt of Congress announcing tbisappoM- 
ment> General Washington replied in the foUowing words : 
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<< Though I am triily sensible of the Iiigh honour4one me 
in this appointment) yet I feel great distress from a consci- 
ousness that my abilities and military experience may not « 
be equal to the extensire and important trust. However^ 
as the Congress desire it'i I will ent^f upon the momentous 
duty, and exert every power I possess m their service, and 
for support of the glorious cause. I beg^ they will ac- 
cept xny. most cordial thanksy for this distinguished testi- 
mony of their approbation. 

<< But lest some unlucky evei^t should happen unfarour- ^ 
able to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered by 
fevery gentleman in the room, tlyit I this day declare with 
th^ utmost sincerity, I do not thmk myself equal to the 
edknmand I am honoured with. 

" As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress that 
as no pecnniary consicleration could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment, at the expense of my do- - 
mestic ease and happiness, 1 do not wish to make any profit 
from it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses; 
those I doubt not they will discharge, and that is all I 
desire.'" 

A special fcommlssion was p3ade out for him, and at the 
Sjame time an unanimous resolution was adopted by Con- 
gresst *< that they would maintain and assist him, and ad^ 
here .to him with their lives and fortunes, (or the mainte- 
nance and preservation of American Liberty.'* 
He immediately entered on the duties of his high station; 
'After passing a few days in New-York, and making some 
p«rrangcments with Gen, Schuyler, who commanded there, 
he proceeded to Cambridge which was the head-quarters of 
the American army^ On his way thither, he received 
from private persons and public bodies, the most ffatterinjj^ 
attention, and the strongest expressions of determination 
to support him. He received an address from the provincial- 
f Congress of N^York, in which, after expressing their appro- . 
bation of hif elevation to command, they say, ^*We have the 
fullest assurances, that whenever this important contest 
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sli8i}i be decided b7 that fondest wUbjof each America&jtcmlf 
an' accommodation with our moth^ diuntry, you wiU 
cheerfully resign the important deposit committed into 
your hands, and rfl^assume the character of our wortbieM 
citizen/* The Ueneral, after declaring his gratitude for 
the respect shewn him, added, ^* Be assured that every ex-^ 
ertion of my worthy colleagues and myself^ will be extend- 
ed to the re-establishment of peace and harmony between 
the mother country and these colonies* As to the iataVbut 
necessary.operations of war, when we assumed the soldier 
we did not lay aside the citizen, and we shall most sincere- 
ly rejoice, with you in that happy hour, i^hen the reestab^ 
lishment df AnkArican liberty, on the meat firm and solid 
foundations, shall enable us to fetum to our private ata<* 
«ionSf in the bosom^ of a free, peaceful, and happy coun* 
try." 

A committee from the Massachusetts Congress recdyed 
him at Springfield, about one hundred miles from Boston, 
and conducted him to the army. He was «oon after addrea|« 
ed by the Congress of that colony in the most iiSectionate 
manner. In his answer, he said, << Gentlemen, your kind- ^ 
congmtulations on my appointment and arrival, demand 
my warmest acknowledgments, and will ever be retained 
in grateful remembrance. In exchangir^ the enjoyments 
of domestic life for the duties of my present honour^ble^ 
but arduous station, I only emulate the virtue and public 
spirit of the whole piovince of Massachusetts, which^ with 
a firmness and patriotism without example, haa sacrificed 
all the comforts of social and political life in support of the 
rights of mankind, and the welfat^e of our common country, 
My highest ambition is to be the hai>pf instrument of vin-- 
diqating these rights, and to see thia devoted province 
a.e:ain restored to peace, liberty,!^ safety." When €ren« 
Washington arrived at Cambridge, he was received wiUi M 
the joyful acclamations of the American army. At the ^ 
head cf his troops he published a declaPMion previoualy 
drawn up by Congress, in the nature of a manifesto, set- 
ting forth the reasons for taking up arms. In this, after 
enumerating various grievances of the colonies, and vindi*' 
eating them from a prevneditated design 6f establisbing in* 
dependent states, it was added ; << In our own native landf 
in defence of the freedom which is ou$ birthright, and 
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wbtcWtIre ever enjoyed UU tke late violation of it ; for the^ 
protection of our property, acquired solely by the industry 
of our forefi(thers and ourselves, against violence ^tually 
offered ; we have taken up arms ; we shall lay them down* 
when hostilities shall cease on the part of the aggressors^ 
and all danger of their being renewed shall be removed^ and. 
not before/* 

When Gren. Washington joined the American army, he 
found the British intrenched on Bunker^s Hill) having also 
three floating batteries in Mystid River, and a twenty gun 
ship below the *ferry between Boston and Charlestown.-^' 
They had also a battery on Copse's Hilt, and were strongly 
fortified on the Neck. The Americans we«e intr^ched at 
Winter Hill, Prospect Hill, and RoxJbury, communicating 
with one another by small posts over a distance of ten nitles, 
nor coutd they be contracted without exposing the country 
to the incursions of the enemy. 

The army put under the command' of Washington 
amounted to fourteen thousand five hundred men. Seve« 
T9A circunftStances concurred to render this force very in* 
adequate to active. operations. Military stores were defi- 
cii^ in camp, and the whole in the country was inconside- 
rable. On the 4th of August, alt the stock of powder in 
the American camp, and in the public magazines of the 
four New England provinces) would have made very little 
more than nine rounds a man. In this destitute condition 
the am^ remained for a fortnight. To the want of powder 
was added a very general want of bayonets, of clothes, of 
working tools, and a total want of eiigineers. Under all 
these embarrassments, the General observed, that '< he 
had the materials of a good army ; that the men were able 
bodied, active, zealoUs in the cause, and of unquestionable 
courage.*^ He immediaUily iitstituted such arrangements 
||ds were calculated to increase their capacity for service.**^ 
^Tbe army was distributed into brigudes and divisions, and 
on his recommendation, general staff officers were appoint* 
ed. Econothy, union, and system, were introduced into 
every department. As Hie troops came into service under 
the authority of distini^ i^lonial governments, no unifor- 
mity existed among the regiments. In Massachusetts the 
men had chosen theif officers>^and, rank excepted, were in 
' other respectsi frequently their equals. To form one uni" 
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^form mass of these, discordant materia^) and to 8tib|ect 
freemen animated with the spirit of Itbertf, and collected 
for its defence, to the control of military discipline, required 
patience, forbearance,^ and a spirit of accommodation .•-« 
This delicate "Und arduous dnty was undertaken by Gen. ^ 
Washington, and discharg^ed with g^reat addresd. When 
he had made colisiderahle progress in dinciplining his ar^ 
my, the term for which enlistments had taken place was on 
the point of expiring. The troops from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island were only engaged to th6 first of December, 
1775;. and no part of the army longer than to the first of . 
January, i 776. The commander in chief made early and ' 
forcible »epre&entaiionB to Congress on this subject,- and 
urged (hem to adopt efiicient measures fbr the formation 
ofa*newarmy. They deputed three of their metnberSr 
Mr. Lynch, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Harrison, to repair to 
eamp, and, in conjunction With him and the chief magis« 
trates'of the New England colonies, to confer oi| the most 
effectual mode of continuing, supporting, aiid relating, 
a continental army. By them it was resolved to list twenty 

« three thousand seven hundred and twenty two men» as Ikr a» 
practicable, from the troops before Boston, to serve till the 
last day of Dec'r, 1776, unless sooner discharged by Con* 
grcss* In the execution of this resolve, Washingtqp cal- 
led upon alt odicers and Soldiers to make tlveir election for 
retiring or conlinuing.r Several of the inf^ior officers re* 
tired. Many of th^ men would not continue on any terms< 
Several refused, unless they were indulged with fiirloiigha. . 
Others, unless they were. alloWcd to choose their officersr 
So many impediments obstructed * the recruiting servicer 
that it required great address to obviate them. WasWng- 
ton made forcible appeals in general orders, to the pride 
and patriotisfti of both officers Snd nien. He promised . 
every indulgence conopatible with safety, and every comfort^ 
t-hat the state of the country authorized. Ii\ general orders 
of the 20th oT October, he observeS, "The times, and the 
importance pf (he great cause we are engaged in, allow no- 
room for hesitation and delay* When life, liberty, ^nd pro- 
perty, are at stake ; when our couniry is in danger of be- 
ing a melancl^oly scene of bloodshed and desolation ; when 
o^r towns are laid in ashes, innocent women and children 
driven from their peaceful habitations, exposed to the 
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igoors of zn loddment MMlonf to depend perhaps on the 
d of charity for support ; when calamities like these ar^ 
autfiiii^ OS in the face, and a brutal savage ex^my threatens 
us and ereiy thing w^ hold dear with destruction from 
forq^^ troops, it little becomes the character of a soldier ' 
to shrink from danger, and condition (br. new terms, it 
is the General's intention, to indulge i>otl)l>f&cers and sol- 

• diers who cen^ose the new army with furloughs for a rea* 
sonahla time; but this nuist be done in such a manner as 
not to ip|ure the service»^ or weaken the ahny too much at 
Mice." In the tnstructioas* given- to the recruiting oficers, 

^ the General enjoined upon them: ^ not to inflst any person 
suspected of being unfriendly to the libertfes of 'America* 
!»> any abandoned ragabond, to whom all causes and eouiiii 
tries are e^uai and alike mdiAsent" 

Though great exertions had been made to procure re^ 
cruitSt yet the regiments were not filled. Several causes 
operated in producing this disinclination to the service. 
Th& suffering of the army had been great. Fuel was very 
scarce. Clotnes, and even provisroos> had not been fur* 

f nisfaed them in sufficient quantities. The small-poK de- 
terred many from entering ; but the principal reason was 

: a dislike to a military life. Much also of that embusiasm 

> which brought numbers to the field, on the commencement 
of hostilities, had abated. Th^ army of 1775 was wasting 
away by the expiration of the terms of service, and recruits 
for ih^ new, entered slowly. The regiments which were 
entitled to their discharge on the ^st of December, were 
with great difficulty persuaded to stay ten days, when rein- 
forcements of militia wtrt expected to supply their t^ace. 
From the eagerness of the old troops to go home, and the 
downess of the new to enter the service, it was difficult to 
keep up the .blockade. t)n the last day of the year, when 

^ Uie first were entirely disbanded, theiast only amounted to 
nine thousand six hundredand fifty men, and many of these . 
were absent to furlough. At this time the fbyal army in 
Boston was about eight thousand. To assist the recruit- . j 
ing service, the General recommended to Congress to try 
the effects of a bounty, but this was not agreed.to till late in 
January, 1776. In that and tlie following month the>ar<ny 
was conuderably increased. 
The blockade of Boston w«is all this time kept upt add 
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' the imen^ confined to ^e citf, but this was iar siiot-t of' 
{yfeftft the American people expected. CoilEitnon iamo ^re*- 
pfesemed the troops under the command of Washington 
to be nearty treble the royal arifty. This ample force nrfts 
supposed to be furnished with eye1?yjthing necessary foe ^^e 
%nost actire operations. Their'real ffumbers and^ficietit 
equipments werC) fthr obripus reasons, carefutiy concealed^ 
The ardour and imtsatitnce of the {^ubHc had Iqpg skice 
coufited on die ekpuHion of the British from Bostoir. 
Washington was equally ardent, btjt better irilormed artd 
moi^ prudent./* He well knew the advantages that wociid 
result to th0 o^use ih Which he was Engaged from softie 
brilliant stroke, nor wa« he insenstbto to kisinuattons b^ 
so^e that he was def oid of energy, and by oih<^rs that hi 
wished to prolong his own importance by continuing the 
WJtr. He bofe these murmurs with patience ; bwt never- 
thefess, had his eyes directed to Boston, and wished ;lbr an 
opening to commence oiFehsive operations. Th^ pri3^cty 
of tills measure was sUbtnittc^l to the cotisiderHtitin of w^ 

I -peated cbi>hcils ©f war, who unrforntly declared agaihsi it^ 
A hope was ncVertheleS^B- indulged that ice in the course of 
the winter, would be favourable to .an assault. That this 
opportunily might not be k)st^ measures; were adopted fof 
procuring large reinforcements of militia to serve till the 
first of March, 1776. Prom Tour to five thousand men were 
accordingly procured. Contrary to what is i^suisil, the wa- 
teris about Boston continued open till.the middle pf Feb* 
ruaty* Counbils of War were' hitherto nearly unanimotft 
against an tw«auU. General Washington was less oppoi^d 
to it than some others, but the want of ammuiiition for tto . 
artillery, together With the great prol»bility of failure, in* 
duced him to decline the attempt.^ Jn lieu of it be formed 
ahold resolution to take a new position that would either ^ 
compel the British General to come to an action, or tb eva- 
cuate Boston. The American army was now stronger than 
ever. Recruiting foV the two last months fiad been un- 
usually successful. The regular army exceeded iburteen 
thousand vntw, and the militia were about six thousand. 
Washington, thus reinforced, cletermined to fortify the 
heights of Dorchester, fi-om which he coukl annojf the ships v 
in the harbour, and the army in the tlowm To favour the 
e^ceeution of this plan, the ^o\?n. and lines of the enemy 
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pere tombtrded on tbo Mi SdHni) AA of March. On the- 
ij^t-of the 4th, Gen. Thomas, with a conaiderable de> 
xchmcDt^ took posMuion of thie hdgbta of Dorchesteri 
Bf great exertioiu this part^ in the courie of the nigbtt 
learly corerei) tbemielres from the shot of the enemy.  
Phe appeanuice of their works caused no little surprise in 
he British camp. Tfaeso were every honr advancing so ai 
o afibi>d atldiiioaal sectirity to the Americans posted be- 
lind them. The Admiral informed Gen. Howe, that if the 
Mnericanfc' kopt pouesaion ot'theae heights, he would not 
X able to keep one of the Bcitish ships in the harbour. 
Ehe wmy w«re now brought to the altemaiive which 
ft'ashington mahed for. Thejr must either risk an action 
vitliout their lines, or abandon the place Gen. Howe pre- 
ien-ed the (brmfer, and ordered three thousand m<;n on thi< 
lerrice. These were embarked, and f«ll down to the Caa- 
h with the intention of pi-ocecdiog up tbe river to the at- 
«ck, but were dispersed by a tremendouAiorm. Before 
key coukl be in readiness tu proceed, the American works 
vere -advanced to sttch a state of security as t]^ discourage 
<nj attempt againatihCBN. #- ~ 

Washington expectingwi immedi^jj^^aault on the ni^ 
aiaed works at Dorchester, and judging that the best 
swipa of the enemy would be ordered on that service, bad 
tfepared to attack the town of Boston at the same time; 
iourthousand men were ready for embarkation at the metiilh 
)f Cambridge river to proceed on this business, as soon at 
it was known that the British were gone out in force to 
:heir intended attack. It w^s nnw resolved by the British 
b evacuate fiostbn as soon as possible. In a few days af- 
er, a Sag came out of Boston with a paper »^ned by four 
Klect men,' informing, " that they had applied to Gen. 
Robertion, who, on an application to Gen. Howe, was au- 
horized to assure them, that he had no intention of burn- 
(ig the town, unless the troops under ' ' 
nolested during their embarkation^o 
>y the armed force without." When 
[fntcd to Gen. Washington, he replie 
inautbeniicatedpaper, and without an 
igatory on Gen. Howe, he could take 
u the same time <* intimated las good 
nty of the town.". 
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Washingtoa.niade Arii|||igeiiienu for tbe security of bii 
army, but did not advance bia works nor embarrass 
British army in their proposed evaeuation. He* wished 
sare Boston, and to gain time for tbe foftification of Njsi 
York, to which place he supposed the evacnaung army wi 
destined* Under this impre^sioB, he 'detached a cont 
derable part of his iB^rmy to that plaoe, and widi the remain** 
der took possession of Boston, as soon as the Bri^sb troop»j 
had completed their embarkation. ; On entering tbe towii|t 
Washington was received with marlis of appeobation tnart] 
flattering ihan the pomps of atriumpk. J 

The inhabitants, released from the seterities of. a fi^iti4 
son life, and from the various indignities to which they were^ 
subjected, hailed him aa their deliverer.' Reciprocal oon^ 
gratulations between those who had been connned wit&in 
the British lines, and those who were excluded from en- 
tering them, were exchanged with an ardour which cannot 
be described. Qen. Washington was honoured by C^n* 
gress with a vote of thanks, ^hey also ordered a medal 
to be struck,* with suitatAe devices, to perpetuate the re- 
memtomce of the great ^ent. The Massachusetts Coun- 
cil and Hous6 of BJIpresentatives complimented him in a', 
joint addresa, in whieli tbey expressed their good'^wbhes.; 
in the followlivg wordsi ^ May you still go on approved by 
Heaven, revered^by all good men, and dreaded l^ those ty« 
rants who claim their fellow men as their property/' . tiis 
answer wa6 moAst and proper. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CAMPAIGN OP 1775. 

Of the operations of General Washinjgton in New York and K«vf 
Jersey . i\ .The battle oh Long Ifti^nd i . . .The retreat from York 
\ Island and . ihroaglr Jersejr . • • . The battles of Trenton and 
• Priaceton. 

The evacuation of Boston varied the scene, but did not 
lessen the labours of Washington. Henceforward he had 
a TOUchi more fprmidable, enemy to contend with. Th6 
roy^l^arm^ in Boston was, on a small scale, calculated to 
awe the ihhabitants of Massachusetts into obedience, but 
the campaign of 17/6. was opened in New York with a 
force far^j^xceeding anything hitherto seen in America* 
Including the navy and army, it amounted to fifty-five 
thousaad men, and was calculate4 on the idea of reducing 
the wliole United Colonies. The operations contemplated 
could be best carried on from the nearly central province of 

; Nc\^ York, and the army could, be supplied with provi- 

;. ^iens from the ^jacent isl^ids, and easily defended by the 
British navy. For these reasons, the evacuation of Boston, 
and the concentration^ of the royal forces at New York, had 

, been for some time resolved upon in England. 

The reasons that induced the British to gain possession 
of New- York, weighed with Washington to prevent or de- 
•ha^ it". He had therefore detacli^d largely from his arjpiy 
before Boston>and sent Gen. Lee to take the command, and '' 

' after providing for the ^curity of Boston, proceeded soon 
after the evacuation thereof with the main army to New- 
York, and made ev^ry preparation in his power for its de- 
fence. Ccmsiderable time was allowed for this purpose ; 
for Gen Howe, instead prpushing directly for New-York, 

•^ retired to Halifax with the forces withdrawn from Boston. 
' He there waited for the promised reinforcements from En- 
gland \ but, im'patient of delay, sailed without them for 
New-Ybrk,and took poaiiession'ofStaten. island in the latter 
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end of June. He was soon followed by bis brother, ,ddiiii- 
i*al Howe, and their whole force was assembled about the 
middle of July, and in apparent readiness for opening: the ^j 
campaign* Before hostilities were commenced, the British ^ 
Genera) and Admiral, in their quality oi civil commissioo- i 
ers for effecting a reunion between dreat Britain and the « 
Colonies, made an attempt at negociation. Jo introduce 
this business, they sent a flag ashore with a letter addressed 
to George Washington, Esq. This he refused to receive, 
as not being addressed to him with the title due to his rank} 
ahd at the same time wrote tb Congress, ^( i hat he would 
Dot, on any occasion, sacrifice essentials to punctilio, but in 
this instance, deemed it a duty to his country to insist on 
that respect which, in any ot-herthan a public view, he would 
willingly have waved." Some time' after. Ad jutant General 
Patterson was sent by Gen. Howe with a letteraddressed to 
George Washington, &c. &c. &c. On an interview, the 
Adjutant General afte^ expressing his high esteem for the 
person and character of the American general, and declaring, 
thatitwas not intended to derogate from the'respeot due tohis . 
rank, expressed his hopes, that the et ceteras would remove 
the impediments to their correspondence. Gen, Wash- 
ington replied, " That a letter directed tb any person in a 
public character, should have some description of it, other- 
wise it would appear a mere private letter ; that it wad true i 
the et ceteras implied every thing, hut they also implied 
any thing, and that he should therefore decline the receiy- 
ing any letter directed to him as a privatfe person^, when it 
related to his public statiot) " A long conference ensued, 
in which the Adjutant General observed, that "the Com- 
missioners were arn^ed with great powers, and wo^Idi be 
very happy in effecting tin accommodation." He received 
for answer, " that from what appeared, their powers were 
only to grant pardons ; that they who bad committed ho 
fault wanted no pardon." 

On the arrival of Gen. Howe at Staten Islatrd, tie Ame- 
rican army did not exceed ten thousand men, but by sundiy 
reinforcements before the end of August, they amounted to ' 
twenty seven thousand. Of these a great part were militia,' 
and one fourth of the whole was sick. Tiie diseascfS inci- 
dent to new troops prevailed ex tensively^ and were aggrava- 
ted by a great deficiency intents* Theise troops were so judi- 
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cioufffy distributed on York IslandiLong Island, Governor's 
Island, Paulus Hook^ and on . the Sound toward New Ro-- 
chelie. East andAVest Chester, that the enemy were very 
cautious in determining when or where to commence of- 
fensive operations. Every probable point of debarkation 
-was watched, and guarded with a force sufficient to embar- 
rasSf though verry msuiHcient to prevent a landing. From 
the arrival of the British army at Staten Island, the Ame- 
4ucans were in daily expectation of being attacked. Gene- 
ral Washington was therefore strenuous in preparing hi^ 
troops for action. He tried every expedient to kindle in 
their breast the love of their country, and an high toned 
indignation ag;ainst its invaders. In general orders be ad- 
dressed them as follows. << The time is now near at hand, 
which must probably determine whether Atnericans are to 
be freemen or slaves ; whether they are to have any pro- 
perty they can call their own ; whether their' houses and 
farms are to be pillaged aind destroyed, and themselves con- 
signed to a state of wretchedness, from which no human 
efforts will deliver them. The fate of unborn millions will 
now depend, under God, on the courage and conduct of 
this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy, leaves us- 
only the choice of a brave resistance, or the most abject 
submission. We have therefore to resolve to conquer or 
to die. Our own, our country's honour, calls upon us for sC 
yigorous and manly exertion ; and if we now shamefully 
fiEul, we shall become infamous to the whole world. Let us 
then rely oh the goodness of our cause^ and the aid or the 
Supreme Being, in whose hands victory is, to animate and 
encourage us to great and noble actions^ The eyes of all 
our countrymen are now upon us, and we shall have their 
blessings and praises, if happily we are the instrument i||^ 
saving them from the tyranny meditated against them.*— 
Let us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 
show the whole world that a freeman contending for liberty 
on his own ground, isjupeiior to any slavish mercenary 
on earth.** 

When the whole reinforcements of the enemy had arri- 
vedy Gen. Washington, in expectation of an immediate at- 
tack, again addressed his arniy," and called on them to re- 
member that " liberty, property, life,^and honour, were all . 
at stake ; that upon their courage and conduct^ rested the 
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hepes of tl^eir bleeding and insulted country % that their 
wives, children, and parent s^ expected safety from them 
only ; and that they had every reason to UbUeve* that Hea« 
ven would crown with success so just a cause/^ He far* 
tlier added : " The enemy will endeavour to intimidate by 
show and appearance, but remember they Jiav0 been re- 
pulsed on various occasions by a fbw brave Americans.^— 
Their cause is bad ; their men are conscious of it, and if 
opposed with firmness and coolness on' their first onsety*^ 
with our advantage of works and knowledge of the ground^ 
the victory is most assuredly ours. Every good soldier wiH 
be' silent and attentive ; wait for ordep ; and reserve his 
fire until he is sure of doin^ execution ; of this the officers 
are to be particularly careful.** - v 

He then gave the most explicit orders thajt any soldiep 
who should attempt to conceal himself, or retreat without 
orders, should instantly be shot down, as an example of the 
punishment of cowardice, and desired every officer to be 
particularly attentive to the conduct of his m^n, and report 
those who should distinguish themselves by brave and no- 
ble actions. These he solemnly promised to notice and re- 
ward. 

On the 22d of August, the greatest part of the British 
.troops landed on Long Island. Washington immediately 
made a farther effort to rouse his troops to deeds of valour. 
" The enemy," said he, " have landed, and the hour is (art|; 
approaphing on which the honour and sticcess of this army, 
and the safety of our bleeding country, depends. Remenif 
ber, officers and soldiers, that you are freemeni fighting for. 
the blessing of Liberty ; that slavery will b^ your portion 
and that of your posterity, if you do not acquit youtselve* 

te men. Remember how your courage has been d^spis-. 
and traduced by your cruel invaders, though they have 
found by dear experienCe'at Boston, Charlestown, and other 
places, what a few brave men, Contending in their own land, 
and in the best of causes, can-do agjdnst hirelings^and mer- 
cenaries. Be cool, 6ut determiiied. 'Do not fire at a dis- 
tance, but wait for orders from your officers." He repeated 
his injunctions, " to shoot down any person who should niis- 
behave inaction," and hie hope <^that none so infamous 
would be found, but that, on the contrary, each for himself 
resolving to conquer or die, and trusting to the smiles of 
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Heaven on so just a catise, would behave whh bravery and 
Fesoiution." His assQ^ance of rewards to those who should 
distinguish themselves, " that if the army would bm emu-*^ 
late and imitate their bravi»^ countrymen in other parts of 
America, they wouldj^ by a glorious victory, save their 
country, and acquire to theiiiselves inmiortal honour/' 

On the 5th day aftef their landing, the British attacked 
'the Americans omLong Island^ commanded by Gen. Sulli- 
van. The variety of ground and the different parties em- 
|>loyed in different places,, both in the attack and defence, 
occasioned a successibn of small engagements, pursuits^ 
and slaughter, which tasted for many hours. 

The Amencans were defeated in all directions. The 
circumstancej» wh.ic^ eminently contributed to this, were 
tH^ superior discipline of the assailatits, and the want of 
early tntelligeiice of their movements. There was not a 
single corps of cavalry in (he American army. The trans- 
mission ofintellig^ence was of course always slow, and often 
impracticable. From the want of it, some of their detach- 
ments^ while retreating before one portion of the enemy» 
were advancing toward another, of wHose movements, they 
were ignorant. 

In the height of the engagement Washington passed 
oyer to L6ng Island, and with infinite regret saw the 
slighter of his best troops, but had not the power to pre-^ 
vent it 'y^ for had he drawn his whole force to their support, 
he must have lisked every thing on a single engagement. 
He adopted the wiser plan of evacuating the island, with 
idl the forces he could bring off. In superintending this 
necessary, but difficult and dangerous movement, and the 
events of the preceeding day, Washington was inde.fatiga^ 
ble. For forty eight hours he never closed his eyes, and 
was almost constantly on horseback. In less than thirteeft^ 
hours, the field artillery, tents, bagjgage,"' and about nine 
thousand men, were conveyed from Long Island to the 
uiy of New York, over East River, and without the know- 
' ledge of the British, though not six hundred yards distant. 
The darkness of the night and a heavy fog in the mornings 
together with a fair wind after midnight, favoured this re- 
treat. It was completed viithout interruption sometime 
after the dawning of the day. 
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The unsciccessful termination ckf the late action, led to 
consequences more seriously alarming to the Americans, 
than the loss of their men. Hitherto they had had such i 
confidence in tbtmselves, as en^^ged in the cause of liber- 
-ty and their country, that it outweighed all their appre- 
hensions trbiti the exact discipline of British troops ; but 
now finding d>at many of them had been encircled in inex- 
tricable diSculties from the siiperior n^Utary skill of their 
adversaries, they went to the opposite extreme, and began 
to think but very indifferently of themselves and their lead- 
ers, when opposed to disciplined tr()op^ As often* as they 
saw the esnemy approaching,, they suspected a military ma- ^ 
Doeuvre from which they supposed nothing could save them 
but immediate flight. Apprehensiqus of this kind migfht 
naturally be expected from citizen soldiers^ lately taSen 
from agricultural pursuits, who expected to lay aside the 
military character at the end of, the xjurrent year. Wash-  
ington, tremblingly alive to the state of his army^ wrote to * 
Congress on the sixth day after the defeat on Loni^vlslancl) 
as follows ; *♦ Our situation is truly distressing* The check . 
our detachment lately sustained has dispirited too great a | 
proportion of our troops, and filled their minds with appre* 
henslon and despair. The militia, instead of calling fortU 
their utmost efforts to a brave and manly oppositii»n in ord 
to repair our losseUt, are dismayed^ intractable, and iitipa- 
tient to return. Great numbers of them have gon^ off ; in . 
some instances, almost by whol^ regiments, in many fa^ 1 
half ones, and by companies at a time. This circumstance 
of itself, independent of others, when fronted by a well ap* 
pointed enemy, superior in number to o^r whole collected 
force, would be sufficiently disagreeable ; but ^hen it is 
added) that their example has infected ai^other part of the ar« 
«4ny ; tl^at their want of discipline and i*efusal of almost eitery 
kihd of restraint and governtnent, have rendered a like con- 
duct biut too common in the whole, and have prdduced 
an entire disregard of that order and subordination which is 
necessary for an army, our condition is still more alarms 
ing ; and with the deepest concern I am obliged to confess 
my want of confidence in the generality of the troops. AH 
these circumstances fully confirm the opinion I ever enter- 
tained, and which I more than once in my letters took the 
liberty of meniionii^ to Congress, that no dependeoc^e 
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c6uM be put in a militiav or other troops than tbos^ inlisted 
and eiDbodied for a longer period than our regi^iations have 
hitherto prescnbed. I am fully convinced that our liber- 
ties must of necessity be greatly hatarded, if not entirely 
Ipsty if their defence be left to any but a permanent army. 

** Nor would the expense incident to the support of such 
a* body of troops as would be competent to every exigency, 
-far exceed that i^ich is incurred by calling' in daily suc- 
cours- and new innstmentsv which, when eflTected, are not 
attended with any good consequences. Men who havi^ been. 
free and ^subject to no controul, cannot be reduced to order 
in an instant ^ and the privileges and exemptions they claim* 
and will have, kifiuence the conduct of others in such a. 
xnan^er^ that the aid. derived from them is nearly counter- 
bafeiiced by the disorder, irregularity, and confusion they 
occasion. ^ 

In iburteen days after this serious remonstrance, Con- 
gress resolved^to raise eighty battalions to serve during the 
war. Under these circumstances, to wear away the cam- 
paign with as ^tlelo^s as possible^ so as to gain time to 
raise a permanent army against the next year, was iO thtf 
Americans an object of the great^t importance. 

Gefi. Washington, after much deliberation, determined 
on a war o>f posts; Recent events confirmed him in the 
pelicy of defending his country by retreating^ when he 
cguld no longer stand his ground without risking his army. 
He well knew ^hat by adopting it he would subject himself 
to the imputation of Wanting energy aiid decision; but 
with him the love of country was paramount to all other 
considerations. 

In conformity to these principles, the evacuation of 
New-York was about this time resohred upon, whensoever 
it could no longer' be maimaii>ed without risking the anny. 
Arrangements were accordingly made for a temporary de- 
fence, and anr ultimate retreat when necessity required.*^- 
The British J now in possesidon of Long Island could 
at pleasure pass over to New York' or the main.— ^ — 
Washington was apprehensive that they woukUand above 
him, cut ofP his retreat, and force him to a general actioh 
on York Island. He therefore moved his public stores to 
Dobbs* ferry, and stationed t#elvc thousand men at the 
Borthern end of York Island. With the remainder he ke§t 
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up the semblatice of defending New-York, thougli he had 
determined to abandon it, rather than risk his array for it& 
preservation. - ^ 

While Washington was malMng arrangements to save j 
his troops and stores by evacuating and retreating, the tfri- ^ 
tish commander was prosecuting hi& favourite scheme bf 
forcing the Americans to a general action, or breaking the 
communication between their posts, ^ith this view he ' 
landed i^ut four thousand, men at Kipp^ Bky, tHree miles 
abov6 New York, under cover of five men of war.... 
Works had been thrown up at this place,, which were capa- 
ble of being defended for some time, and troops were'dtati- '• 
oned in them for that purpose ; but they fled with precipi- 
tation \dthout waiting for the ap^r^fcch of the encmy.v Twi> 
brigades were put in motion to support them. Gen. WWk- i 
ington rode to the scene of action, and. to his great mofB- j 
fication met the whole party retreating. While he was 1 
exerting himself to rally them, on the appearance of a ^mali ;1 
corps of the enemy, they again broke, and ran off in disoT'- 
der. Such dastardly conduct raised a tempest in the usu- ^ 
ally tranquil mind of Gen. Washington, having embarked ' 
in the American excuse from the purest principles^ he 
viewed with infinite concern this shameful behaviour as ^ 
threatening ruin to his country. He recqllected -the nnan|f *| 
declarations of Congress, of the army, and of the inhabi-^ 
tants, preferring liberty to life^ and death to dishq^our, and 
contrasted them^with their present scandalous flight. Hh  
soul was harrowed up with apprehension^ that his country - 
would.be conquered, her army disgraced^ and iier liberties * 
destroyed. He anticipated, in imagination, that the Ameri- 
cans-would appear to posterity in the light of high sounding - 
boasters, who blustered when danger was at a distance, but 
shrunk at the shadow of opposition ^ Extensive confisca- 
tions, and numerous attainders, presented- themselves in 
full view to his agitated mind. He saw in imagination new | 
formed states, with the means of defence in their hands, I 
and the glorious prospects of liberty before them levelled ; 
to the dust r and such constitutions imposed on them, %s. 
were likely to crush the vigour of the human mind ; ' 
While the unsuccessfurissue of the present struggle would, 
for ages to come, deter pSsierity from the bold design of 
asserting their rights. Impressed with these ideas, he ha- 
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»rded his person for some considerable time in Ui0 rear of 
bis own men^atft in the front of the enemy, with his horse's 
head toward the latter* as if in expectation that, by an 
honourable death, he might escape the infamy he di-eaded 
from the dastardly conduct of troops on whoip be could 
place no dependence. His aids, and the confidential friends 
around .his pei*son, by indirect violence, compelled him to 
retire. In conseqti^Ke of their address and importunity, 
a life was saved for public service, which otherwise, from 
a sense of honour.and a gust of passion, seemed to be devo* 
ted to almost certain destruction. 

The shameful events of this day hastened tjbe evacuation 
of N. York. This was effected with very little lo%s of men, 
butjill the heavy artillery and a portion of the baggage^ 
provisions, military stores, and. particularly the tents, were 
unavoidably left behind. The loss of the last mentioned 
article was severely felt in that season, whei>. cold weather 
^as rapidly approaching. 

The British having got poi^session of the .city of New 
York, advanced in front of it, and stretched their encamp- 
ments across York Island ; while their shipping de- 
fended their flanks. Washington had made his strongest 
Ipost.at Kingsbridge, as that preserved his comnwnication 
with the country. . In front of this, and near to the Britishi 
he had a strong detachment posted in an intrenched camp. 
This position of the two armies was particularly agreeable 
to him ; for he wished to accustom his raw troops to face 
their enemies, hoping t^hat by frequent skirmishes they 
would grow so faihiliar with the dangers incident to war, 
as to fear them less. Opportunities of making the expe- 
riment soon occurred. On the day afti^r the retreat from 
New York, a skirmish took place between an advanced 
detachment of the British, army and some American troops, 
Commanded by Col. Knowlton, of Connecticut, and Major 
Leitch, of Virginia. Both thes^ officers fell, bravely fight- 
ing at the head of their troops. The captains with their 
men kept the ground, and fairly beat their adversaries from 
the field. This was ihe first advantage the army under the 
command of Washington had gained in the campaign. Its 
influence on the army was great. To increase its eflects, 
the parole the next day was " Leitch," and the general gave 
public thanks to the troops engaged therein. He contrasted 
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Iheir conduct with tlieiate shameful flight of the troops 
from the works on Kipp's Bay, and obse^ed, <^ 'Vhsx the j 
result proved what-might be done, where officers and HifiOij 
exerted themselvea j" and again called on all *< so to act asl 
not to disgrace the noble cause in which they were en-' 
gaged.'* 

General Howe continn:ed to prosecute his scheme for 
cutttngv^ff Washington's communicatfln with the eastera 
states, and enciosing him to as to .compel a general «ngage^ 
mi|nt« With this view the royal army landed op Frog's 
Neckt in West Chester count v^ and soon after advanced to i 
New Rochelle, and made sundry successive movements, all ; 
calculated to effect this purpose. A few skirmii^hes took 
place,, but a get^ral action was carefully avoided by ^^i^i 
Ington, except in one cas^e in which he had such a maoilest] 
-advantage from his position on bills near the White Plain% \ 
that Gen. Howe declined it. Tlie project of getting in the 
rear of the American so'ray was in like manueii frustrated] 
by frequent and judicious changes of its position. GeBiJ 
Howe failing in his first design^ adopted anew plan of ope* 
rations. His efforts were henceforward directed to an in- 
vasion of New Jersey. Washington, penetrating his de- 
»gns, crossed the North River. He wrote to Wijliara Liv 
tngston, governor of New Jersey, urging him to put thir^ 
militia of that State in the best state of preparation to de^ 
fend their country, and a'tso recommending the removal oi 
stock and provisions from the sea cost. About this tixAt 
Fort Washington was taken by storm, and the garrison, con 
sisting of more than two thousand men, with their com- * 
mander, Col. Magaw, surrendered prisoners of war. This \ 
was the only post held by the Americans on York Islan»i ; 
and was an exception to the general plan of evacuating and 
retreating. Hopes had been indulged that it might be de- 
fended, and in conjunction with Fort Lee, on the opposite 
Jersey shore, made useful in embarrassing the passage of .: 
British vessels up and down the IS'orth River. This post 
having fallen, orders for 'the evacuation of Fort Lee were 
imn\ediately given ; but before the stores could be remov- 
ed. Lord Cornwallis crossed the North River with six thou- 
sand men. Washington retreating before him, took post * 
along the Hackensack. His situation there was nearly si- 
milar to that which he had abandoned ; for he was liable t(K 
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enclosed between the Hackenaack and the Pa«uc rivers* 
[e therefore) on Ihe approach of the enemy » passed over to 
ewark. He stood his groftml there for soiAe dajrs* as if 
itermined on resistance ; but being incapable otany effeo» 
u^opposition, retreated to Brunswickf on the day l^ord 
omwaUis entered Newark. Ai Brunswick Washington 
kept his troops in motion, and even advanced a small de* 
tachment, as if intending to engage the enemy ^ Nor did 
ke quit this posii*ion till their advanced guards were in 
sight. ' Lord Stirling was left at Princeton with twelve hun- 
dred men} to watch the British : and Washington proceed- 
ed with the residue to Trenton. There he meant to make 
a ktand. Orders were previously given to collect and guard 
all the boats for sevi^nty miles on the Delaware. The bag* 
gage and stores were also passed over. These being se- 
cnred, Washington detached twelve hundred men to Prince*- 
ton, to keep up the appeaitince of opposition, and soon fol- 
lowed with about two thousand men who had recently 
i 'joined him. Before he reached Princeton^ intelligence was 
received that Cornwallis, strongly reinforced, was advancing 
from Brunswick in different directions, with-the appai^nt 
design of getting in his rear. An immediate retreat over 
, the Delaware became necessary. This was effected on the 
^8th of December* Washington secured all his boats on 
'the * Pennsylvsinia side ; broke tlow'n the bridges on the 
roads leading to the opposite shores, and posted his troops 
Ut the different fording places* So l&een was the pursuil, 
that as the ^rear gfuard of the retrefiting army embarked, 
the van of the enemy came in sight. The British having 
driven the Aitierican athiy out of Jersey, posted themselves 
np'and down the Delaware, and small parties passed and re- 
passed from one to the other, without any interruption. 
They made some attempts to get boats, but failed. They 
also repaired some of the bridges that had been recently de« 
strcyed, and pushed for\vard a strong detachment toBorden- 
ton. This was intended to increase their chtinces for cross* 
ing, and to embarrass Washington, who could not tell from 
which of their several positions they would make the at- 
tempt. Gen. Putnam was in the mean time sent on to su- 
S* rintend the erection of lines of defence from the Schuyl- 
1 to'the Delaware, for the security of Philadelphia. Small 
redoubts were hastily thrown up to guard the fording pld- 
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ces ; 4uid Grermantown was fixed upon as a place of ^n- 
dezvous, m case the British should cross and drive the^ 
Americans from their extended encampments on the Dela- 
ware. This retreat through tiiO Jerseys was attended withj 
almost «very circumstance that couid occasion embaraass- 
ment or depression. Washington was pressed with diffi- , 
culties on all sides. In casting his eyes around^^^ he could 
not promise himself adequate support from any quarter 
His glogmy prospects were not brighte^e4 by any e^pecta<i 
tions, on the fulfilment of which he could depend. JDis- ; 
tfustingy but not despairing, he asked Col. Reed, ^^ Should 
we retreat to the back |>arts of Pennsylvania^ will th^ Penn- ^ 
sylvanians support us ?** The Colonel answered, " If the 
lower counties are aubdued and ^ive up,, the backcoun^^s. 
will do the same.'' Washingi^ nobly replied, *^ We nfilbt 
retire to Augusta county, in Virginia. Numbers wiUbe 
obliged to repair to us for safety, and we must try what we 
can do, in carrying on a predatcH*y war ; and if overpower- i 
ed, we must cross the AUeghioiy mountains," Gen; Wash-,, 
ington had no cavalry but a small corps of badly mounted '^ 
Connecticut militia, and was almosi equallydestituteof artil-/^ 
lery, while conducting this. retreat. It commenced in a few 
days after the reduction of Fort Washington, in which the J 
flower of the American army were unade prisoners of war* 
A great part of the retreating troops consisted of those whol 
had garrisoned Fort Lee. These had been cotnpeiled to J 
abandon their post so suddenly, that they left behind them^ 
their tents, blankets, and cooking utensils. In. this situa*? 
tion they retreated, badly armed, worse cla4» «)d in many -^ 
instances barefooted, in tho cold months of Novembet' and^i 
December, through a despoqding country, more disposed : 
to seek safety by submission tl4tn resistance. Under all 
these disadvantages, they performed a march of about nine- j 
ty miles, and had the address to. prolong it to a space of | 
nineteen days, that as much time as possible might be guin- ] 
ed for expected ^reinfor cements to arrive- A? Jhey retreat- 
ed through the country, scarcely one of the inhabitants 
joined them ; while numbel-s daily flocked to the British 
army, and took the benefit of a royal proclamation issued 
at this critical tune» for pardoning all who, within sixl^ ' 
days, would return to the condition of British subjects^ 
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. The small force which began this retreat was daily les- 
i sening, by the expiration of the term of service for which 
t they were engaged. This terminated in November with 
I many) and in December with nearly two thirds of the resi- 
; due* ' No persuasions were availing to induce their conti- 
i nuance. The^ abandoned their General) when the advanc- 
ing, enemy was nearly in sight. The Pennsylvania militia 
; was engaged to th^ first day of January, |^ut they deserted 
\, in such numbers that it became necessary to place guards 
f at the ferries to stop them. Two regiments had been or- 
' dered from Ticonderoga to join Gen. Washington, but 
f their term of service expired on the first of December. — 
They refused Co reinlist, and went ofiV to a man. General 
L^f^ who commanded the eastern troops, was repeatedly 
f orate red by VVashington to cross the North River, an(^ join 
f the retreating army ; but these orders were not obeyed.-— 
k While at a distance both from his troops and the enemy, he 
^ was surprised and taken prisoner by the British. This be- 
gat suspicions, that, despairing of the success of the Ame- 
t ricans, he had chosen to abandon their service. Though 
these apprehensions were without foundation, they produ* 
ced the same mischievous effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple as if they were realities. About the same time Con- 
egress thought it expedient to leave Philadelphia and retire 
f to Baltimore. 

w^ Under all these trying circumstances, Washington was 
IP undismayed. He did not despair of the public safety.— 
r With uncoiiquerable firmness and the most ^perfer t self- 
t ..possession, he was always the same, and constantly showed 
I himself to bis army with a serene and undisturbed counte- 
nance Nothing was omitted by him that could embarrass 
^ the enemy, or animate his army and country. He fotcibly 
pointed out- to Congress the defective Constitution of their 
army, without cavalry, without artillery and engineers ; and 
enlarged^pon the impolicy of short inlistments, and plac 
ing confidence in milida suddenly called out and frequently 
i changed. He urged these matters with great warmth ; but 
to prevent ofTipnce, added, "A charactei^ to lose ; an estate 
i to forfeit ; the inestimable bleAsing of liberty at stake ; and 
; a life devoted, must be my excuse." He also hinted at the 
K propriety of enlarging his powers so as to enable hini to 
' act in cases of urgency, without application to Congress ; 
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but apologized for this liberty by declaring^ ^ tfai^ he felt 
no lust of power^ and wicihed with the greatest fervency for 
an opporiuniiy of tui'ning tlie sword into a ploughshare ;" 
but added, ^^ his feelings as an olEccr and a man had been 
audi as to force him to say, that no person ever l«ad a grea* 
ter choice of difficulties to contend with than himself." 

In this veiy dangerous crisis, Washington made every 
exertion to procure reinforcements to supply the place of 
those whb were daily leaving him. He sent Generals Mif* 
flin and /Armstrong to rouse the citizens of Pennsylvania. 
Col. Reed was dispatched to Governor Livingston, to urge 
on him the necessity of calling out the Jersey imiitia. 
These exertions were in a great measure unavailin;.^ ex* 
cept in and near the city of Philadelphia. Fifteen hundsfd 
of the citizens of that metropolis associated together, and 
marched to the aid of Washington. Though most of these 
were accustomed to the habits of a city lifcf they skpt in 
tents, barns, and sometimes in the open air, during the coid 
months of December and January. 

On the capture of Gen. Lee, the command of his army 
devolved on Gen. Sullivan, who, in obedience to the orders 
formerly given^ joined Gen. Washington. About the same 
time an addition was made to his force by the arrival of a 
part of the northern army. The Americans now amounted 
to about seven thousand men, though during the retreat 
through the Jerseys, they were seldom equal to half thai 
number. The two armies were separated from each other 
by the river Delaware. The British, in the security of con- 
quest, cantoned their troops in Burlington, Borden ton, 
Trenton, and other towns or New -Jersey, in daily expecta- 
tion of being enabled to cross into Pennsylvania by means 
of ice, which is generally formed about that time. On re- 
ceiving information of their numbers and differ6nt canton- 
ments, Washington observed, '^ Now is the time to clip 
their wings, when they are so spread." Yielding to bi« na- 
tive spirit of enterprise which had hiiii^rto been i^epressedy 
he formed the bold design of recrossing die Delaware^ and'^, 
attacking the British posts on its eastern banks. 

In the evening of Christmas day he made arrangementsT? 
for passing over in three divisions ; at M^Konkey's feriy,' 
at Trenton, and at or near Bordenton. The troops which 
were to have crossed at the two last places exerted them-' 
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selves to g;et over, but failed from the quantity of ice which 
obstructed their passage. The maiu body, about two 
tlioiisand.four hundred men, began to cross v«ry early in 
^he evening ; but were so retarded by ice that it was nearly 
f four o'clock in the morning before they w^re in a condition 
to take up their line of march on the Jersey side.. They 
irere formed in two divisions* One was ordered to proceed 
on the lower or river road ; the other on the upper or Pen- 
nington road. These having nearly the*same distance to 
march, were ordered imtnediately on forcing the out guards, 
to push directly -into Trenton, that they might charge the 
enemy before they had time to form. Though they march- 
ed (Afferent roads, yet they arrived within tln'ee minutes of 
each other. The out guards of the Hessian troops at Tren- 
ton soon fell back; but kept up a constant retreating fire. 
Their main body being hard pressed by the Amertcansi 
- wh«had already got possession of half their artillery, at- 
tempted to file off by a road leading toward Princeton, but 
were checked by a body of troops thrown in their war* 
Finding they were surrounded, they laid down their arms. 
The ftumber which submitted was twenty three ofiicers 
^ and eight hundred and eighty ^x men. Between thirty 
W and forty of the Hessians were killed and wounded* Col. 
Rahl was among the former, and seven of his ofiicers among 
tiie latter. Captain Washington, of the Virginia troops, 

Pand five or six of the Americans were wounded. Two 
ivere killed, and two or three were froeen to death. The 
m- detachnoent in Trenton consisted of the regiments of Rahl, 
Losberg, and Kni|>hausen, amounting in the whole to about 
fifteen hundred men, and a troop of Biiiish light horse^ 
^11 these were killed or captured, except about six hun- 
dred, who escaped by the road leading %o Bordenton. 

The British had a strong battalion of light infimtry at • 

'' .prince ton, ^and a. force yet remaining near the Delaware, 

superioc to the Atne.rtpan army/ Washington, there foi*e, 

in the evening of Uy|jMe day>, thmight it most prudent to 

cross into PenQajMHRTwith his prisoners. These being 

■J aecured, hf HlmP0B the Delaware, and took possession 

k/p[ TrentQ^rr^The detachmems which had heea distributed 

f over ^^iv Jersey previous to the capture of the Hessians^ 

! immediately after that event assembled at Princeton, aaA:,\ 

: were joined fiy the army from Brunswick under Lord Cor^- 
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wallis. From this position they came forward to Trentea 
in great force, hoping, by a vigorous onset, to repair the in- 
jury their cause had sustained by the late defeat. 

Truly delicate was the situation of the feeble American 
army. To retrout yvas to hazard the city of Philadelphia, ' 
and to destroy every ray of hope which began to dawn from 
their late success. To risk an action with a superior force 
in front, and a river in rear, was dangerous in the extreme. 
To get roun^ the advanced party of the British, and, by 
pushing forwards, to attack in theiv rear, was deemed pre* 
i'erable to either. The British, on their advance from 
Princeton, attacked a body of Americans which were post- 
ed with four field pieces a little to the northward of Tren- 
ton, and compelled them to retreat. The pursuing British 
being checked at the bridge over Sanpink creek by sdm'e | 
field pieces, fell back so far as to be Qut of their reach.-— j 
The Americans were drawn up on the opposite side of the' 
creek, and in that position remained till night, cannonading* 
the enemy and receiving their fire. In this critical hour, ; 
two armies, on which the success or failure of the Ameri« : 
oan revolution materially depended, were crowded into the 
small village of Trenton, and only separated by a creek, in J 
many places fordable. ) 

The British, believing they had all the advantages they 
could wish for, and that they could Use them when they 
pleased, discontinued all farther operations, and kept them- 
selves in Readiness to make the attack next morning. • But 
the next morning presented a scene as brilliant on the one 
side, as it was unexpected on the other. Soon after it be- 
eame dark, Washington ordered all his baggage to be si- 
lently removed, and having left guards for the purpose of 
deception, marched with his whole force by a circuitous 
route to Princeton. This^nanoeuvre was determined upon 
in a council of war, from a conviction that it would avoid 
the appeai*ance of a retreat, and at the same time the ha- 
zard of an action in* a bad position, and that it was the most 
likely way to preserve the city of Philadeiphia from falling 
into the hands of the British* Washington alsft presumed, 
that, frona Ian eagerness to efface the inipressions made by 
the late capture of the Hessians at Trenton, the British % 
commanders had pushed forward their principal force ; and ^ 
that the remainder in the rear at Princeton, was not more 
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^an e^ual to his ewn. The event verified thk con jectore* 
Xlie more effectually to disguise tbe departure of the Atne- 
rican^ from Trenton^ fires were lighted up in front of their 
camp. These not only gave an appearance of going to 
rest) btit, as flafne cannot be seen through, conceaUd from 
the British what was transacting behind them. In this re- 
lative position they were a pillar of fire to the one army^ 
aftd the pillar of a cloud to the other. Providence favour- 
ed this movement of the Americans. The weather had 
been for some time so warm and moist that the ground Was 
ftofl, and the roads so deep as to to be scarcely passable ; 
bnt the wind suddenly changed to the northwest, and the 
f^round in a short ume was frozen so hard that when the 
Americans took up their tine of march, they were no more 
retarded than if they had been upon a solid pavement. 

Washingtoh reached Princeton early in the morning, and 
would have completely surprised the British, had not u 
party which was on their way to Trenton, descried his 
troops when they were about two miles distant, and sent 
back couriers to alarm their unsuspecting fellow soldiers 
in their rear. These consisted of the 17th, the 40th, and 
55th regiments of British infantry, and some of the royal 
artillery, with two field pieces, and three troops of light 
dragoons. The centre of the Americans, consisting of the 
Philadelphia militia, whUe on their line of march, was 
briskly charged by a party of the British, and gave way in 
disorder. The moment was critical. Washington pushecf 
forward, and placed himself between his own men and the- 
British, with his horse's head fronting tbe latter. The 
Americans, encouraged by his example and exhortationtt 
made a stand, and returned the British fire. The General, 
though between both parties, was providentially uninjured 
by either* A party of the. British fled into the college, and 
were there attacked with field pieces, which were fired in» 
to it. T^he seat of the muses became for some time the 
scene of action. The party which had taken refuge m the 
college, after receiving a few discharges from the Ameri»- 
can field pieces, came out and surrendered themselves pri-^ 
soners ot war. In the course of the engagement sixty of 
the Hritish were killed^ and a great nftimber woundeel^ an^d 
sSxkttt tbree hmulred cf them takM prisoners^ The t tst 
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made their escape, some by pushing on to Trenton ; odiers 
.by returning to Brunswick. 

While they were fighting in Princeton, the British in 
Trenton were under armsj and on, the point of making, an 
assault on the evacuated camp of the Americans. With so 
much address had the movement to Princeton been con- 
ductedi that though from the critical situation of the two 
armies every ear may be supposed to have been open, and 
every watchfulness to have been employed^ yet VVashlng- 
lon moved completely off the grotind with his whole force, 
stores, baggage, and artillery, unknown to and unsuspect- 
ed by his adversaries. The British in Trenton were so en- 
tirely deceived, that when they heard the report of the ai^ 
tillery at Princeton, though it was in the depth of winter, 
they supposed it to be thunder. 

The British, astonished at these bold movements of an 
enemy supposed to be vanquished, instantly fell back with 
their whole force, and abandoned every post they held to 
the southward of New-York, except Brunswick and Aixt- 
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OAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

Of the operations of Genered Washington in New Jersey and Pemi' 
sylvania, in the campaign of 1777... .The battles of Brandy wine 
and Germ <ntown,... Washington is advised by the Rev. Jiacob 
Ducbe, to give op the contest ...The distresses of the American 
army.. .Its winter quarters in Valley Forge.. .Gen. Washington 
is assailed by the clamours of discontented indiTiduals and pub* 
lie bodies, and by the designs of a faction to supercede him in 
his oflVce OS commander in chief. 

THE victories at Trenton and Princeton prpduced the 
most extensive effects, and had a decided influence on sub* 
sequent events. Philadelphia was saved for that winter. 
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J&t%ej was recoteredii The dlroo^g spirits of the Ame- 
ricans were revived The gloomy appi*ehensions which 
had lately prevailed^ of ibeir being engaged in a hopeless 
cause, yielded to a confidence in their General and their 
army, and in the ultimate success of their struggles for 
liberty and independence* So strong an impulse was given 
to the recruiting serviee in every part of the United States, 
as gave good ground to hope that the commander in chief 
would be enabled to take the field in the spring with a perj 
roanent regular army, on the new terms of inlistraent. 

After the campaign had been thus carried into the month 
of January, Washington retired to Morristown, that he 
might afford shelter to his suffering army. His situation 
there was far from being eligible. His force for some con- 
siderable time was trifling, when compared with that of 
the British ; but ttie enemy and his own countrymen be- 
lieved the contrary; Their deception was cherished and 
artfully continued by the parade of a large army. Wash- 
ington placed his oMcers in positions of difficult access, and 
they kept up a constant communication vritli each other.-— 
This secured them from insult and surprise. While they 
covered the country, they harrassed the foraging parties of 
the British, and confined them to narrow limits. 

The remainder of the winter season passed over in a 
light war of skirmishes. These were generally in favour . 
of the Americans ; but Washington's views were much ^ 
more extensive. He hoped that his country, encouraged 
by the late successes at Trenton and Princeton, would have 
placed at his disposal a larg^ and efficient army, equal to 
that of the enemy .^ To obtain it, he urged with great ear- 
nestness tl^e advantage of being enaUed to undertake de- 
cisive operations before reinforcements to the British army* 
should arrive. Congress^ at' his instance, passed the re- 
quisite resolutions ; >ut these could not be carried into 
effect without the aid of the state legislatures. The de- . 
lays incident to this slow mode of doing; business, added to 
the recollection of the suffering of the troops in the last 
campaign, retarded* the recruiting service. Washington 
with infinite reluctance was obliged to give up his £avqtur^ 
ittfjplr^ect of an early active campaign. 

m file advance of the spring, when recruits were oh^ 
taioed, a difficiUty arose in assembling them from the dil* 
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fef ent trtatvs in irhleh ther had Been inliflltd. At the SH- 

iiBb had potiBessto^ of the oceans they could at pkftsure 
transfer ihi> war to any maritime poman of th« ui»on. 
Each state, anxicHis for its particular ftafetfi etaltned pro- 
tection from the cowiinon army of the whole Had they 
been indnfgvd, the feeble remnant WKier the immediate 
direction of the commander in chief wouid hate been ttfi* 
equal to any great enterprise. To these partial calls^Ke 
opposed an his authority and infiuencet and his pointed re* 
presentations made ai> impression in favour of primaiy ob- 
jects. These were to prevent the British horn getting' 
possession of Philadelphia, or the Highlands on the Uud- ; 
son. Both were of so nearly equal importance ta their ^- 
terest, that it was impossible to ascertain which should be 
preferred by Sir William Howe. In this ttnt:ertaitit7^ 
Washington made such an arrangement of his troq[>$ at 
would enable him to oppose either. The northern trbops 
were dividild between Ticonderoga and PeekskiU; whUe 
those from Jersey and the south were encamped at Mid^ 
dlebrook, near the Rariton. The American force coliect- 
ed at this strong and defensible encampment, was nominally 
between nine and ten thousantl men ; but the efibctive rai^ 
and file was about six thausand. A majority of the&e were 
raw recruits ; and a considerable number of such as had 
been inKsted in the middle states were foreigners or ser- 
vants. Tt» encourage the desertion of troops so slightly 
attached to the American cause, Gen. Howe oMred a re- 
ward to every soldier who would come over to' I j i^ - iy my^ 
and an additional compensation to such as would h^ing'lhelr 
arms with them. To counteract these propositicK^ Wash- 
ington recommended to Congress to give full pardon to all 
Americans who would relinquish the British service. 

The cAmpi»gn opened early in June on the part of the 
British, who ad v^Qt/ed toward Philadelphia as far as Somer- 
set county^ in I^w Jersey; but they soon fell baok to New 
Brunswick^ Afte^this retreat^ Sir William Howe en- 
deavoured to provdtie Washingtoo-Jto an engagement, andj 
left no manoeuvre untried th^Sttk calculated to inducel 
him to quit his position. Ax o|Hkme he appeared^i^sif he*] 
intended to push on, without regWpng the army *' 
to hinu< At another^ he accurate^^xamined the' 
tf the AmericaBeDGampment ; hoping that some 
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ed part might be found on which an attack might be made 
that would open the way to a general engagement. All 
these hopes were frustrated. Washifigton knew the full 
value of his situation. He had too much penetration to lose 
it from the circumvention of military manceu?reS) and too 
much temper to be provoked to a dereliction of it* His 
was well apprised it was not the interest of his country to 
commit its fortune to a single action. 

Sir WiUiam Howe suddenly relinquished his position in 
front of the Americans^ and retired with his whole force to , 
Amboy. The app^temly retreating British were purstied 
by a considerable detachment of the American army, and 
Washington advanced from Middlebrook to QuibbletowU) 
to be near kt hand for the support of his advanced parties. 
The British General immediately marched bis army back 
from Amboy, with great expedition, hoping to bring on a 
general action on equal ground ; but he was distf^pointed. 
Washington fell back, and, posted his ai*my in sucl» an ad« 
vantageous situation as compensated for the idfllHority of 
his numbers. Sir Williarii Howe was now fully convince4 
of the impossibility- of compelling a genel^i engagement 
6n eiqual terms, and silso satisfied that it would be too ha- 
zardous to attempt passing the Delaware while the country 
was in arms, and the main Aniierican aritiy in fiiU force in 
his rear. He therefore returned to Amboy, abd whence 
passed over to Staten Island, resolving to prosecute the 
objects of the campaign by an embarkation of his whole 
force at New Yorkt During the period of these mo\fe- 
ments, the real designs of Gen. Howe were involved in oo- 
scurity. Though the season for military operations was 
advanced as far as the month of July, yet his determinate 
object could not be ascertained. Nothing on his part had 
hitherto taken place, but alternately advancing and retreat- 
ing. Washington's embarrassment on this account was 
increased by Intelligence whfch arrived, that Burgoyne* 
was advancing in great force toward New*York, from Ca- 
nada. Apprehending that Sir Willistm Howe woald ulti- 
mately move up the .>forth River, and that his movements 
which looked southwai;dIy were feints, the American chief 
detached a brigade to reinforce the northernJdivision of his 
army. Successive advices of the advance* of Aurgoyne fa- 
voured the idea that a junction of the two roysi%irmies, near 
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Albany, was intended. Some mavetnents were therefore 
made by Waabiiigton toward Peekskill, and on the other \ 
aide tuwaixl Tr^ntony Mobile the nnain army was encamped i 
near the t3 love, in readiness to march either to the north - 
or south, as Ute movements of Sir William Howe might 
require. 

After the British had left Sandy Hook, they looked iaio 
the Delaware, and suddenly again put out to sea, and were 
not heard of for near three weeks, except that once or twic% 
-they had been seen near the coast steering abuthwardlyj 
Charleston, in S^uth Carolina, was supposed to be their ob^ 
ject at one time ; at another, Philadelphia by the way of ; 
the Chesapeak ; at another, the Uigblands of New York, to \ 
co-operate with Burgoyne. • 

The perplexing ancertmnty concerning the destination 
of the enemy which embarrassed the moviements of Wash* 
tngion, was not done away before the middle of August, 
when certain accounts were i*eceived that the British bad 
taken p€Mftessi<Ni of the Chesapeak, and landed as near to 
Philadelphia as was prscticable* While the object of the 
campaign wa8«.doubtful, every disposition was made to de- 
fend ail the supposed probable pc^nts of attack except 
Charleston. This being at the distance of seven or jei^ht 
hundred miles, could not be assisted by an army marching 
OTOr land^ in time to oppose the enemy conveyed thither 
by water. While this idea prevailed,, arrangements were 
inade to em{^oy the American army either against the 
enemy advancing from Albany, or against the British posts 
ill New Yorkf with the hope of making reparation for the 
expected loss of Charleston. As so<mi as' the arrival of 
the British in the Chesapeak was known^ Washini^ton or; 
dered the diffei^ent divisidns of his army to unite in the 
neighbourhood of Phiiad^pbia, toward the he^ of EJk ; 
and the militia of Pennsylvania^ Maryland, and the northern 
counties of Virginia, to take the field. He had previously 
written very pressing letters to the Governors ot the east- 
ern states, and to the Generals in the western parts of these 
states, to strengthen the northern army opposed to Bur- 
goyne; and even weakened himself by detaching some of 
his best troops, particularly Morgan's riflemen, on that im- 
portant service. In the spirit of true patriotism, he di- 
minished hii own diances of acquiring iamef that the cont* 
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cause might be most effectually promoted by the beat 
^sposiiion of the forces under his command) for simultane- 
CMis opposition to both Howe and Burgoyne. 

Washington passed his army with every appearance of 
confidence through the cit^ ot Philadelphia, with a view of 
making some impression on the disaffected of that city, 
and afterward pix>ceeded toward the head of Elk- About 
ihe i^me time he dii-ected Gen. Smallwood, with the mi- 
tetia of Maryland and Delaware, and some continental 
y-oopsy to hang on the rear of the enemy. » As a substitute 
lor Morgan's riflcmeni Gen. Maxwell was funiished with 
a corps of light infaniry, amounting to one thousand raen« 
and directed to annoy the rritish on their march tiirough 
the country. These troops were afterward reintbixed with 
Geu. Wayne's division. Though the militia did not Uifti out 
vnih that alacrity which might have been expected from the 
energetic calls of Washington^ yet a respectable force was 
assembled, which imposed on Sir William Howe a neces- 
sity of proceeding with caution. Mie royal army set out 
from the eastera heads of the Chesapeak on the third of 
Septeuiberi with a spirit which promised to compensate 
foe the various delays which had hitherto wasted the cam- 
paign. 1 hey advanced with great circumspection and 
boldnesss till they were within two miles of the American 
ftrniy, which was then posted in the vicinity of New Port 
Washington soon changed his ground, and tbok post on 
the high ground near Chadd's Ford, on the lirandy wine 
creek, with an intention of disputing the passage. It was 
the wish, but by no means the interest, of the Americans, 
to try their strength in an engagement. Their regular, 
troops were not only inferior in discipline, but in numbers 
to the royal army. The opinion 6f the inhabitants, though 
 founded on no circumstances^ niore substantial than 1 heir 
wishes, imposed a species of necessity on the American 
Geperal to keep his army in front of the enemy, and to risk - 
an action for the security of Philadelphia. Instead of thii^ 
had he taken the ridge of high mountains on his right the^ 
British must have respected'* his numbers, and probably 
would have followed him up the country. In tllfs manner 
, the campaign might have been wasted away in a manr^er 
fatal to' the invaders; but the builk of the American^ people- 
were so impatient of delays> and had such an overweening- 
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conceit of the number and prowess of their army, that they 
could not comprehend the ivisdom and policy of ma- 
noeuTres to shun a general engagement. 

On this occasion necessity dictated that a sacrifice should 
be made on the altar of public opinion. A general action 
was therefore hazarded. This took place at Chadd's Ford» 
on the brandy wine, a small stream which empties itself 
into Christiana creek, near its conflux with the river Dela- 
ware. 

The royal arms advance^ at day break in two columnn 
commanded by Lieutenant General Kniphausen and hori 
Cornwallis. They first took the direct road to Chadd's 
Ford, and made a show of passing it, in front of the main 
bo*^y of the Americans. At the same time the other co- 
lumn moved up on the west side of the Brandy wine to 
its fork, and crossed both its branches, and then marched 
down on the east side thereof, with the view of turning the 
right wing of their adversaries. 

This they effected, ayl compelled them to retreat with 
great loss. Gen- Kniphausen amused the An^^^icana with 
the appearance of crossing the Ford, but did not attempt 
it until Lord Cornwallis, having Crossed above and nK>Yed 
dotvn on the opposite sUle* had commenced his attack. 
Kniphausen then crossed the Ford and attacked the troops 
posted for its defence. These, ia.fter a severe conBict) 
were compelled to give way The retreat of the Ameri- 
cans soon became general, and was continued to Chester. 
Theirioss was about nine hundred, end considerably es- 
ceeded that of the Britislu- »The final issue of battles often 
depends on small circumstances, which human prudence 
cannot control. One of these occurred here, and prevent- 
ed Gen. Washington fron» executing ^« hold design,to ef- 
fect which hif troops were actually in motion. This was 
to cross the Brandy wine, and attack Kniphausen, while 
Gen. Sullivan and Lord Stirling should keep Earl Corn- 
wallis in check. In the most critical moment Washington 
received intelligence which he was obliged to credit, that 
the colump of Lord Cornwallis had been only making a 
feint, and was returning to join Kniphausen. This prevented 
the execution of a plan, which, if carried into effect, uould 
probably have given a different turn to the eve^its of the 
day. 
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l^aslnhgtot) made every exertion to repair the loss which 
hasd been safitakiecl. The battle of Branclywine was repre* 
sented^as not being decisive. Congress and the people 
wished to hasard a Aocond engagement, for the security of 
Philadelphia. Howe sought for it, and Washington did not 
decline it. He therefore advanced as far as the tVarren 
tavemyOfi the Lancaster road, with an intention of meeting 
his adversary. Ncai^ that place both armies were on the 

fciftt of engaging with their whole force; but were pre* 
nted by a most Tiolent storm of rain, w^ich continued for 
hi vthf^ day and night. When the rain ceased, the Ame*- 
ripans found that theh" ammunition was entirely ruined.... 
They therefore withdrew to a place ;of safety. Before a 
prepbr supply was procui^ed,^ the British maix:hed from 
their ji€»ition near the White Horse tavern, down toward 
the Swedes Ford. The Americans again took post in their 
frohtybtit the British, instead of urging an action, began to 
inarch up toward Reading. To save the stores which had 
]»eeTi deposited in that place, Washington took a new posi- 
doi>, and left the British in undisturbed possession of the 
roads which lead tp Philadelphia. His troops were worn 
down with a succession of severe duties. There were in 
his at*my above a thousand men who were barefooted, and 
Vfho had performed aU their late movements in that condi- 
Uoni ''^■ 

Though Washington had failed in his object of saving ^ 
Philadelphia, yet he retained the confidence of Congress 
and the States. With an army inferior in numbersf disci* * 
piifte, and equipments, he delayed the British army thirty 
days in advancing sixty miles through an open country, » 
without foriifi editions, and the waters of which were evtry 
where fordable. Though defea^id in one general action, 
be kept together liis imdisciplined and unprovided army, 
and m less than a week offered battle t6 his successful ad- 
versary. When this was prevented by a storm of rain 
which ruined his ammunition, while many of his soldiers 
were without bayonets, he extricated them from the most 
imminent danger, and maintained a respectable standing... 
Instead ©f immediately retiring into winter quarters, he ap- 
proached the enemy and encamped on the Skippack road* 
The British army took their stand in Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantowDy shortly after the battle of Brand/wine. From 

F 
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these, poMOonSf especially the Imt^ o^^deraUe ^detacli- 
ments were sent to Cb^ster »nd tbe vicUiityj to favoQ^r an 
^t4etnpt toopen tbe navigatioB of the river .Dekware, whick 
had been obstructed with |;reat ingenuity and iiidusti-]^ by 
the Ameiicans. 

About the same time the American array received arc- 
inforcemeut of two thousand £ve hqn4red men, which ^o* 
creased its elTective force to eleveti thousaiTd. . 

Genersil Washington conceited that the present m.(Mnefig|| 
iiiriTished a fair opportunity for enterprise* He therefio^'^ 
resolved to attack^ the British in Germaotown. The%* line^ 
of encampment crossed that yillage at right .angles; tlje 
left wir^ e:xtending on tbe west.of. the Schuylkill. That 
wing was covered in front luidfiadk by the. Gel*man ^hass- 
seiirs. . A battaiian of light infantry, and the que en V Ameri- 
can ranger's were in front of the .right. The 40th. regi- 
ment, with another battalion of iolantryy was posted at. tbe 
head of the village. The Americans moved from their en- 
campment on the Sk^ppacii road in the evening of the third 
of October^ with the intention of sur^isli;tg their atlver* 
saries .early ne;xt morning, and to attack both wings iii froi^t 
and rear a^ tlie same time^ so as to prevent th^ several 
parts from supporting ^ach other. Tbe divisions of Greene 
and Stevens, tanked by M*Dougars brigade, were to enter .^ 
h^ the limekiln road. The militia of Maryland and Jer^ey^ ^ 
imder Generals Smallwood and ^Furman,. were f*to march by , 
► the old York road, and to fall upon the rear.of their right. 
Lord StirHf^g, with Nashe's and MaKwcH's brigade, were 
to forrS a corps 4e reserve. The Americans began thek». 
attac'k about sunrise, on live 40th regiment and abattaJioQ 
of ^ght infantry. These being obliged to retrejat^ were : 
pursued into <the yillage.^ On their fet^^EaJ> Xi^wt* *CoL 
JVlu8grove,.with six comp^inies, took .post ^n Mr. Chew '4 
strong «tone house, vvhich lay in front of the Amerieatis. 
From an adherence to the militavy m^xim of never leaving 1 
a fort possessed by an enemy in the rear, it was resolved ! 
to attack the party in the house. . 

In the mean time Gen. Greene got up with his iColuiiin« 
and attacked the right wing. Col. Mathews routed a party 
of the Efiiish opposed to him, killed several and took one 
hundred, and ten prisoners ; hut, from tne dcukness <)£ the 
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4a^ lost sight of the br%ad^.to, which he hft]onf^ed, and 
Ifaving separated fvonst it, wa^ taken prisonervwith his whole 
^gtmem i zmd the prisoi^rs which he had previaasly take n 
were released. ;-A wttinber of the troopa in Greeners di- 
vision were stopped by the halt of the paity^heibre Chew'« 
liouse. Near one huif of th«^ Atnerican arnvf remained 
for some tinie «t thav. place inaetivi?. Iik the mean time 
Gen. Grey led on three hattftlioas of the third hngade^, and 
tacked wnh.rvigour. A sharp contest followed. Two 
ritish i^egiments atiack€d-at the same time on the oppo* 
ite side of the town*: ^enc^*al Grant' moved tip the 4QtU 
regiment to the aid, of those ^ who were engaged with 
€rreene*s column,^ -^ 

ThftTOofrfing wa^ feggf^ , Thisj bf concealing^ the true 
<ftitu^iph of the p^*ti8% oec^ioned mistakes, and made so 
much camion necessary as to give the, British trine to re« 
cover from the effects of thieir first surprise. - From these 
cauises the early promising ai^»eardnces on the part of the 
assailants were speedily revorscd. The Americans left 
the field hastily^ and all>efiVH*ts to rally ^hem were ineffec- 
tuij- Washington was obliged to relinquish the victory he 
had thought wij^hin his* grasp,' and" to^ttrrn his -whole atten^ 
tion to tl\e security of his armyi A retreat abo»t twenty 
miles tp perkioming was made,, with the loss of only one 
piece of artillery. In the i^ngagement the loss of the Arnt.* 
rican%> including the wounded and four. hundred prisoners^ 
was about eleven hnilrdred: A considerable part of this 
was occasioned by the fOth i^g^ment, which, from the doors 
and windows of Mr. Ckew^s large stone house, kept up a 
constant firo on th^ir oncovered advet^rl^s* ' 

The :plan of the battle of Germantown was judiciouS) 
and -its comraenceqaent well conducted ; b«t to ensure its 
^uccess^l execution, a steady co«operation of the several 
divisions of the.assail^tswa^ necessary. Th<r numerous 
enclosures to be passed, and, the thickness of the fog, ren- 
dered this impossi1>]e j especially by troops who were- im- 
perfectly disciplined, aiid without the advantages of expe-* 
rience. 

Congress voted Umr unanimous thanks '*^to General 
Washington for his wise and well concerted attack^ and to 
the officers and soldiers of the army, for their brave exer- 
tions on that occauonf" and added, <^they were wen ss^^ 
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tisfied th^ the best desigtis wld boldest elfeft&nia]^ soiqe* 
times fail by unCoveseen incide&u." 

In tbe latter part of the campaign of i 7fTr Uk propordoti 
as the ky»ft of Phikdelphia became mpn^ prdbtibie^ Wash- 
ington t9ok every, precaution cvenrtuall^ .to-dinainish its 
value to llieenemy* Ordei*t we^re given for snoviag^ the 
ioilitary silores and tbe vessels ai the wharves jof that city ^ 
highec up the 'Delaware* From (he time^ tW'the iinti&l 
got. possession) eveiy aid -consistent with greater object 
>vas given to cbe forts cofistructed en th>e Delaware i<>r op^j 
jl»oslng iJtusi lh*itis1» iii their attemptls to open ibe navtgatu 
of Uiat river* Troops were, stationed .cm both sides of. the \ 
Delaware to prevent the inhabitants froia going with ihmr 
provisions fa ti)e market of Phihidelphia^ an'dP" to destroy i 
fifnall foraging parties sent ont to ob^xun supplies ioi! tbe 
j^yal army. . These, arDangemetits being iitade Wadiing^ 
ton advanced toward Phiiadetphil^ His objects, were te 
enfeeble the: royal army m their operations s^^nst the 
forts on the Delaware; to attack them if circunastances fa* 
A'ouredj and prevent their teceiving suppliea from the 
country. The British shortly > after evacuated Germtui' 
town ; conc^trated their force at Philadelphia^ and dii ec^ 
ed their principal attention to the opening the navigation 
#f the Delaware. This employed ^em for more than sb \ 
iireeks; and after ag'reat display of gallantry pa both nidesi ] 
was Ri>aHy accomplished. * 

In this discotftraging state of public affain> a long lettefr | 
was addressed by the .reverend Jacob Duche, late chap^kii 
ei Congress, and a clergyman of the first raitk) lor cba* 
vacter, ])iety, imd eloquence, to Gen* Wa^»ngtoti; the 
pui:port of which watt, to persuade him tbat farther resis* i 
tance %o Great Britadn was hopeless,. and wmild only in* 
crease the calamities of their ooamion country *, andtmdef ' 
this impressbn to urge him ta make ihe best terms lid 
xoqid witii the Biitisii commander, and' to give up the con- . 
test. Such a letter, at. such a ^tirae, in unison with the < 
JfiAown sentiments of manj desponding ckisse^s^ from a per* 
son whose character and connections placed liim above aN 
suspicion of treachery, and whose attachment to his native 
country, America^ was unqaestioHs^le, could not liaye fml* i 
cd to make an invpression on minds of a feeble textuce; 
but firom Washington, who never despaired of his counuyj 
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Xhe^laboai^d epiatle oftM konesi, bu^ umid divine, receiv- 
ed ' no fari:her i)duc« than, a verbal message to the writer 
thereof^ << That if the comeius of his letter had been knowny 
it should have been returqed unopened/' 

WJuleSir VVilHam Hoive, was succeeding in every cr* 
ter prise in Pennsylvania* intelligence arrived that Gen. 
Buvgoyn^ ind hU whole aJ*my had s«i*rendere<l prisoners 
of war.tQ the Americans* Wa^hinj^ton soon after receive4 
:a considerable reinfo,pccn>ent, from the northern army^ 
'which had accomplished this great event* With thi^^ iar 
[ creased force he took a position at and near Whiteraarsh, 
The royal army haviiig succecdwl in removing the obstruct 
- ti^iTS in the river Deiawarej were reacly for new enter- 
prises.. Sjir VVilli^Ti Howe marched out of Philadelphia, 
lyith almost his whole fprce, expecting to bring on a ge- 
neral. engagement.^ The next morning he appeared on 
Cihesout hilf^ in front of, and aboitt three miles distiant from 
tlbc right wing of tho Americans.' On- the day following 
the British changed their ground, and moved to-the right. 
Two days after they tnoved still further to the right, and 
made' every appearance of- an intention to attack the Ame- 
rican encamp nient.-- Some ««kir«ushes took place, and a 
general action was hourly expected ; hut instead thereof 
on the morning of the i^ext day, after various marches ana 
c^mtermarches, the. British filed off from their right by 
two or three different* -^rou lev in full march for Philadel- 
phia.- 

W hile the twp armie's w^re manoeuvring,* in "constant " 
expectation of an immediate engagement, Washington rode 
through every brigade- of his army, and with a firm steady 
countenance gave orders in person how to receive the ene« 
myr aniJ ^particularly -urged/on his troops to place r their 
cliief dependefnce on- the bayonet.V His position, in a^ mi-' 
litary point of view, was admirable". '^ He was so sensiblje of 
the a3vantages of it,- that- the maneeuvresof Sir William 
' Howe for some days tould not allure him fronvit. ^ In con- 
sequence of the reinforcement lately received, he had not 
in any preceding period of the campaign been in an equal ^ 
condition for a|fe.neral engagement. Though he ardently 
wished to be atlacked, yet he would hot relinquish a posi-- 
tion from which he hoped for reparation for the adversities t 
of the campaign. He could not believe that Gen. Howe^ - 
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vith a vicloriousarmyi.and tb«t lately i^inifoi'cttd wi th fottf 
thousand men from New Yotk> should come otit <»f ftill^- 
<ie]pliia xmly lo return thither agahi. Jit therefore pre- 
sumed, that to avoid the disgrace of ^ucli a morem^nty the 
British commander vould^ from a sense pf military honour, 
be coifipelled to attack him, though under great di^d van- 
tages. When he found him cautious of enga^ngvand in-- 
t lining to his left, a daring design was formed, Which would 
liavc been executed had the British, either continued in. J 
theit position, or lyioved^ a little farther to this Ifeft of thftij 
American army. This. was to hi^ve atteniipted in^the night J 
to surprise Pliiladelphia. , 

Three days after the retreat of tire Bditsb, Washington j 
fcommunicated in general orders his tnteniion-6f retiring j 
into winter quarters. He expressed to his army high^ap- 
probation of their past conduct : gave an encouraging state- 
ment of the prospects of their country : exhorted thenfi 16 
bear the hardships insepar;d)le from their situation* and en- 
deavoure'd to convince their judgments that these weJ^c 
necessary for the public good, and unavoidable front the 
distressed situation of the, new formed states. 

The same care to cut off all communication between the 
enemy and the country was continued, and the same means 
employed to secure that object. Gen. Small wood was de- 
tached to Wilmington to guard the Delaware. Col; Mor- 
gan, who had lately returned from the victoriouls northeni 
army, was placed on the lines on the west side of thd 
Schuylkill; and Gen. Armstrong near the old caoip attbc 
Whitemarsh, with a respectable force under the cotnmatid 
of each, to prevent the country people from carrying provi- 
sions to the market in Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge, about twenty five i4iit6S'*drstant from Phi- 
ladelphia, itas fixed upon for the winter quarters of the ] 
Americans. This position was preferred to distant and i 
more comfortable villages, as being calculated to give the 
most extensive security to the country. The American 
army might have be^n tracked by the blood of their feet in , 
marching without shoes or stockings, Over the hard frozeti 
ground between Whitemarsh and the Vallty Forge. Un- 
der these circumstances, they had to sit down in a wood 
in the latter end of December, and to build huts for their^ 
accommodation. To a want of clotlahg v^as added a w^nt 
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ef provkions. For some days there wail little less than a 
famine in the camp^ Washington was compelled to make 
Beixures Tot the support of bis army. Congress had autho* 
riseid him so to oo ; but he wished the civil mithority to 
manage tife delicate btrshiess ef impressment} tmd regret^ 
ted the measure as subirersire of discipline^ and calculated 
to raise i^ th^ sOlitiers li disposition to lieentionsness and 
pi unde r. To suff^s r his army to starVe or disband) or to fc'd 
>heiii by ibrce^ were the only altei^nativei offered to .\% 
^4^ioice. Though he exercised these extraordinary powers 
Svith equal reluctsmce and discretion, his lenity was virtual- 
ly ceiislired by Cotigrcss, « as profceeding fi*om a deiicaoy 
in exerting military atitliority on rtie citizens, which, in 
their opinion, might prove prejudicial to the general liber- 
ties of America ;" at the same time bis rigour was con«* 
demned 6y those frotn whom provisions were forcibly taken. 
The sound judgment and upright principles of the com- 
mander HI chief gave a' dedided preference to the mode of 
supplying his army bf fair contract, but the necessities 
thereof proceeding from bad management in the commis- 
sary department^ the deprecij^tron of the Congress bills of 
credit; the selfishness of the farmeris in preferring British 
metallic to American paper money, together with the 
eagemessof Congress to starve the British army in Phila- 
delphia, compelled him to extort supplies- for his army at 
the point of the bayonet In obedience to Congress, he is* 
sued a proclamation, " rdlling on the farmers within se- 
venty miles of head quarters to thresh oqt one half of tbeif 
grain by the first of February, and the residue by the first of 
March, under the penalty of having the whole seized as 
straw." 

Great were the difficulties Washington had to contend 
with for {eeding and cflpthing of iiis army ; but they were 
not the only ones which at this time pressed on him. The 
states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey were importunate 
with him to cover them from the incursions of the enemy. 
In both there were many discontented individuals, who, 
regretting their oast losses and present danger from the vi- 
cinity of a contfBering army, were so far misled by their 
feelings as to suppose it to be the fault of Gen. Washing- 
ton, that the inferior destitute army "under his immediate 
ceramaud had not been ad successful as tbesij^ciior well. 
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supported northern army onder Gen. Gates. . The iegislaT i 
ture of Pennsylvania probably sore from the loss orc^eit 
capital, oniiearing ihat WasUington wi^s abqpt to retlr^^ m* 
ta winter quarters, presented a remoustran<:e to Congress 
on that subjqct^ i^ which their diasatisfaetioii wi^h the Ge- 
neral was far from .being coiusealed. A copy of this being 
sent to hiln,. l^eaddressed Congress in terms.very different 
froriLhis usual style^ He'stalecl, "that though ever/ thing 
in his power had been, done, for supporting hi| ai*my, yet 
their inactivity, arising from, their manifold wants, was ' 
charged to his account; that the army ^seldom had provi- ' 
aions for two days inadvance.; that few of his men had more 
than one shirt, many only a moiety ^f one, and some none 
at all ; that soap,; vinegai^f and such. like articles! though 
allowed by Congress, . had not been seen in camp for jseve* 
ral weeks ; Jthat byaiicld return two thousand, eight. hun- ^ 
drcd and ninety eight of. his ar,nniy were uiifit for dlity, be* ' 
eause they were bai*e footed^ and otherwise naked j that his 
whole effective., force in c<;mp,aifiounted to no more than 
elght^housand two hundred inen fit fur duty ; thatnotwith-r 
standing ,thes& complicated wants, the remonstrance of the ^ 
Pennsylvania legislature reprobated the measure of his go* 
ing into winter <juartersy. as if its authors thought the sol- 
dic;rs were made of stocks or stones, and as if they conceiv- \ 
ed it easily practicable for an inferior army ,^ cirjcumstanced i 
as his wav-toconfine a superior oae, well appointed and I 
every way provided, for. a .'Sifinter's^campaign, within the ^ 
city of Philadelphia, and to cover all. the cir?cumjacent coun- 
try from their depri^dation.!* He assured the complalners, 
<* that it was much ^easier to draw up remonstrances in a < 
comfortable room by a good fire side, than to occupy a cold ' 
bleaik hDl,and ale^ep ur^ex frost 4ind auoW|. without, clothes ^ 
or blank cts^??' ] 

To .the other vexations which crowded on. Gen. Wash- 
ington at the close of the campaign of 1777, was adcted one ! 
of a peculiar, nature. Though he was conscious he had 
never solicited, and tha.titwa« neither from motives ot in* 
ierest nor of ambitio^i he had accepted the command of the 
army, and that he had with cleap hands-lfad a pure heart, 
to the utmost of his power, steadily pursued what his best 
judgment inforrae^d him was for the interest of his coun- 
.»y i yet he received certain information that a cabal, con^ 
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"^itftiiig^ of fl^nir members ef Coiigies^, and a few "G^neital 

Ofiibers of thib armf^ was plotting tx> SHpecsede hk& in his 

.^onnnaiid. The schetn^ wlis to obuii» the annctiim of some 

isi the «tai»3 legislatures to instra^t their da4e^^6s to tnore 

4a Con^r^ss lor- an iaqtiirf thta thf^ cau^siM •^the ^loms^of 

the carapaigns<>f }77^aiMiif77i with the hopfe that some 

, intemperate restiliHbdnd |»,ased hf theia wouid eitfaep Isail 

to the remOTal of the €^^ei»i« 6^MB(nlnd hb mHitsry feel- 

. ing& fio as to knliice ius (reognatinif*. • ^ AHndnyfuotn papert 

iconteurviog high QbadgestagaTitst hiniyanii urgiiigtbeiivcesi- 

^4Sity of putlii>g 6OKn0 f^w^ energetic of&ter at the head of 

the armj^i, wefe sct>l tp Heniy Laurens, President of Conh 

l^resai) Patrkk l|eni7y goivemoT of Virginia, and others,-^ 

The^e were for^wcled tb Gen«« Wa^hkigton* In his replf 

to iMLr. J#aur;)Bns; he wrote afli ff^ows s '^ i canpot tKM^^m^ 

fy express the €^iig;^tion;l fcii toward^yoii for jwur friend* 

ship. a»d potiteness^ ijipon an occasiott. in. which i am so 

deeply interested. 1 was not unappri^d that a melignattt 

fsK^ioB ^d bden &9r some time fortaifi^ to.mf prej^ce^ 

.lyhichyConseioHS' as (anf of ha^ng ever doive all in my 

po^er.to answei* the iiFtipdrtafk.pQrposes of the tra«trepo»» 

«d in. me, cotitd not b^t give tne sotne pain on a perdonsl 

-account ; btil^^my chief concern ^ises'ironi an apprehedsiofi 

of the dangerws^cotisequeticerwhieh intestine dissensions 

may^ p/ove tathe commohfcaiuse. 

^ As I have ha other view timxt to {uroniote the publie 
good, and axtk mambitioas of honours not founded in the 
approbation taf my country^ I wohld not desire in the least 
degree to s^ppresa a free spirit of inquiry into any pan cC 
.iny conduct, that evpn factioQ itself may deem reprehensl<- 
hie. The amioymottS paper handed yoa exhibits many se- 
rious charges, and it is my -wish that it may be submitted 
to Congress, This: I am the more inclined to, as the sup- 
* pression or concealmem may p08dU>ly involve you in e«i» 
barrassmeata hereafter, since it is ttncertain how many, or 
who may be :|mvy. ID the contents. - 

** My enemies take an U!) generous advantage of tne.«^ 
They know the^elicacy of my situation, and that motives 
of policy deprive nie of the defence I might otherwise m^e 
against their insidious attacks. They know I Canno! com- 
bat insinuations, however injurious, without disclosing 8e«> 
crets it Is of the utmost ;noment to concfsj^ But idty 
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should I expect to be exempt from ccQfture, the «irffaili 
lot of an elevated station ? Merit and4aientsi which I ^srh 
not pretend to rivttli have ever been subject to it y- tnyj-heait 
* tells me it has been ntf imrefnitted aim to do the best which 
circQmstances would permit ; yet 1 may hzlte been verf 
often mistaken in my judgment of the means, jind may.j la 
many instaneest deserye the knptitattoii of error/' . 

About the same time it watf^ reported that Wa6hing[to&| 
liad determined to resign his Command* On this oocasiod 
he wrote to a gentleman > in New»£n^land ai follows :*'*'l| 
ean assure you that no perscmever heard pie di-op an ex>i^i 
pression that had a tendency- to resignation. The same i 
principles that led me to embark in « the opposition to 
the arbitrary claims of- Great Britain, operate with addi- 
tional force at this day ;. nor is it my desire to withdraw my 
•services while they are considered of importance in the^ 
firesent contest; btit to reports design oflhis kind Is among 
the arts which those who^ are- enikavouring to ^effect' a- 
^•han]^, are practising tx> bring it to pass. I have suddt and ; 
I still (jo say, that thei^e is not aif t>ftiter in the United States 
that would return to 'the sw^s of. domestic. U&. with more 
heaH-felt joy tton I'shottW Biit I*would hlive this declai- 
lation accomistfiied by these semimentSfthat while the pub- 
lic are satbfied with my endeavours, 1 nvean f not to shrink i 
from the cause ;' but the rnofl^etit her voicet not thatof fao* j 
lion, cal ts u pon me to resign, . I • shall do > it wit h. as mu ch j 
pleasure airever the weary traveller retired to test." 

The^ machinations did not^ abate the ardour df Wash> 
ington inthe Qommcm duise. - His peatriotism was too solici 
to be sbaketr either by envy or ingratitude. ; Nor was the 
smallest effect produced in diniinishing his well eamedjre- 
putation.v Zfeal the most acti\'e,- and' services the tnbst be- 
neficial, and at the same^ time, dismterested, had riveted 
Mm in the affbctionsof his cburrtry andurmy. ^ Even the *. 
yictoriousr troops under Creneral Gates^ though' compari- 
sons' highly flattering to felieir vanity- had been made be*' v 
tween them and the army in Pennsylvania, clung' to Wash- 
ington as their political saviour. The resentrabent of the 
people was generally excited against thost who were sup^ 
posed to be engaged in or friendly to the scheme of ap- 
pointing a new commander in chief over the Atnericaa 
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tenjtrskf Wkahmgi^n pr«|iafc&ibr.tEe cainpai^ of 1778«..Sttr^'sM 

^ the British , abd defeiits them at Afonineiith...ArreMa General 

JUee»... Calms the irritation' esCf^ted by the departure of ti»€ 

French 6^et from Rhoda-IiiUiifl to BosUMi«*«r0i9fttad€a &ara aa 

.la^^aaion of '^Canada. 

Wasiiikotok devoted the short respite from field duty 
MFhich ^fono^ed the encampment of the army at Valley 
Por^e, to prepa'pe for an early and aclive ciimpaign in the 
year f 77B. He laboured to^impress on* Cong;r^s the neces- 
sity of having in the field a regular, army > at least equal to 
that of the enemy. -He ticansmitted io theindkidual states 
# return of 'the troops- they^ had severally fvrniffhed for the 
continental army. While tliie^eitkibited toeach itsdefici* 
ency, it gave the General an opportunity to urge on them 
respectively the necesaty of completing their quotas. 

Congress deputed a committee of their body to reside in 
campt and, in concert with Gen. Washington, te investigate 
the state of the army, and to report such i*eforms as might 
be deemed expedient. This committee, known by the name 
of "The Committee of Arrangements,'' repaired to Valley 
Forge, in Jan uaiy,. 17-78. -Washington laid before them '4 
statement, 4n -which a comprehensive view gf the army was 
taken, and in which he ^minutely pointed out wliat he deem- 
''ed necessary for the correction <of existing abuses, and for 
the advancement of the service. . He recommended, <^ as 
essentially necessarv, that in addition to present compensa- 
tion, provision should be made by half pay, and a pensionary 
establisiiment (writhe foture support Kd the officers, so as to 
render isbeir commissions valuable." He priinted out ^^ the 
insoAciency of their pay, especially^iu its present state of 
deprectatiotit for their decent subsisteoce ; the sacrifices 
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ihtf had already made, and the Unreasonableness of estpieet J 
ing that they would continue patiently to bear such an over^ 
proportion of the coiRtnoo caiatniuea^ growing out of tJ 
necessary war, in which all were equally interested ; t] 
many resignations that had already taken place, and lif^ 
probability that more would /ollow, . to the great inj^ury 
the service ; the impossibility of keeping up a strict disci- 
pline among officers whose commissions) In a pecuniary I 
view, were so far from being worth holding, that they were , 
tbc mcana of impoverishing them.** These, and other' 
weighty considerations, were apcon^panied with a decjara- 
tkm by G^pn. Washington $^' that he^heither cotild nor would ^ 
receive the . smallest, fiene fit' Ir6m tlie* proposed establbh*^ 
ment, and that he bad no other inducepfient in urging it, but 
* a full conviction of its utility an^ propriety." 

In the ssuDM statement ttie comman<lei*4« chief explained ' 
to the committee of Congress the defects in the quarter ma^ 
terd, and other idepariBiBiiits^tQmiected with the supporr 
and comfort^ the. army; and aho urged die necessity of 
^i£h stale compieting Its quota by draughts from the mili- 
tia, fhe statement concludes with these impressive wdrds: 
'^ Upon the wiiolo, gentlemenv 1 doubt not you are fully im-^ 
pressed with the defects of our present military system, ' 
and> witin the necessity of speedy and dei^isiVe measures to 
place it on a saiislactory fpotiog. The disa^^eabte picture 
I have givQn you of the wants and suiTenngs of the army, | 
and the discontents reigning among the officers^, is a JQst 
representation of evils equally melancholy and important; 
and unless efFecuial remedMs be. applied tvithout loss of 
time, the most alarming and ruinous consequences are to 
'1^ apprehended*" The committee were fully impressed 
with the correctness of the observations made by the com- 
mander in chief,. and grounded their report upon iheni» A; 
general concurrence of sentiment took place. Congress j 
passed resolutions^ but wi(h sundry limitations, in favour of 
half pay to theit* officers for seven years alter the war ; and 
gave tlieir sanction to the other measures suggested by 
Wa^iingt<m', and recommended by their Committee. '.Buti 
from the delays incidental to large bodies, either delibera- 
ting upon or execudng^public business, much time neces- 
sarily ehipsed before the army received the benefits of the*( 
proposed reforms ; and in the ntean time their distresses 
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ikpproached to such a height as threatened their immediate 
H^ssolution. Respect fbr their xiDrnmander attached both 
MKcers and soldiers so strongly to his person, as enabled 
■hn to keep them together under privations almost too 
Ifmch for human nature to bear. Their effective force 
tiKroughotit the winter was little more than iive thousand 
men, though their n*umbers on paper exceeded seventeeA 
Ihousand. It was well for them that the Britisli made no 
attempt to disturb them while in this destitute condition. 
In that case the Americans could ho( have kept their camp 
£or want of provisions ; nor could thejr have retreated from 
It without the tertain loss of some thousands who were bare- 
footed and otherwise almost naked. Neither could they 
bftve risked an action with any probable hope of success, 
or without hazarding the most serious consequences. 

The historians of the Atilericap revolution will detail the 
^ATticulars of a treaty enjtered into about this time between 
rFrance and the United States, and also (hat thereupon the 
governmest of Gr6at Britsua offered terms to the Ameri- 
cans equal to all they had asked slnterior to«the declaration 
of independence. The first certain intelligence of those 
offers was received by Gen.. Washington in a letter from 
Major General Trybn^ the British Governor of New York, 
enclosing the conciliatory proposals, and reeommending 
"that they should be circulated by Gen. Washington 
, among th^ officers and privates of his army.'* Instead of 
'Complying with this extraordinaVy request, he forwarded 
the whole to Congress. The oflfers of Great Britain, which, 
if made in due time, woufd have prevented the dismember* 
roent of the empire^ were promptly rejected. The day 
after their rejection a resolution formerly recommended 
by Washifigton was adopted by Congress, in which they 
tirged upon th^ different states "to pardon, under certain 
limitations, such of their misguided Citizens as had levied 
War against the Uilited States.'^ Copies of this were struck^ 
off in English and German, and Gen. Washington was dir 
rected to take measures for circulating them among the 
American levies in the BritliM^ army. He immaediately en- 
, closed them in a letter tb Tryon, in which he acknowledged 
the receipt of his late letter covering the British conciliatory 
n bills, and requesting their circulation in the American ar** 
' my } and in the way of retort requested the instrumentality 

G 
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of Tryon in making the resolves of Congress knowD t^ tb^ 1 
^inericftfi$ in the Biiti&h SLrtxkjy on whono. thqy wj&re iiiteiMi- 
ed to operate- 

AboiH this time Sir William Howe resigned tbe coip-. 
msnd of the British army, and returned to Great; 3rkajuk^ 
His successor, Sir Henry Ciintot>> had scarcely entered oa 
the duties of his office, when he received e^ersto evacu- 
ate Philadelphia. This was deemed expedient JTrom aa ap- 
{prehension that it would be a dangerous position in case ^ 
French fleets as was expiected^ should arrive in the Dela- 
ware to co-operate with the Americans. ^ 

The design of evacuating Philadelphia was soon, diseo- 
vered hy Washington ; but the object or course of the ene- 
my could not be precisely ascertained. Their preparations 
equally denoted an expedition to the scmth ; an embarka-^-' 
tion of their whole army for New York ; or a march to that 
city through New Jersey, in tbe two first cases Wsv^hi!^* 
ton had not the means of annoyance ; dut as the probability 
of the last daily increased, he directed bis chief atitentio^ 
to that point. Gen. Maxwell, with the Jersey br^ade, waj^ 
ordered over the Delaware to take post about Mount HoHy> ; 
and to co-opei*ate with Gen. Dickinson at the head of the J 
Jersey mititia, in obstructing the progress of the roysJl 
army till time should be gained for Washington to overtake 
them. The British crossed the Delaware to Gloucester 
Point, mi the 1 8th of June, 1778; the Americans in four 
days after, at Corry el's ferry. The gene rat o{&:eips of the lat- 
ter, on being asked what line of conduct they deei^Eed moal 
advisable, had previously, and with one consent, agreed to 
attempt nothing till tbe evacuation of Philadelphia was coRin 
pleted ^ but after the Delaware was crossed, there was a 
diversity of sentiment respecting the measures proper t^ 
be pursued. Gen. Lee^ who, having been exche^nged, yAoF 
ed the army, was of opinion that the UnUed St€^es, in cQn» 
sequence of their late foreign connexionsi were secure of 
their independence, unle&s their army, was, defeated; asii 
that under such circuno stances it would be criminial tphsr 
zard an action, unless they had some decided advantSige* 
Though the numbers in both armies were nearly equal, and 
about ten thousand effective men in each, he attributed SQ ' 
much to the superiority of British, di)M:iptine, as miide him 
apprehensive^ of the issue of an engagen»^^ oa equil 
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^roaad. The^ sentiments "were sanctioned by the voice 
of a great majority of the general officers. Washington 
\ras nerertheless strongly inclined to risk an action. 
Though cautious, he was enterprising, and could not rea- 
<iily belieye that the chances of war were so much against 
hioi as to threaten consequences of the alarming magnv-' 
tilde which had been announcedv There was a general 
concurrence in a proposal for strengthening tke corps on 
the left flank of the enemy with Meen hundred men, to 
improve any partial advantages that might offer, and that 
the main body should preserve a relative position for act^ 
ing; as circumstances might require* 

When Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allentown> 
he deternuned, instead of keeping the direct course to- 
ward Staten Island, to draw toward the sea coast, and to 
push on toward Sandy Hook. Washington on receiving 
intelligence that Sir Henry was proceeding in that direc- 
tion toward Monmouth court house, despatched one thou* 
sand men under Gen. Wayne^ and sent the Marquis de la 
Fajrette to take command of the whole, with orders to seize 
tte first fair opportunity of attacking the enemy's rear. 
The command of this^ advanced corps was ofRereU to Gen. 
; I^ee, but he declined it. The whole army followed at a 
proper distance for supporting the advanced corps, and 
reached Cranberry the next morning. Sir Henl*y Clintoih 
sensible of the approach of the Americans, placed hb gre- 
nadiers, light infantry, and chasseurs, in his rear, tind his 
' ^STS^S^ i^ ^^ fronti Washington increased his advanced 
corps with two brigades, and setH Gen. Lee, who now 
wished for the command, to take charge of the whole^ and 
followed with the main army to give it supporu On the 
next morning orders were sent to Lee to move on and at- 
tack, unless there should be powerful reasons to the con- 
trary. When Washington had marched about five miles 
to support the advanced corps, he found the whole of it re- 
treating by Lee's ofders, and without having made any op- 
position of consequence. Washington vade up to Lee and 
proposed certain quesdons ; Lee answered with warmth, 
and tthsuitabla language. The commander in chief order- 
ed CjOl. Stewart's, and Lieut. Col. Ramsay's battalions, to . 
form on a piece of ground which he judged suitable for 
giving a check to the advancing enemy. Lee was then 
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asked if he would commMid on that ground, to whicb he 
consented) and was ordered to t^e proper measures for 
checking the enemy ; to which he replied, << your orders 
shall be obeyed^, and I will not be the first tq leave the' 
field." Washington then rode to the main army, which 
was formed with- the utmost expedition. A warm cannon- 
ade iminediately commenced between the British and Ame- 
rican artililtry, and a heavy firing between the advanced 
troops of the Bntisli army and the ti^ battaliona which 
Washington had halted. These stood their ground till 
Ihey were intermixed with a part of the British army« Oen. 
Lee continued till the last on the field of battle, and brought 
off the rear of the retreating troops* 

The checlP the British received gave time to make a dis- 
position of die left wing and second line of the American 
army, in the wood and on the eminence to which Lee was 
retreating. On this some cannon were placed by lord Stir- 
ling, who commanded the left wing, which, with the co- 
operation of some parties of infantry, effectually stopped 
the advance of the British in that quarter. Gen.. Greene 
took a very advantageous position on the right of lord Stir- 
ling. Tfie British attempted to turn the left flank of the 
Americans, but were repulsed. They also made a move- 
ment to the right, with as little success; forGreene, with 
artillery, disappointed their design. Wayne advanced wit^ 
a body of troops, and kept up so severe and well directed i 
a fire, that the British were soon compelled to give way.—*. , 
They retired and took the position which Lee had before . 
occupied. Washington resolved to attack them, and or- 
dered Gen. Poor to move round upon their right, and Get». 
Woodford tp their left ; but they could not get witiiin reach 
before it was dark. These remained on the ground which 
they had been directed to occupy, during the nigi^t, with 
an intention of attacking early next morning; and the main 
body lay on their arms in the field to be ready for support' 
ing them. Gen. Washington, after a day of great activity 
and much personal danger, reposed among his troops on^ 
his cloak under a tree, in hopes of renewing the action the 
next day. But these hopes were frustrated. The British 
marched away in the night in such silence, that Gen* Poor, 
though he lay very near them, knew nothing of their depar- 
ture. They left behind them four ofiicers and about forty 
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ptivatefr, all so badly wounded that they could n6t be re- 
tnovedr Their^othe^wounded were carried off. The Bri- 
tish pursued their march without farther interruption, and 
soon reached the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook, without 
tho loss of either their covering party or baggage. The 
American General declined all farther pursuit of the royal 
army, and soon after drew off his troops to the borders of 
the North River. The loss of the Americans jfi killed and 
wounded was about two hundred and fifty. The loss of the 
royal army, inclusive of prisoners, was about three hundred 
and fifty. 

On the ninth day after this action. Congress unanimous- 
ly resolved, *^ that their tlianks be given to Gen» Washing- 
tdn for the activity with which he* marched from the camp 
at Valley Forge in pursuit of the enemy ; for his distin- 
guished exertions in forming the line of battle ; and for hi$ 
great good conduct in leading on the attack, and gaining 
the important victory of Monmouth, over the British grand 
army^ under the command of Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, in 
their march from Philadelphia to New York." It is pro- 
bable that Washington intended to take no further notice 
of Lee's conduct in the day of action, but the latter could 
Bot brook the expressions used by the former at their first 
meeting, and wrot6 him two passionate letters. This oc- 
casioned his being arrested, and brought to trial. The 
charges exhibited against him were, 

1st. For disobedience of orders in not attacking the ene* 
my on the 28th of June, agreeable to repeated instructions.^ 

ISdly. For misbehaviour before the enemy on the same 
day, by making an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful 
retreat. 

Sdly. For disrespect to the commander in chief in two- 
letters. 

After a tedious hearing: before a court martial, of which 
lord Stirling was president, Lee was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be suspended from^any command in the armies 
of the United States for the term of one year ; but the se- 
cond charge was softened by the court, which only found 
him guilty of misbehaviour before the enemy, by making 
an unnecessary, and^ in some few instances, a disorderly 

tetreat. 

65 
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Soon after the battle of Monmouth the America army 
took post a,t the White Ptftios, atid remained there, and in 
the vicinity, till autumn was far advanced* and then retired 
to Middlebrook in New Jersey. During this period, do* 
things of more importlmce occurred than skirmishes, in 
which Gen. Washington was not pai*ticularly engaged. He 
was nevertheless fully employed. His mild conciliatory 
manners, and the most perfect subjection of his passions to 
reason, together with the soundness of hia judgment, ena« 
bled him to serve his country with equal effect, though with 
less splendour than is usually attached to military exf^oits. 

The French fleet, the expectation of which had induced 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, arrived too late for attack- 
ing the British in the Delaware* It was also deemed un* 
advisable to attempt New York; but the British posts on 
Rhode Island were judged proper objects of aconjuivpt ex- 
pedition with the sea and land forciis of France and Ame- . 
rica. This being resolved upon, Gen Sullivan was ap«' 
pointed to conduct the operations of the Americans. When 
the preparations for commencing the attack was n'^rly 
completed, a British fleet appeared in sight. D'Estaing, 
who con^manded the French fleet, put out to sea to engage 
them ; but a storm came on which crippled both fleets to 
such an extent, as induced the one to go to New York^ and 
the other to Boston, for the purpose of being repaired. 
While the fleets were out of sight, Sullivan had com- 
menced the siege, and flattered himself that a few days co- 
operation of the returned French ships could not fail of 
crowning him with success. The determination of D'Es- 
taing to retire to Boston instead of co»operating in the 
siege, excited the greatest alarm in Sullivan's army. By 
this dereliction of the original plan, the harbours of Rhode 
Isknd were left free and open for reinforcements to iho 
British, which n>ight be easily poured in from their head 
quarters in New York. Instead of anticipated conquests, 
Sullivan had reason to fear ficff the safety of his army. Irri- 
tated at the departure of D'Estaing, he expressed in ge« 
neral orders to his army, '^ his hoye that the event would 
prove America able to procure that, by het own arms, 
which her allies refused to assbt in obtaining.'' These 
expressions were considered as imputing; to D'Estaing and 
the French nation a disinclination to promote the interests 
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of the United States* When entreaties failed of persuad- 
ing D'Estaing to return to ti)e stege, a paper was drawn up 
and signed hy the principal officers of the Americand» and 
sent to bioiy in which they protested against his taking the 
fleet to Boston, ^^ as derogatory to tb« honour of France ; 
contrary to the intentions of his most Christian Majesty, 
and the interest of his nation ; destrucdve to the welfare of 
the United States, and highly injurious to the alliance be- 
tween the two nations/' So much discontent prevailed, 
tha£. serious, apprehensions were entertain^ that the means 
of repairing the French fleet would not be readily obtained. 

Washington foresaw the evils/ likely to result from the 
general and mutual irritation which prevailed, and exerted 
all his influence to calm the minds of both parues^ He 
had a powerful coadjutor in the Marquis de la Fayette, who 
was as. deseri^ly dear to the A.merican8 as to the French. 
y^\& first duties were duo. to his king and country ; but he 
•loved America, and was so devoted- to the commander in 
' chief of its armies, as to enter into his views, and second 
his softening conciliatory measures, with truly filial affec- 
tion. , 

Washington also wrote to Gen« Heath, who commanded 
at Boston, and to Sullivan and .Greene, who commanded at 
Rhode Island. In his letter to Gen. Heath, he states his. 
fears <' that the departure of the French fleet from Rhode 
tsland, at so critical a moment, would not only weaken the 
confidence of the people in their new allies, but produce 
such prejudice and resentment as might prevent their giv- 
ing the fieet^ in its present distress, such zealous and ef^ 
fectual assistance as was demanded by the exigence of a^ 
£urs, and the true interests of America;" and added, 
" that it would be sound policy to combat these effects, and 
to give the best construction of what had happened ; and at 
the same time to make strenuous exertions for putung the 
French fleet as soon as possible, in a condidon to defend it- 
self, and be useful." He also ^observed as follows ; " the 
departure of the' fleet from Rhode Island, is not yet pub- 
licly announced here ; but when it is, I intend to ascribe it 
to necessity produced by the damage received in the late 
storm. This it appears to me is the idea which ought to 
be generally propagated. As I doubt not the force of these 
reasons will strike you equsdly with mvself, I would re.- 
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€omio6nd to you to vm^ four utmost itifluence to palllite 
and soften matters, and to induce those whose baaines'a it 
is to provide soocoura x>f everj kiitd Cor the fieety to eni-> 
, ploy their utmost zeal and activity in doing it. Ix is our 
duty to make the beat of our misfortunes, and not su#er 
passion to interfere with our interest and the public good.*' 

In a letter to Gen. Sullivan, he observed, ^ the disagree-* 
jnent between the army under your command and the fleets 
has given me very singular uneasiness. The continent at 
large is concerned' in our cordiality, and it should be kept 
up by all possible means consistent with our honour and 
policy. First impressions are generally longest retained, 
smd will serve to fix in a great degree our national charac- 
ter with the French. In our conduct towards them^ we 
should remember, that they are a people old in war, very 
strict in military etiquette, and apt to tsJce fire when others 
seem scarcely warmed. Permit me to recommend in the 
most particular manner, the cultivation of harmony ai^ 
good agreement, and your endeavours to destroy that ill 
humour which may have found its way among the dfiteers^ '. 
It is of the utmost importance too that the soldiers and the ' 
people should know nothing of this misunderstanding ; or 
if it has reached them, that means may be used to stop its 
progress, and prevent its effectsi" 

In a letter to Gen. Greene, he observed^ « I have not 
now time to take notice of the several arguments, which 
were made use of, for and against the Count's quitting the 
harbour of Newport, and sailing for Boston. Right of 
wrong, it will probably disappoint our sanguine expecta- 
tions of success, and, which I deem a still worse conse- 
quence, I fear it will sow the seeda of dissension and dis- 
trust between us and our new allies, unless the most pru- 
dent measures be taken to suppress the lends -a|)d jealou- 
sies that have already ^isen. I depend much'im your tern- 
per and influence to conciliate that animosity which subsists 
between the x\merican andi^French officers in our service, 
I beg you will take every measure to keep the protest en- 
tered into by the general officers from being made public. 
Congress, sensible of the ill consequences that will flow 
from our differences being known to the world, have passed 
a resolve to that purpose. Upon the whole, my dear sir, 
.you can conceive ^y meaning better than I c^ express it; 
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and J therefofe fiiUy depend on your exerting yoarself to 
heal all private aoin^osities between our principal officers 
and the French, and to prevent all illiberal expressions and 
reflections that may fall from the army at large." 

Washington also improved the first opportunit3F of re* 
commencing his correspondence with count D^Estaing, in 
a letter to him, which^ without noiidng the disagreements 
that had Haken^ place, was well calculated to sooth every 
angary sensation which might have rankled in his mind. In 
the course of a short correspondence) the irritation which 
threatened serious mischiefs entirely gave way to return- 
uvg: good humour and cordiality. 

In another case about the same time the correct judg-> 
ment of Washii^on proved serviceable to his country. .^In 
the last months of the year 1778, when the most active part of 
the campaign was over, Congress decided on a magnificent 
plan for the conquest of Canada. This was td be attempted 
in 1779 by land and water, on the side of the United States, 
and by^ a fleet and army from France. The plan was pro- 
posed, considered, and agreed to^ before Washington was 
informed of it. He was then desired to wsite to Dr. Frank** 
tin, the American minister at Paris,^ to interest him in se- 
curing the proposed co-operation of France. In reply to 
the communications of Congress, he observed, <^ the earnest 
desire 1 have strictly to comply in every instancy with the 
views and instructions of Congress, cannot but make me 
feel the greatest uneasiness when I find myself in circunpb- 
stances of hesttaiion or doubt, with respect to their direc- 
tions ; but the .perfect confidence I have in the justice and 
candour of that honourable body, emboldens me to commu- 
nicate without reserve the difficuhies which occur in the 
execution of their present order ; and the indulgence I 
have experienced on every former occasion induces me to 
imagine that the liberty I now take will not meet with dis- 
appix>bation.  ' ^ 

^^ 1 have attentively taken up the report of the committee 
respecting the proposed expedition into Canada. I have 
considered it an several lights, and sincerely regret that I 
should feel myself under any embarrassment in carrying it 
into execution. Still I remain of opinion, from a general 
review of things, and the state of our resources, that no ex- 
tensive system of co-operation with the French for the 
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complete cfiiancipAtkm of Canada* can be posuively decfd- 
ed.on for the ensuing year« To propose a plan of perfect 
co-operaition with a foreign powef> without a moral certain<« 
ty in our supplies ; and to have that plaii aetuaily ratified 
, with the court of Versailles, might be attended^ in ca^se of 
failure in the conditions on our party with very fatal effects, 

^Hf I fthouki seem unwilling to transmit the plan as pre- 
oared by Congress^ with mf observations^ it is because I 
find myself under a necessity, in order to give our nainister 
sufficient ground to found an appHcMionont to -propose 
something more than a vague and indecistve plan, which, 
even in the event of a total evacuation of the states by the 
enemy, may be rendiered impracticable in the execution by 
a variety of insurmountable obstacles ; <»* if I retain my 
present sentiments, and act consistently, I must point out 
the difficulties, as they appear to me, which must embarrass 
bis negotiations, and may disappoint the views of Congress. 

^* But proceeding on the idea of the enemy's leavii^ 
these states before the active part of the ensuing campaign, 
I should fear to hazard a mistake as to the precise aim and ;^ 
extent of the views of Congress. The conduct I am to ob* *' 
serve in writing to our minbter at the court of France, does .  
not appear sufi^iently delineated. Were I \o undertake it> ] 
i sliouid be much afraid of erring through misconoeptioiu \ 
In this dilemma^ I would esteem it a particular fai^oar w ] 
be excused from W^riting at all on the subject, especially as i 
i% is the part of candour in me to acknowledge that I do not 
see my way clear .enough to point out such a plan for co- 
operation, as I conceive to be consistent with the ideas of 
Congress, and as will be sufficientiy explanatory with re* 
spect to time and circumstances to five efficacy to the ^ 
measure. 1 

** But if Congress still think it necessary for me to pro* 
ceed in the business, I must request^theu* more definitive 
and explicit instructions, and that they will permit me pre- 
vious to transmitting the intended despAtches, to submit- 
them to their determination. 

" I coftld wish to lay before Congress more minutely the 
state of the'army, the condition of our supplies, >nd the r^ 
quisites necessary for carrying into execution an undertak- 
ing that may involve the most serious events. If Congress 
think this can be done more satisfactorily in a personal con- 
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f^rence, I^hqse to haiia the army in sucli a akuad^ beibi« 
I can receive their aiiawer aa to afford ma aa o^onuwtx ^ 
giving my attaiidance.'* 

The personal interview re<|y«fttecl in tlsaa letter vaa 
ag^reed to by Congres% aad a committee appointed bf then 
to con&r with him. The reault waa that the proposed ex« 
pedition. against Canada was given up by tlies<| whoy after 
repeated deliberation^ had resolved upoo it. 
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CAMPAIGN OP 1779. 

I- 

The ^istre^ses of the American army.... Gee. Washington calms 
the yncasiness in the Jersey line.... Finds great difficulty in sup- 
porting his troops and concentrating their force.... Makes a dts* 
position of them with a view to the security of West Point... 
Directs an expedition against the Six Nations of Indians, and 

£or the redaction of Stony Point Paules Hoojc taken A 

French fleets expected to the northward, arrives on the coast 
of Georgia*... WaKhington^ aneq.ua] to offoosive operations, re., 
tir^ainto wiMer quarters, 

THE yeara 1779 and 1 780,. passed away in the aorthera 
I st^f^a without any of those great military exploits which 
enliven the pages o{ hiatory.; but they weve ^ears. of anxiety 
aad distress^ which called lor all th^ pasa^ve valour, the 
sjound prKtiea) judgment, and the conciliatory addcessi for 
which Genb Washington wa^. sp eminently distinguished. 
The states, yielding to. the pleasing* delusion that their al-, 
liance with France placed their independence beyond the^ 
reach (^ accident^ and that Great Britain, despairing of sue* 
<2ess, would speedily abandon the contest, relaxed in their 
prepanitions for a vigemus prosecution of the war* T<o 
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tkese unipnmndiBd hopes Washington op{K>sed the whole 
weight of Ms influence. In his corre^ondence with Con- 
gressy the Governors of particular ^tesy and other influ- 
ential individuals^ he pointed out . the fallacy of the pre- 
vailing opinion that peace was near at hand ; and the neces- 
Mty for raising, equipping, and supporting, a force sufficient 
for active operations. He particularly urg^d that the an* 
nual arrangements for the aimy should be made so early 
that the recruits for the year should a^nemble at head quar* ' 

* ters on the first of January ; but such was the torpor of the 
public mind that, notwithstanding these representations, it 
was as late as the 3Sd of January, 1779, when Congress 

« passed resolutions authorising the commander in chief to 
re-enlist the army ; and as late as the 9th of the following 
March, that the requisitions were made on the several 
states for tlieir quotas. The military establishment for 
1780 was later ; for it was not agreed upon till the 9th of 
February ; nor were the men required before the first of 
April. Thus, when armies ought to have been in the field, 
nothing more was done than a grant of the requisite autho- " 
rity for raising them. 

The depreciation of the current paper money had ad- 
vanced so rapidly as to render the daily pay of an officer ; 
unequal to his support. This produced serious discon- 
tents in the army. An order was given in May, 1 779, for 
the Jersey brigade to march by regiments to join the west- i 
ern army. In answer to this order a letter received from 
Gen Maxwell, stating that the officers of the first regiment 
had delivered to their Colonel a remonstrance, addressed 
to the legislature of New Jersey, in which they declared, 
that unless their former complaints on the deficiency of 
pay obtained immediate attention, they were to be consi- ; 
dered at the end of three days as having resigned their ' 
commissions ; and on that contingency they requested the | 
legislature to appoint other officers in \^eir stead. Crene- ^ 
ral Washington) who was strongly attached to the army, i 
and knew their virtue, their sufferings, and also the justice 
of their complaints, Immediately comprehended the ruin* 
ous consequences likely to result from the ifieasure they 
had adopted. After serious deliberation, he wrote a letter 
to Gen. Maxwell, to be laid before the officers. In the 
double capacity of their friend and their commander, he 
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mide a forcible addi^ess Jboth to their pride and their pa* 
txiotism. ^ There is nothing," he observed, ^< which ha$ 
happened in the cofir$e of the war, that has given me so 
much pain as the remonstrance yon mention from the offi* 
cers of the first Jersey regiment. I cannot but consider 
it a hasty and imprudent step, which, on more cool consi- 
deration, they will themselves condemn. I am very sen- 
sible of the inconveniences under which the officers of the 
army labour, and I hope they do me the justice to belie v^^ 
that my endeavours to procure them relief are incessant^ 
There is more difficult, however, in satisfying their wish- 
es) than perhaps they are aware of. Our resources have 
heen hitherto very limited.- The situation of our money 
is no small embarrassment, for which^ though there at^ 
remedies, they cannot be the work of a moment. Govern- 
ment is not insensible of the merits and sacrifices of the 
-oiBcers, nor unwilling to make a compensation ; but it^s a 
truth of which a very little observation must convince u% 
that it is very much straitened in the means. Great ci- 
lowances ought to be made on this account, for any delay 
and seeming backwardness which may appear. Some qT 
the states, ind^d, have done as generously as was in their 
power ; and if others have been less expeditious, it ought* 
to be asciibed to some peculiar cause, which a little time> 
aided by example, will remove. The patience and perse- 
verance of the army have been, under every disadvantage^, 
such as do tliem the liighest honour at home and abroad, 
an4 have inspired me with an unlimited confidence in their 
virtue, which has consoled me amidst every perplexity and 
reverse of fortune, to which our affairs, in a struggle of this 
nature^ were necessarily exposed. Now that we have 
made so g^at a progress to the attainment of the end we 
have in view, so that we cannot fail, without a most shame- 
ful desertion of our own interests, any thing like a change of 
conduct would imply a very unhappy change of principles, 
and a forgetfulness as well of what we owe to ourselves as 
to our country. Did' 1 suppose it possible this should be 
the case, even in a single regiment of the army, I should 
be mortified and chagrined beyond expression. I should, 
feel it as a wound given to my own honour, which I consi- 
der as embarked with that of the army. But this I believe 
to be impossibly* Any corps that was about to set an ex- 
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anple of the kind, would weigh well the consequenc^efi ; 
and no officer of common discernmeDt and ^ensibiUty, 
would hazard them. If they^ should stahd alone in it, inde- 
pendent of other consequences, what would- be their feel* 
ings on reflecting that they had held themselves out to the 
world in a point of Hght inferior to the rest of the arnif I 
Or, if their example should be followed, and become gene* 
ral, how could theyxonsole themselves for having been the 
fpremost in bringing ruin and disgrace upon their country? 
They would remember that the army would share a dpuUe 
portion of the general, infamy and 'distress; and that the 
character of an American officer would become as despi- 
cable as it is now glorious. 

^( I confess tlie appearances in the present instance are 
ilisagreeable ; but I am convinced they seem to mean more 
than they really do. The Jersey officers have not been 
outdone by any others, in the qualities either of citizens' 
or soldiers ; and I am confident no part of them would seri* 
ously intend any thing that would be a stain on wtheir for- 
mer reputation. The.gentlemen cannot be in earnest ; they 
have only reasoned wrong about the ineans of attaining a 
good end, and, on, corvside ration, I hope and .flatter my- 
self they will renounce what must appear improper. At 
the opening of a campaign, when Under marching orders 
for an important service, ^heir own honour, duty to tlie 
public and to themselves, and a regard to military propriety, 
will not suffer. them to persist in a measure which would 
be a violation of them all. It will even wound their d^i- 
cacy coolly to reilect^.that theyiiaye hazarded a step which 
has an air of dictating terms to their.country, by taking 
advantage of the necessity of the moment. 

"The declaration they have made to the ;State, at so cri- 
tical a time, vliat ^ unless they obtain relipf in the short pe- 
riod of three days, they must be considered out of theser- 
viccy' has very muchthat aspect ; and the seeming relaxa- 
tion of continuing until the state can have a reasonable time 
to provide other officers, will be thought only a superficial 
veil. I am now to reque.st that you will convey my senti- 
ments to the gentlemen concerned, and endeavour to make 
them sensible of their error. The service for which the 
regiment was intended, will not admit of delay. It must 
at add events march on Moncl^y morjiing, in the first place 
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fo this camp, and further direction^ will be given when it 
arrives. 1 am sure I shall not be mistaken in expecting^^i 
prompt and cheerful obedience." 

'Phe officers did not explicitly recede from their claimlTy 
but were brought round so far as to continue in service. 
In an address to General Washington, tbey declared " their 
unhappiness that any step of theirs should give him pain ;" 
but alledgedin justification oS^ themselves, <<^ that repeated 
Memorials had' been presented to tlieir legislature, which 
had been neglected >'^ and added) <^ we have lost all confi- ^ 
dence in that body» Reason and experience forbid that we 
should have an3r. Few of us have private fortunes ; many 
have families who already are suffering eyery thing that 
ean be received from an ungrateful country. Are we then 
to auffer all^the inconvenience^ fatigues aud dangers of a 
military life^ while our wiv^s-and our children are perish^ 
ing for want of common necessaries at home ; and that 
without the most' distant prospect of reward, for our pay 
is now only no^>h}al•^ We are sensible that your exeellen- 
•y eannot wish'ordesire this from us. 

^ We are sorry* that you sh&uld imagine we meant to 
disob'ey orders. It was^ and still is,- our deternunation to^ 
march with our .regiment, and to do the duty of officers, 
untjJ the legislature should have a reasonable time to ap- 
point others ; but no longer. 

«• We, beg leave to assure your excellency, that we have 
the bighest sense of your ability and virtues ; that execut-* 
in^ your orders has ever given us pleasure ; that we love 
the service, and we love our country ; but when that coun^ 
try is 4o lost to virtue and to justice as to forget to support 
its servantsyit then becomes their duty to i^etire fromi^s 
service.*' 

The ground adopted by the officers for their justificatiofi, 
was such as interdicted a resort to stem measures ; at the 
same time a compliance with their demands was impossi* 
bie« In this embarrassing- situation, Washington took no 
other notice of their letter than to declare to the officers, 
throu>gh General -Maxwell, << that while they continued to 
do their duty, he should only regret the part they had ta- 
ken."* The legislature of New Jersey, roused by thesie^ 
eventa, made some partial provision for their troops^ Thfl^ 
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•fBcera nvitbdrew their femoii8lnin€e> and ecmtiftiiedtft^ 

their duty. 

The consequences likely ta re««It from the measurvft 
,ftdopted by the Jersey officers being parried bf the good 
sense and prudence of General Wasliingtotiy he improved 
the event when communicated to Congress, by urging oa 
them the absolute necessity of some genend and stdequate 
provision for the officers •£ their army ; and obaervedi. 
«< that the distresses in some corps are so great9tkal officen 
have solieited even to be supplied with the clothing dea^ 
tined for the common soldiery^ coarse and unsttitable as it 
was. I bad not power to comply with the request.. 

<< The patience of men animated by a sense of duty and 
.honour, will support them to a certain point, beyond which 
it will not go. I doubt not Congress will be sensible oC 
the danger of an extreme in this respect) Mid will pardom 
my anxiety to obviate it." 

^TKe members of Congfesa were of different 0|^ihoi» 
-'respecting their mititary arrangements. While some were 
in unison with the General for a permanent national army, 
weU equipped and amply supported ; others were appre- 
hensive of danger to their future liberties from such estate 
lishments^and gave a preference to enlistments for short 
periods, not exceeding a year. These also were partial to 
state systems^and occasional calls of the nillitifi, instead of 
of a numerous regular fotce, at the disposal of Congress 
or the commander in chief. From the various aspect of 
public a^rs,. and the frequent change of members com- 
posing the national' legislature, sometimes one party pre- 
dominated, and sometimes another. On the whole, the 
support received by Washington was far short of what 
cdbonomy, as well as sound poHcy, required. 

The American Army in these years was not only defi-» 
<ient in clothing, but in food. The seasons both in 17T^ 
and 1780, were unfavourable to the crops. The labours of 
the farmers had often been interrupted by calls of mtHtia 
duty. The current paper nK>ney was so depreciated as to 
be deemed no equivalent for the productions of the soil 
So' great were the necessities of the American, army, that 
Gen. Washington was obliged to call on the magistrates of 
* the adjacent counties for specified quantities of provisione, 
to be supfilied in a given number of days« At other tbnes 
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he was compelled to send out detacliment& of his troops to 
take provisions at the point of the bayonet from the 
citizens. This expedient at length failed, for the country 
in the vicinity of the army afforded no further supplies. 
These impressments were not only injurious to the morals 
and discipline of the army, but tended to alienate the afifec' 
tions of the people. Much of the support which the 
American General had previously experienced from the 
inhabitants^ proceeded from the difference of treatment 
they received from their own army compared with what 
they suffered fix>m the British. The General, whom the 
inhabitants hitherto regavded as their protector, had now 
no alternative but to disband hi.4 troops, or to support them 
by force. The army looked to him for provisions ; the in- 
habitants^ for protection of their property. To supply the 
one and not offend the other, i^eemed little less th^n an im« 
possibility. To presei've order and subordination in aa 
army of free republicans, even when well fcd^ paid^ and 
clothed, would have been a work of difHculty ; but to retain 
them in service and restrain them with discipline, when 
destitute not only of the comforts^r but often of the neces« 
saries of life, required address and abilities of such magni- 
tude as are rarely found in human nature. In this choice 
af d idle ul ties. Gen. Washington not only kept his army to- 
gether, but conducted with so much discretion as to com- 
mand, the approbation both of thearmy and of the citizens. 
Nothing of decisive importance could be attempted with 
an army so badly provided, and so deficient in numbers. It 
did not exceed thirteen thousai>d men^ while the British, 
strongly fortified in N^w York and Rhode Island, amount- 
ed to sixteen or seventeen thousand j These were support- 
%d by a powerful flcet> which, by- commanding the coasts 
and the rivers, furnished ea&y means for concentrating their 
force in any given point before thSsAkmericans could march 
to the same. This disparity was particularly striking in 
the movements of the two armies in tlio vicinity of the 
Hudson. Divisions of both vi^evc frequently posted on each 
aide of that noble riven While tha British could cross 
directly over and unite their forces in any enterprise, the- 
Americana could not safely effect a correspondent junction^' 
unless they tooiia considerable circuit to avoid the Bntblx-^ 
fthippiog, . '^ 
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liQ preserve West Point and it* depcndencicsy. was • 
primary object with Washington, 'f o sectire these, he 
was obliged to refuse the pressing applrcaiioAs frmn the 
neighbouring states for large detachments frpm the coo- 
tinental army for their loca^ defence. Early in tiie ^aii> 
Sir Henry Clinton made some movements up the North 
Siver, wluch indicated an intention of attacking the posts 
!b the HighhuKb ; but in propoi*tioQ as these were threat* 
ened, Washington concentrated his force for their defence. 
This was done so effectually, that no serioUs direct attempt 
was made upon. them. Clinton, hoping to aUure tlie 
Americans from, these fortresses,^ sent detachments to bum 
and Lay waste the towns on the coast of Comiectieut. This 
wa& done extensively. Norwalkj Fairfield, and New Lon* 
don, were destroyed. Washington^ adhering to the princi- 
ple of saorificing small objects to secure great ones, gave 
Ao more aid to the suffering inhabitants than was compati-^ 
ble with the security of West Point. 

Though the force under his immediate command 
throughout the campaign of 177^9, was unequal to any great 
undertaking, yet his active mind sought foi*aml embraced 
such opportunities (be -offensive operations, as might be 
attempted without hazarding too much. 

The principal expedition of this kind, was directed against 
die Six nations of Indians, who inhabited the fertile coun* 
try between the western settlements of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and the lakes of Canada. These, from their 
vicinity at^d intercourse with the white people, had attain* ~ 
ed a degree of civilization exceeding what was usual annong^ 
Savages. To them, many refugee tories had fied, and di»" 
rected them to the settlements, which they laid waste, an<t- 
at the same time massacred the inhabitants. In the early 
period of Washington's life, while comtjwnder of the Vir-^ 
gifiia troops, he had ample experience of the futility 6f 
forts, for d^^fence against Indians, and \'f the superior ad-^ 
vantage of carrying oflEensive operations into their towns, 
and settlements. An invasion of the cout»try'of the Six 
Nations being resolved upon, the commander in chief be- 
stowed much thought on the best mode of conducting it.. 
The instructions he gave to Gen. Sullivan, who was ap- 
'pointed to this service, were very particular, and much 
^ore severe ttian wa& usnal^ but not more so than retalkb> 
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Hoo jusdfiedy or policy reconymeivtied. SuNiran^ with a 
considemble foreey penetrated into the country of the In*^ 
dians in three directioM^ Idd waste their crops, and burnt 
Iheir towns* His success was decisiivoy and in a gpreat tnea* 
sure secured the future peace of the frontier settlements* 
The late residence of the savag;es was rendered so far un-^ 
inbs^Htabie, that they were reduced to the necessity of seek* 
ing an asylum in the mere remote western country. 

While the British were laying waste Connecticut, Wash« 
ington^ after reconnoitring the ground in person, planned 
m expedition against Stony Point, a commanding hill, pro« 
jecttng far into the Hudson, on the top of which a fort had 
been erected, which was garrisoned with about six hundred 
meiK One of the motives for assaulting this nfork, was the 
hope that, if successful, it might imiuce the detachment 
which had invaded Connecticut, to desist from their devas* 
tations, and to return to the defence of their own outposts^- 
The enterprise was assigned to General Wayne, who com* 
pletely succeeded in reducing the foct and capturing its 
garrison. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on^^ receiii^g intelligence of Wayne'a 
success) relinquished his views on Connecticut, and made 
a forced marcb to Dobb's ierry> twenty-six miles above 
New York. 

The reduction of Stoay Point was speedily followed by 
the~ surprise of the British garrison at Pautes Hook. This 
was first conceived and planned by Major Henry Lee. Oi> 
being subnutted to GLenersd Washington^ he favoured the 
^terprise, but withheld his full assent, till he was* satisfied 
of the practicability of a retreat, of which serious doubts 
were entertained. Lee, with three hundred men, entered 
the fort about three o'clock in the morning, and with very 
inconsiderable Ic^ss, took one hwKlred and fifty-nine pri- 
soners^ and brought them off in safety from the vicinity oS 
large bodies of the enemy. 

The reasons already mentioned, for avoiding all hazard* 
oits offensive operations, were strongly enforced by a well 
fininded expectation that a French fleet would appear on 
the coast, in the course of the year 1779. Policy required 
Shat the American army should be reserved for a co-opera- 
Uon with their allies. The, fleet, as expected, did arrive, 
tet in the vicinity of Georgia. The French troops^ in 
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conjunction with the southern armf 9 comoaanded by €ren^ 
ral Lincoln, made an unsuccesaful attempt on. thb British 
I>ofit in Savannah. Thi& town had been reduced in Decem- 
ber, 1778, by Colonel Campbell, who bad proceeded so far 
as to re-establish British authority in the stafe of Geprgisu 
S6on after the defeat of the comt>ined forces Jbefore Savan- 
nah, and the departure of the French fleet from the coast, 
Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with the principal part of his 
army to Charleston, and confined his views in New York to 
defensive operations* 

The campaign of 1779 terminated in the northern states 
as has been related, without any great events on either side* 
Washington defeated all the projects of the British for 
getting possession 'of the Highlands. The Indians were 
scourged, and a few brilliant strokes kept the piiblic mind 
from despondence. The Americans went into winter 
quarters when the month of December was far advanced. 
These were chosen for the convenience of wood, water, and 
provisions, and with an eye to the protection of the coun-; 
try. To this end, the army was thrown into two grand 
divisions. The northern was put under the command of 
General Heath, and stationed with a view to the security of 
West Point, its dependences, and the adjacent countiy^ 
The other retired to Morristown, in New Jersey. In this 
jsitiiation, which was well calculated to secure the country 
to the southward of New York, Washington, with the prin* 
cipal division of his army, took their station for the winter. 
The -season following their retirement, was uncommonly 
severe. The British in New York and Staten Island no 
longer enjoyed the security wliich their insular situation, 
usually afforded. The former suffered from the want of 
fuel, and other supplies from the country. To add to their 
difficulties, Washington so disposed his troops as to give 
the greatest possible obstruction to the communication be- 
tween the British garrison, and such of the inhabitants 
without their Unes as were disposed to supply their wants. 
This brought on a partisan wais in which individuals were 
killed, but without any national effect. Had Washington 
been supported as he desired, the weakness of the Bi^ltish 
army, in consequence of their large detachments to the 
southward, in conjunction with the severity of I he winter^ 
would have given him an opportunity for indulging his aa^ 
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live spirit of enterprise. But he dorit not attempt any 
ahiDg on a grand acale, for his aj?mf waa^ not only inferior 
in iaumber to that oppoted.to him, but so destitute of dothr 
log, as loibe imequal to a winter campaign. 
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^tn, Washington dTrect»an expedition agamst* iTbten FsTanf 
• •..Gives an opinion against risking an army for the defence 
of Charleston, 5. C. ••••Finds great difficulty in supporting 
his army • • *«Kmphaasen invades Jersey , but is prevented froob 
injuring the American stores • .i., Marquis de la Fayette avrive»' 
and gives assurances th«ta Freni;h ^et and army might ^oon be 
expected on the American coast «••« Energetic measures of c»^ 
operation resolved upon, but so langiiidly executed, that Wasb* 
ington predicts the necessity of a mora efficient system of ns* 
tional government. ...A French ^ect and. army arrives, an<^a 
oombined operation against New Yoik is resolved upon, bnt 
the arrival of a superior British fleet^deranges the who)e ptan*- 

TflH military establishment for the year 1780) was no- 
IhaiiaUy thirty five thousand; hut these were not voted till 
the 9tb of February, and were not' required- to be in camp 
before tfoe first of April following. Notwitbsunding these 
embarrassments, the active .mind of Washington looked 
round for an opportunity of deriving some advantage from 
the present exposed situation of his adversary. ^ From re- 
cent intelligence, he supposed that an attack on about 
twelve hundred Britisb) posted oa Staua Island) might be 
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sdvantageously.madef especially in its present state dfiimi 
with the continent) by an unbroken body solid of ice. Thii 
prospect of success depended on the chance of a surprisej 
and if this failed, of reducing the enemy^ though retii 
within their fortifications, before reinforcements could ai 
rive from New York. The vigilance of the commandinj 
officer prevented the first; the latter could not be depen< 
cd on; for, contrary to the first received inteUigence, ti 
communication between the* island and th« city, thou}^ 
difficult, was practicable. The works were too strong foj 
an assault, and relief too near to admit the delays of a siege 
Lord Stirling, with two thousand five hundred men, entei 
ed'ihe island on the night of the Uth of January. An alai 
was instantly and generally communicated to the posts, an] 
a boat despatched to New York to communicate intelli 
gence, and to solicit aid. The Americans, after some slight 
skiritiishes, seeing no prospect of success, and apprehen* 
sive that a reinforcement fix>m New York might endanger 
their 8afety,very soon commenced their retreat. Thk was 
effected without any considerable loss; but from the in- 
tehseness of the cold, aiid deficiency of warm clothings > se- 
veral were frost bitten. 

Soon aHcr this event, the siege of Cliarleston com- 
menced, and was so vigorously carried on by Sir Henry 
Clinton, as to effect the surrender of that place on thfe 12lh 
df May, ir80« Gen. Washington, at the distance of more 
than eight hundred miles, could have no personal agency 
in defending that most important southern m^rt. What 
was in his power was done,, for he weakened himself by 
detaching from the army under his own immediate com- 
mand, the troops of Norch Carolina, the new levies of Vir- 
ginia, and the remnants of the southern cavalry. Though 
he had never been in Charleston, and wasr without any per- 
sonal knowledge of its harbour, yet be gave an opinion res* 
pecting it, which evinced the soundness of his practical- 
judgment. In every other case, the defence of towns had 
been abandoned^^^ so far as to risk no armies for that pur- 
pose ; but in South Carolina, Gen. Lincoln, for reasons that 
were satisfactory to his superiors, adopted a different line 
of conduct. Four continental frigates were ordered to the 
defence of Charleston, and stationed within its bar; and a 
considerable state marine' force co-operated with theai. 
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jPbit new mode df defence was the more readily adopted, 
in the generally received idea, that this marine force could 
it so disposed of within the bar, as to make effectual oppo« 
ition ta ttie British ships attempting to cross it. In the 
bourse of the siege this was found to be impracticable, and 
ill ideas of disputing the passage of the bar were given up, 
rhis state of -things being communicated by Lieut^ CoL 
lohn Lacurens to QetA Washington, the General repHed,' 
^The impracticability of defending the bar, 1 fear, amounts 
ta the loss of the town and garrison. At this distance, it is 
bpossible to j udge for you. I have the greatest confidence 
in Gen. -Lincoln'^ prudence ; -but it really appears to me, 
Ihat the propriety of attempting to defend the town, de- 
[lended on the probability of defending the bar, and that 
rhen this ceased, the attempt ought to have been relin- 
luished. In this, however, I suspend a definitive judg- 
^nt; and wish you to consider what I say as confidential.^' 
Fhe event corresponded with the General^s predictions* 
rhe British vessels, after crossing the -bar without oppo* 
lition, passed the^rts and took such a station in Cobper 
fiver, aS) m conjunction with the land forces, naade the eva* 
nation of the town by the Americans impossible, and 
inalty' produced the sut^ender of their whole southern 
irmy. 

When intelligence of this catastrophe reached the north- 
ern states, the American army was in the greatest distress, 
fhis had been often represented to Congress, and was par- 
dculariy staled 4o <iten. Schuyler in a letter fron> Gen« 
Washington, in the following words; << Since the date of 
tiy last, we have had the virtue and patience of the >army 
lut 4o the severest trial. Sometimes it has been five or 
liic days together without bread ; at other times as many 
iays withfkut meat; and once or twice two or three days 
urithout either. I hardly thought it possible, at one period, . 
that we should be able to keep it together, nor could it 
bave been done, but for the exertions of the magistrates 
b ihe several counties of this state, on whom I was obliged 
k> call ; expose our situatioq lo them ; and, in plain terms^ 
ieclare that We were reduced to the alternative of disband- 
ing or catering for ourselves, unless the inhabitants would 
afford «s their aid. I allotted to each county a certain pro- 
[K)rtk>n of flour or grain, and a certain ^wimber of cattle, to 
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be delivered on ecitain days ; uid, for the honottr of di4 
magistrates, and the good dbpositicn of the people, I must 
add, that my requisitions were punctually complied ¥^itV 
and in many counties exceeded. Nothing but this great 
exertion could have saved the army from dissolution or! 
starving, as we were bereft of every hope from the com-j 
missaries. At one time the soldiers eat every kind of 
borse.food but hay. Buckwheat, common wheat, rye, and 
Indian ^com, composed the meal which made their-bread* 
As an army, they bore it with most heroic patience ; but 
aufferitigs like these, accompanied by the want of clothe% 
blankets, Sec. will produce frequent desertion in all armies;^ 
and so it happened with us, though it did-not excite a single 
nuuny.** 

The paper money with which the troops were paid, wati 
in a state of depreciation daily increasing. The distresses 
from this source, though felt in 1778, and still more so in 
1779, did not arrive to the highest pitch till the year 1780. 
Under the pressure of sufferings from this cause, the officers 
of the Jersey line addressed a memorial to their state legis- 
latuf^e, setting forth, <f that four noonths pay of a private^ 
would not procure for his family ^ single bushel of wheat; 
that the, pay of a colonel would not purchase odts~ for his 
horse ; that a common labourer or express rider, received 
ibtir times as much as an American officer.'* They urged 
that << unless a speedy and ample remedy was provided, the 
total dissolution of their line was inevitable." In addition 
to the insufficiency of their pay and aupport, other causes 
of discontent prevailed. The origin^ idea of a cbminen- 
tal army to be raised, paid, subsisted, and regulated, upon 
an equal and uniform principle, had been in ^ great mea- 
sure exchanged for state establishments. This mischiev- 
.ous measure partly originated from necesdty ; for state | 
credit was not quite so much depreciated as contihentaL'^ 
Congress not possessing the means of supporting their ar- 
:my, devolved the business on the coti^poncnt parts of the 
confederacy. Some states, from their internal ability, and 
local advantages, furnished their troops not only with cloth' 
ing, but with many conveniences. Others supplied them 
with some necessaries, but on a more contracted scale. A 
few, from their particular situation, could do little, or nothing 
s^ zAW The officers and men in the routine of duty mixed 
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'Adlf^ and compared circumstances. Those who fared worse 
than others, were dtasatUfied with a service which made 
SQch injurious distinctions. From causes of this kind, su- 
peradded to a complication of wants and suffering's, a dis« 
position to mutiny began to show itself in the American 
armv. * Very few of the officers w,cre rich. To mLike an 
appearance suitable to their -station, required an expendi- 
ture of the little all which most of them possessed. The 
supplies from the public were so inadequate as to compel 
frequent resignations. The officers of whole lines an- 
nounced their "determination to quit the service. The per- 
sonal influence of G^eral Washington was exerted with 
the officers in preventing their adoption of such ruinous 
measures, and with the states to remove the causes which 
led to them. 

Soon after the surrender of the wliole souihern army, 
and at the moment the northern was in the greatest distress, 
for the necessaries of life, General Kniphausen passed from 
New York into New Jersey with five thousand men. These 
■were soon reinforced with a detachment of the victorious, 
troops returned with Sir Henry Clinton from South Caro- 
lina. It is difficult to tell what was the precise object of 
this expedition. Perhaps the royal commanders hoped to 
- get possession of Morristown, and destroy the American 
stores. Perhaps they flattered themselves that the inhabit- 
ants,' dispirited by the recent fall of Charleston, would sub- 
mit without resistance ; and that the soldiers would desert 
to the royal standard. Sundry movements took place on 
both sides, and also smart skirmishes, but without any de- 
cisive effect. At one time Washington conjectured that 
the destruction of his stores was the object of the enemy ; 
at another, that the whote was a feint to draw off his atten- 
tion, while they pushed up the North River from New 
York to attack West Point. The American army was sta- 
tioned with a view to both objects. The security of the 
stores was attended to, and such apposition taken, as would 
compel the British to flight under ejrcat disadvantages, if 
they risked a general action to get to them. The American 
General Howe, who commanded at the Highlands, was or- 
dered to concotraie his force for ll>e security of West 
Point : and Washington, with ttie principal division of his 
army, took such a middle position, as enabled him either to 
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fjH l)ack to fkfenU his stores, or to adrance for tfae*defenc9 
of West Point) as circumstances might require. The first 
months of the year were spentin ibese desultory operations. 
The disasters to the south produced no disposition io the^^ 
north to give up the contest ; hut the tardiness of congress 
and of the states ; ihc weakness of gcvernment, and the 
depreciation of the . money, deprived Washington of all 
means of atten^ipting any tiling heyond defensive opera* 
tions. 

In this state of langour Maiquis de U Fayette arrived 
from France, with as&u*-ance« that a French fleet and armjr 
might soon, be expected on the coast. This roused tt^ 
Americanos from that lethargy into whichthey seamed to be 
:iinking. Requisitions on tlic states for men and moneys, 
were urged with uncommon earnestness. Washington, in 
his extensive correspondence throughout the Uliited States, 
endeavoured to stimulate the public mind to such exertiom 
as the approaching crisis required. In addition Io argu- 
ments formerly used, he endeavoured on this occasion, by 
a temperate view of European poiitics^ to convince his 
countrymen of the real danger of their independence, if 
they neglected to improve the advantages they might ob" 
tain by a great and manly effort, in conjunction with the 
succours expected fromf ranee. The.resoiutions of Coa« 
gress for this purpose were slowly executed. The quotas 
assigned to the several states were. by their respective le- 
gislatures apportioned on the several counties and townsr 
These, divisions were ^ain subdivided into classes, and 
each class was called .-uix^n to furnish a man. This predo- 
minance of state, systems over those which were national^ 
was foreseen and^lamented hy;the commander in cliief. In 
a letter to a member of the nationaliegislature, he observed) 
^< that unless Congress speaks in a^more decisive, tone ; un- 
less they aio. vested with powers by the- several states. com- 
petent to the.^reat purposes of the war, or .assume them 
as matter of right, and. they and the states respective- 
ly act with more energy than hitherto they have done, 
ouK cause is lost. We can no longer drudge on the old 
way, hy ill-tlmhig the adoption of measures*; bv delays 
in the execution of them,t)r by unwarrantable jealousies, 
we incur enormous expenses, and derive no benefit. One 
state will comply with a requisition from Congress ; another 
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Aj^lects to do it ; a third executes it by halves ; and afl 
dimr in the manner, the matter, or so much in point of 
time, that we are always working up hilt ; and while snch 
•a sy;steiB as the present one, or i^cher want of one, prevails, 
w« ever shall be unable to apply our strength or resources* 
to any advantage. 

«* This, ihy dear sir, is plain language to a member of 
Congress ; but it is the language of truth and friendship. 
It 1$ the result of long thinking, close appUcalion, and strict 
observation; I see one hes^d gradually changing into thir-- 
teen ; I see one army branching into thirteen ; and, instead 
of looking up to Congress as the supreme controuling 
power of the United Mates, considering themselves as de- 
pendeot on their respective states. In a word, I see the- 
power of Congress declining too fast for the consequence 
and respect which are due to them as the great represen- 
tative body of America, and am fearfut of the conse- 
quences," 

From the embarrassments whicii cramped the operations- 
of Washington, a partial temporary relief was obtained from - 
private sources. When Congress could neither command 
money nor credit for the subsistence of their army, the ci- 
tizens of Philadelphia formed an association to procure a 
supply of necessary articles for their suffeving soldiers.«i»- 
The sum of three hundred thousand dollars %vas subscribeil 
in & few^d^9,'aml conveited into a hank, ahe principal de- 
sign of which was to purchase provisions for the troops in 
the most prompt and elHcacious manner. The, ad vantages 
of this institution were great, and particularly enhanced by 
the cmical time in which it %vas instituted. 

The ladies of Philadelphia, about the same time, sub- 
scribed large donations for the immediate relief of the suf- 
fering soldiers. These supplies, though liberal, were far 
short of a sufficiency for the army. So late as the 20th of 
June, General Washington informed Congress that he still 
laboured under the painful and humiliating emban^ssment 
of having no shirts to deliver to the troops, many of ^vhom 
were absolutely destitute of that necessary article ;- nor 
were they much better supplied with summer overalls.-^ 
*^ For the troops to be without clothing at any time, he add- 
ed, is highly injurious to the service, and distressing to 
our feeUnga';^ but the want will be more peculiarly morti- 
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lying when ih€j come to act witir thoae of our alMts. tf ii 
be possibie» I have no doubt immediate meaaures will be 
taken to reUeve their distress. 

*< It is also most sincerely to be wished that there eould 
be some supplies of clothing furnished to the oflEicers. 
There are a great many whose condition b miserable. This 
is, in some instances, the case with whole lines. It would 
be well for their own sakes, and for the public good, if they 
could be furnished. They will not be able, when our friends 
come, to co>operate with us, to go on a common routine of 
duty ; and if they should, they must from their appearance 
be held in low estimation.''' 

Tlie complicated arrangements £or raising and support- 
ing (he American army, which was voted for the campaign, 
weie so tardily executed, that when the summer was far 
advanced, Washington was uninformed of the force on which 
he might rely ; and of course could not fix on any certain 
plan of aperations for the combined armies. In a letter to 
Congress he expressed his embarrassment in the following 
words : ^ The season is come when we have every reason 
to expect the arrival of the fleet ; and yet for want of this 
point of primary consequence, it is impossible for me to 
form a system of co-operation. I have no basis to act upon, 
and of course were this generous succour of our ally now 
to arrive, I should find myself in the most awkt%ardy em- 
barrassing and painful situation. The General and tlve A.4' 
ilkiral) «s soon as they approach our coast, will require of 
me a plan of (he. measures to be pursued, and there ought 
of right to be one prepared ; but circumstanced as I sqii, I 
cannot even give them conjectures. From these conside- 
rations, 1 yesterday suggested to the committee the indis* 
pensable necessity of their writing again to the states, 
urging them to give immediate and precise information of 
the measures tliey have taken, and of the result. The in^ 
terest of the states ; the honour ^nd reputation of our 
councils ; the justice and gratitude due to our allies ; all 
require that I should without delay be enabled to ascertain 
and inform them what we can or cannot undertake. There 
is a point which ought now to be determined, on the suc- 
cess op which all our future operations may depend ; on 
which, for want of knowing our prospects, 1 can make no 
decision. For fear of involving the fleet and army of our 
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allies in cii^Gumstanees which would expose thcmyif not 
seconded bjr us^ to material inconvcntence and hazard, I 
shall be compelled to suspend it, and the delay may he fatal 
to our hopes. '' 

In this state Of oncertscinty, Washington meditated by 
night and day on the various contingencies which were pro- 
'Uable. He reyolved the possible situations in which the 
contending armies might be placed, and endeavoured to 
prepare ^r every plan of combined operations which fu- 
ture contingent events might render advisable. 

On the 10th of July the expected French fleet and army 
appeared on the coast of Rhode Island, The former con- 
sisted of seven sail of the line, five fdgates, and five small- 
er vessels. The latter of six thousand men. Th^ Cheva^ 
lier Temey and Count Rochambeau, who commanded the 
fleet And army, immediately transmitted to General Wash* 
uigton an account ol their arrival, of their strength, their 
expectations and orders.- At that time not more than one 
thousand men had joined the American army. A com-- 
fnander of no more than common firmness, wo^fld have re- 
signed hiseommission in dbguist,for not being supported by 
his countiy. Very different was the line of conduct adopt- 
ed by Washington. Trusting that the promised support 
would be forwarded with all possible despatch, he sent on 
to the French commanders by the Marquis de la Fayette, 
definite proposals for commencing the siege of New York. 
Of this he gave information to Congress in a letter, in the 
fbtiowing words : *' Pressed on all sides by a choice of dif- 
ftulties, in a. moment which reqtitred decision, I have 
adopted that line of conduct whicli comported with the dig- 
nity and faith of Congrasfi, the reputation of these states, 
and the honour of our arms.- I have sent on definitive 
proposals of. co-operation tol^he French General and Admi* 
ral. Neither the period of the season, nor a regard to de* 
tency, would permit delay. ^Thc die is cast; and it re- 
mains with the states ehher to fulfil their engagements^ 
preserve their credit, and support their independence, br 
to involve us in disgrace and defeat.- Notwithstanding the 
£aiiltti«8 pointed out by the committee, I shall proceed on 
the supposition that they will ultimately consult their own 
interest ^nd honour, and not sufF6r as to fail for the want of 
meanS} which it is evidently in ihtir power lonffbrd. Wha» 
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has been dune, and t^ doing by seme of the states, ctmSvjas 
the opinion 1 have entertained of suftcient resources in tiie | 
coumry. Of the dispoMtion of the people toaubnut to any i 
arrangement for bringing them forth, I see no reasonable \ 
ground to doubt. If we full for want of proper exertions | 
in any o' the governments, I trust the responsibility will j 
fail whera it ought, and that I shall stand justified taCoa- ^ 
gress, my country and the world.'' 

The fifth of the next month, August, was nakned as the 
day when the French troops should embark, and the Amc- ! 
t*!can arniy assemble in Morrisania, for the purpose of com- 
mencing their combined operations. Very soon after the 
arrival of the French Seet, Admkal Greaves reinforced the 
-J^riiish naval force in the harbour of New York, with six 
ships of the line. Hitherto the French had a naval su^- 
riority. Without it, all prospect of success in the propos- 
ed attack on New York was visionary ; but this beings sud- 
denly and unexpectedly reversed, the plan for com^ned 
operations became eventual. The British Admiral having 
now the superiority, proceeded to Rhode Island to attack 
the French in that quarter. He soon discovered that the 
French were perfectly sectire from any attack by sea. Sir 
Henry Clinton, who had returned in the preceding month 
with his victorious troops from Charleston, embarked about 
eight thousand of his best men, and proceeded as far as 
Huntingdon Bay, on Long Island, with the apparent design 
of concurring with the British fiect in attacking the French 
force at Rhode island. When this movement took piace, 
Washington set his army in motion» and proceeded to Peek- 
skiil. Had Sir Henry CUnton prosecuted what appeared 
lo be his design, Washington intended to have attacked 
New York in his absence. F^ieparations were made for 
I his purpose ; but Sir Henry dtititon instantly ^turned about 
from Huntingdon Hay toward New York. 

Ill the mean time, the Fren#i fleet and army being block- 
ed up at Rhode Island, were incapacitated from co-operat- 
ing with the Americans. Hopes were fiev&rt,hpl<Qss irtdulg- 
cd, that by the arrival of another fleet of his Mqst4Jhtistian 
Majesty, then in the West Indies, undei;\ft« copmaDd of 
Count de Guiohen, the superiority would be so ftiuch in 
ia^'our of the allien, as to enable them to prosecute their 
original intention of attacking New Ytrk. When the ex* 
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pecfiuions of the Americans were rai&ed Co the Mgheat 
pitchf and when they were in great forwardness of prepa- 
ration to act in concert with iheir allies, intelligence arrived 
that Count de Guichen ha(f sailed for France. This disap- 
pointment was extremely mortifying. 

Washington still adhered to his purpose of attacking 
N'ew York at some future more favourable period. On 
this subject he corresponded with the French commanders, 
and had a personal interview with them on the twenty-first 
of September, at Hartford. Tbe arrival of Admiral Rod- 
ney on the American coast, a short time after, with eleven 
ships of the line, disconcerted, for that season, all the plans 
of the allies. Washington felt with infinite regret, a suc- 
cession of abortive projects throughout the campaign of 
1780. In that year, and not before, he had indulged the 
hope of happily terminating the war. In a letter to a friend} 
he wrote as follows : << We are now drawing to a close an 
inactive campaign, the beginning of which appeared preg- 
nant with events of a very favourable complexion. I hop- 
ed, but I hoped in vain, that a prospect was opening which 
would enable me to fixia period to my military pursuits, and 
restore me to domestic life. The favourable disposition of - 
Spain ; the promised succour from France ; the combined 
force in the West Indies ; the declaration of Russia, ac- 
ceded to by other powers of Europe, humiliating the naval 
pride and power of Great Britain ; the superiority of France 
and Spain by sea, in Europe ; the Irish.claims, and English 
disturbances, formed in the aggregate an opinion in my 
breast, which is not very susceptible of peaceful dreams, 
that the hour of deliverance was not far distant ', for that, 
however unwilling Great Britain might be to yield the pointy 
it woukl not be in her pow^r to continue the contest. But, 
alas ! these prospects, fiatt^ring as they were, have proved 
delusory ; and I see notl^ui^'before us but accumulating 
distress. We have been half qf^^ur time without provisi- 
ons, and are likely to continue so^ We have no magazines, 
nof money to form them^ We have lived upon expedients 
until we can live no longer. In a word, the history of the 
war is a history of false hopes and temporary d^^es,'•^aa]Lead 
of |C|^m and economy* It is vain, however, to look biiek; jyK>r 
is I^|a't business to do so. Our case is not Ucspe^^att^f If 
viriMe existy|iB^oplc, and there is wisdom amQiK^ oV "^ 
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niiers. Butt to suppose that this ^reat revolution can be 
accomplished by a temporary army ; that this army will be 
subsisted by state supplies ; and that taxation alone is ade- 
quate to our wants, is, in my o{>inion, absurd/' 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1781. 

The PennsyWanU 1in« mutinies . . . .The Jersey troops follow their 
example, but are quelled by decisive measiiresri.. .Gen. Wash* 
ingtOR commences a military journal, detailing the wants and 
distresses of his army . • • . Is invited to the defence of his native 
state, Virginia, but declines . • . .Repi^mands the manager of his 
private estate for furnishing the enemy wkh supplies, to prevent . 

4 

the destruction of his property . . . .Extinguishes the insipient 
flames of a civil war, respecting the independence of the st«l« 
of Vermont ••..Plans a combined-operation againsi^ the Brtish, 
and deputes Lieut. Gol. John Laurens to solicit the cooperatioa 
of the French . • • .The combined force!» of both nations rendez* 
▼ous in the Chesapeake, and take £tord Co nwallis and his aroiy 
prisoners of war • • . .Washington returns to the vicin ty of New 
York, and urgc^ the necessity of prcpiring fdr a new campaign. 

THE ytar 1780 ended in the notthern states with disap^ 
pointment, and the year 178 1 commenced with iriutiny- In 
the night of the first of January about thirteen h\indred of 
the Fennsylvania line paraded under arms in their encamp- 
ment, near Morristown, avowiog^ a determination to march 
to the seat of Congres§.« and, obtain a redress of their griev- 
ances* without which they would serve no longer. Tli^x»> 
eniotiB of General Wayne and the other officers t^^u ell 
the mutiny, were in yain. The whoJ||^byb' marched off 
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,iriih %lx field pieces towards Princeton. They stated their 
demands in writing; which were, a discharge to all who 
had served three years ; an immediate payment oC all that 
was due to them ; and that future pay should be made in 
real money to all who remained in the service. Their of- 
ficers, a committee of Congress, and a deputation from the 
executive council of Pennsylvania, endeavpured to effect 
an accommodation ; but the mutineers resolutely refused 
all term«, of which a redress of their grievances was not 
the foundation. 

• To their demands as founded in justice, the civil autho- 
rity of Pennsylvania substantially yielded. Intelligence of 
this mutiny was communicated to General Washington at 
New Windsor^ before any accommodation had taken place. 
Though he had been long accustomed to decide in hazard* 
ous and difficult situations, yet it was no easy matter intlus 
delicate crisis, to determine on vhe most proper course to- 
be pursued. His personal influence bad several timesVex^ 
tinguished rising mutinies. The first scheme that^resent^ 
cd itself was, to repair to the camp of the mutineers, an<^ 
try to recall them to a sense of their duty ; but on mature 
reflection this was declined. He well knew thattheur 
claims were founded in justice, but he could hot reconcile 
himself to wound the discipline of his army, by yielding to 
their dera&nds> while they were in open revolt with arms 

in their nands. !ae vivwed ibe subject in ait its rel^aion^^ 
and was well apprised that the principal grounds of discon« 
tent were not peculiar to Uie Pennsylvania Une> but com* 
mon to ail his troops. 

If force was requisite* he had none to spare without ha« 
zafding West Point. If concessions were unavoidable^ 
they had better be made by any person than the commander 
in phief. After that due deliberation which he always gave 
to matters of importance, he determined against a personal 
interference, and to leave the whole to ttilK civil authorities, 
which had already taken it up ; but at tb]e same time pre* 
parpd for th6se measures which would become necessary, 
if DO accommodation took place. This resolution was 
communicated to General Wayne, with a caution to regard 
the situation of the other lines of the army in any conces- 
sions which might be made, and with ar recommendation to 
draw the inutinecrs over the Delaware, with. a view to in- - 
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crease the difficulty of communicating with the enemy iM 
New York. ^ 

The dangerous policy of yielding e^en to the just de^ 
mands of soldiers with arms- in tiieir hands, soon became^ 
apparent. The success of the Pennsylvania line induced aj 
part of that of New Jersey to hope fer similar advantagesr* 
from similar conduet A part of the Jersey brigade rose' 
in arms, and making the same<:laims which had been yield* i 
ed to the Pennsylvunians, marched toCliatham. Washing-' 
ton, who was far fuom being pleased with the is^ue of'tht^ 
mutiny in the Pennsylvania line> determined by strong i 
measures to stop the progress of a spirit which was hos-i 
tile to all his hopes. Gen Howe, with a detachment e^ 
the eastern troops, was immediately ordered to march i 
against the mutineers, and instructed to make no term^j 
with them while they wci*e in a stale of resistiiince; and'onj 
their surrender to seise a few of the most active leadtsrSfJ 
and to execute them immediately^ in the presence of tl>cir 
associates. Tliese orders were obeyed ; two of the ring* : 
leaders were shot, and the survivors neturned to iheir duty.j 

Though Washington adopted these decisive measurest^ 
yet no man was more sensible of the merits and sufferings 
of his army, and none more active and zeMous in procur-j 
ing them justice. He improved the late events, -by writH 
Mig circular letteri^ to the states^ urging them to prevent, 
aHfuture causes of discontent by fulfilling thefr engage- 
ments with their respective lines. Some good efTects were ; 
produced, but only temporary, and far short of the well, 
founded claims of the army. Their wants with respect to i 
provisions were only partially supplied and by escpedientss^ 
from one short time to another. Ihe niost usual was or«^ 
tiering an officer to seize on provisions wherever found* — j 
This differed from robbing only in its being done by a%||)oJ 
rity for the public service, and in the officer being always] 
directed to give the proprietor a certificate of the quantity i 
and quality of what was taken from him. At 6rst, 'some < 
relianee was placed on these certificates, as vouchers to . 
«up||§rt a future demand on the United States ,* but they i 
soon<%ecame so common as to be of little value. Recourse i 
was so frequently had to coercion, both-legislativ^e and mi* 
litary, that the people not only lost confidence in public 
aredit, but l^came impatient under all exertions of autho* 
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i^ for forciog their property from them. About thi& time 
ren. Wasbingi^on was obliged to apply nine thousand dol«* 
^^sentby tbe state of Massachusetts for the payment of' 
pr troopstto the use of the Quarter Master's.departmenty 
> enable him to transport pt-ovisions from the adjacent 
lUe8« Before he consented to adopt this expedient, he. 
sd consumed every ounce of provision which had beea . 
ept as a reserve in the garrison of West Pointy and had 
Tained impress by military force to so great an extent) 
lat there w^s reason to apprehend the inhabitants) ircitat* 
i'by such frequent calls wx)uld proceed to dangerous in* 
irrections. Fort Schuyler, West Point, and the posts up 
le North Riyer, were on the point of being abandoned by 
leir starving garrisons^ At this period there was little or 
» circulating medium, either in the form of paper or 
lecie, and in the ;neighbour hood of the American army^ 
lere was a real want of necessary provisions. The den* 
bncy of the former occasioned many inconvenieccest but 
!• inftufficiency of the latter had well nigh dissolved the 
rmy, and laid the country in every direction open toBri- 
ih excursions. 

On th^ first of May, 178 1 , Gen. Washington commenced 
military journaL The foUowing statement is extracted 
vin it. ^^ I begin at this epoch a concise journal of mili- 
Wy trai^actions, Sec. I lament not having attempted it 
vm the commencement of the war in aid of my- memory ; 
ftd wish tlie multiplicity of matter which continually sur« 
mnd» me, and the embarrassed vstate of our affairs, which 
^ momentarily calling the attention to perplexities of ou&- 
liid or another, may not defeat altogether or so interrupt 
ly present intention and plan, as^to render it of little avail* 

" To have the.ciearer understanding of the entries which 
lay follow, it would be proper to recite indetaii, our wants 
ad our prospects ; but this alone would be a work of much 
me and great magnitude. It may sufl&ce to give the sum 
f them, whidi I shall do in few words ; viz. \ 

** Instead of having magazines filled with provisions, wcf., 
ave a scanty pittance scattered here and there in the 4is- 
int states^ / 

*• Instead of liaving our arsenals well supplied with raiji- 
iry stores, they arc poorly provided, and the workmen all 
saving them. Instead of having the various articles of 
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field equipage in readiness, the Quarter Master Cretvel^ 
is but now applpng to the several states to provide these 
things for their troops respectively. Instead of having a 
regular system of transportation established upon credit^ of 
funds in the Quarter Master's hands to defray the contin^ 
gent expenses thereof, we have neither the one nor Che 
other; and all that business, or a great part of it, being 
done by impressment, we are daily and hourly oppressing 
the -people, souring their tempers, and alienating their af- 
fections. Instead of having the regiments completed 
agreeable to the requisitions of Congress, scarce any state 
in the union has at this hour one eighth part of its quota 
in the field, and there is little prospect of ever getting more 
than half. In a word, instead of having any thing in readi*' 
ness to take the field, we have nothing; and instead of ha v«> 
ing the prospettof a glorious offensive campaign before 
us, we have a bewildered and gloomy prospect of a defen- 
sive one ; unless we shotikl receive a powerful aid of sbipsi. 
troops, and money, frOm 'our generous allies, and these ai 
present are too contingent to build upon." 

While the Americans were suffering the compficated 
calamities which introduced the year 1781, their adversa- 
ries were carrying on the most extensive plan of operations 
against them which had ever been attempted. It bad often 
been objected to the British commanders, that they had 
not conducted the war in the manner most likely to effsct 
the subjugation of the revolted provinces. Military critics 
found fault with them for keepmg a large army idle at New 
York, which they said, if properly applied, would have 
been suflrcient to make successful impressions at one and 
the same time on several of the states. The British seeil 
to have calculated the campaign of 1781, with a view xa 
make an experiment of the convparative merit of this modsj 
of conducting military operations. The war raged in that! 
year not only in the vicinity of the British head quarters at 
New York, but in Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro* 
lina^ and in Virginia. , 

iti this extensive warfare, Washington could have no 
immediate agency in the southern department. His ad- 
vice in corresponding with the officers commanding in Vir-, 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, was freely and benefi*! 
cially given ; and as large detachments sent to their aid aS 
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cavAd be spared conai^enlly with the security of West 
Point. In conducting' the war, his inyariabie maxim was, 
to suffer the devastation of p^ope^t3r^ rather than hazard 
great and essential objects for its preservatiotl. While the 
war raged in Virginia, the Governor thereof, its represen- 
tatives if) Congress, and other influential citizens, urp:ed 
his return to the defence of his native state. But consi- 
deraig America as his country, and the general safety as 
his object, he deemed it of more importance to remain on 
the Hudson : there he was not only securing the most im- 
portant post in the United States, but concerting a grand 
plan of combined operations, i¥hich,^s shall soon be relat- 
ed, not onfy delivered Virginia, but all the states from the 
Calamities of the war. 
In Washington's disregard of property when in compc- 

' tition with national objects, he was in no respect partial to 
his t>wn. While the British were in the Potownvac, they 
lent a flag on shore to Mount Vernon, his private estate^ 
requiring a' supply of fresh provisions. Refusals of such 
de4¥iands were often followed by burning^ the houses and 
ether property near the river. To prevent this catastrophe, 
the person entrusted with the management of the estate^ 
went on board with the flag, and carrying a supply of pro- 
visions, requested that the buildings and improvements 
might be spared. For this he received a severe reprimand 
in a letter to him, in which the General observed ; '< That 
it would have been a less painful circumstance to me to 
have heard, that, in consequence of your non-compliance 
with the request of the British, they iiad burnt my house, 
and laid my plantation in ruins. You ought to have consi- 

•*riered yourself as my representative, and should have re- 
flected on the bad example of communicating with the ene- 
my, and making a voluntary offer of refreshment to them, 
with a view to prevent a conflagration." 

To the other diilicutties with which Washington had to 
contend in the preceding years of the war, a new one wa» 
about this time added. While the whole force at his 
disposal was unequal to the defence of . the country aii^ainst 
the common enemy, a civil war was on the point of break- 
ing out among his fellow citizens. The claims of the in- 
habitants of Vermont to be a separate independent state, 
and of the state of New York, to their counti y, as within its 

K 
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chartered limits, together with open oFers from the Kof^ 
Commanders to establish and deiend them as a British pro- 
A'ince, produced a serious crisis, which c^led for theinter- 
fercnce pf the American chief. This was the more ncces- 
sarf , as the governments of New York and of Vcrniout 
were both resolved on exercising a jurisdiction over the 
same people and the same territory. Congressj^jwishing to 
-compromise the controversy on middle ground, resolved, in 
August, 1781, to accede to the independence of^ Vermontj 
on certain conditions, and within certain specified limits, 
which they supposed would satisfy both pai'ties. Contrary i 
to their expectations, this mediatorial act of the national le« ! 
gislaturc was rejected by Vermont, and yet was so disagree^ 
uble to the legislature of New York as to draw from them a 
spirited protest against it. Vermont complained that Con- i 
gress interfered in their internal police f,New,York view- 
ed the resolve as a virtual dismemberment of their state, 
which was a constituent part of the confederacy. Wash- 
ington, anxious for tlie peace x)f the union, sent a message 
to Chittenden, -governor of Vermont, desiring to know 
" what were the real designs, views^ and intentions, of the 
people of 'Vermont ; whether they would.be satisfied with ' 
the independence propos,ed by Congress, or had it serious- 
ly in contemplation to join with the enemy, and become a 
British province." The Governor returned an unequivocal 
answer ; " that there were no people on the continent more 
attached to the cause of America than the people of Ver* ^ 
mont ; but they were fully determined not to be put under 
the f^overnment of New York ; that they would oppose this 
by force of arms, and would join with the British iurCanadsL 
rather than to submit to that government." While. botli| 
states were dissatisfied with Congress, and their animosi- ^ 
tics, from .increasing, violence, and irritation, became daily i 
more alarming, Washington, aware of the extremes to . 
which all parlies were tepdlng, returned an answer.to.Gov. 
Chittenden,. In which were these exprc^ions. •' It 4s not 
my business, neither do. I think it necessary nowxto cliscuss 
vtlie origin of the right of a number of inhabitants^tq that 
if tract of country formerly distinguished by the name of the 
New Hampshire grants, a^d now known by that of Ver- : 
mont. I will take it for granted that their right was Rood, 1 
r;because Congi ess by their resolve uf the 7th August," im- 
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fly it, and by that of the 21st are willing f«lly to cdnfirnv 
it, provided the new state is coniined to certain described 
bounds. It appears therefore to me, that the dispute of 
boundary is the only one that exists : and that being re- 
moved) all other difficulties would be removed !also, and 
the matter terminated to the satisfaction of all parties.— « 
You liave nothing to do but withdraw your jurisdiction to 
the confines of yourt)ld limits, and obtain an acknowledg- 
ment of independence and sovereignty, und^r the resolve 
of tlie 21st of August, for so much territory as docs not 
interfere with the ancient established boimds of New 
York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In my pri- 
-v^ie opinion, while it behooves the delegates to do ample 
justice to a body of people sufficiently respectable by their 
.numbers, and entitled by other claims to be admitted inio 
that confederation, it becomes them also to attend to the in- 
terests of their constituents, and see that under the ap* 
pearance of justice to one, they do not materially injury 
the rights ot others. I am apt to think this 16 the prevail- 
ing opinion of Congress.** 

The impartiality, moderation and good sense, of thir? 
letter, together with a full conviction of the disintcicatcri 
patriotism of the writer, brought round a revolution in the 
minds of the legislature of Vermont ; and they accepted 
the propositions of Congress, though tliey had rejected 
them four months before. A truce among the contending 
parties' followed, and the storm blew over. Thus the per- 
sonal influence of one man, derived from his pre-eminent 
virtncsand meritorious services, extinguished the sparks of 
civil discord at the time they were kindling into flame.* 
^ Though in conducting the American war, Gen. Wash- 
^g often acted on the Fabian system, by evacuating, re-* 
treating, and avoiding decisive engagements ; yet this was 
much more the result of necessity than of choice. His uni- 
form op'nion was in favor of energetic offensive operation s, 
as the most effectual means of bringing the war to a termi* 

 For more purticohrs, see Williams's Hiftto- y oF Vermont ; a 
work which, for iU saperior merit, ieseryes a place in every Li^ 
brary. -U the Author had- been an* European, this would proba" 
b!y have been the case soon after. hU enlightened philosophical 
History had crossffi the Atlantic^ and made its appearance in tbe^ 
VJnited States. t 
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nation. On this principle he planned attacks ki almo^i* 
eyery year on some or other of the British armies or atrong 
posts in the United States. He endeavored) from year to 
y|^r, to stimulate the public mind to^some great operation ; 
but was ncTver properly supported. In the years 1778, J 779, 
and 1780, the projected combined operations with the 
French, as has been related, entirely miscarried. -The 
idea of ending the war by some decisive military expl6ltj 
continually occupied his active mind. To ensure success, 
a naval sut>criori(y on the coast, and a loan of money, were | 
indispensably necessary. The last was particularly so in 
the year 1781 ; for the resources of the United S4a4es I 
were then so reduced, as to.be unequal to the support of 
their army, or even to the transportation of it to any distant - 
scene of action. To obtain these necessary aids, it was' 
determined to send an envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Vei^sailes. Lieut. Col. John Lauress was selected for this 
purpose. He was in every respect qualcfied for the im- 
portant mission. In addition to the most eng^lng person* 
al address, his connection with the commander in chief, as 
one of his aids, gave him an opportunity of being intimately 
wrqna'm ted with the military capacities and weaknesses of 
his country. These were also particularly detailed in the 
form of a letter to him from Gen. Washington. This was 
written when the Pennsylvania line was in open revolt. 
Among other interesting matters it stated, " That the ef- ■. 
forts already made by the United States exceeded the na-' 
tural ability of the country ; and thataDy revenue they were 
capable of making would leave a large surplus to be sup- 
plied by credit ; that experience had proved the impossi- 
bility of supporting a paper system without funds, and that j 
domestic loans could hot be effected, because there were ^ 
few men of monied capital in the United States ; that frum 
necessity recourse had been had to military, impressments 
for supporting the army, which, if continued longer, or 
urged farther, would probably disgust the people, and 
bring round a revolution of public sentiment. 

'< 'J'hat the relief procured by' these violent means was so 
inadequate, that the patience 6f the army was exhausted, 
and their discontents had broke out in serious and alarming 
mutinies ; that the relief necessary -was not within tho 
power of the United States ; and that frofn a view of uU 
circumstances, a loan of money was absolutely necessary 
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ferrevlving piubJic credit) and giving vigour to future ope^ 
rations." It was farther stated, << that next to a loan of mo* 
ney^ a French naval superiority in th^ American seas was 
of so much consequence, that without it nothing decisi^o 
could be undertaken against the British, who were in th^ 
greatest force on and near the coasts.'* 

The future capacities of the United State» to repay any^ 
loan that might be made, were papticuiarly stated ; and 
that ^^^here was still a fund of resource and mcltnaiion in 
the country eqUaL tO: great exertions^ provided a liberal 
supply of money would furnish the means of stopping the 
p tigress of diseust which . resulted from the unpopular 
mode of supply u>g the army by requisition and impress-* 



ment." 



Such interesting statements, sanctioned by the American 
cbieff and. enforced by the address of Col. Laurens, direct* 

► ly from the scene of action, and the influence of Dr. Frank- 
lin, who, for the five ' preceding years, had been mhuster 
plenipotentiary from the United States to the court of Ver- . 
sailles, prodticed the desired effect. His Most Chnsiian 
JUajesty gave his American allit;s a subsidy of six millions' 
of livers, and became their security for ten millions more, 
borrowed for their use in the United Netherlands A na* 
val co-operation was promised, and a conjunct expedition' 
against their common foes projected. 

The American war was now so far involved in the con- 
sequences of naval operations, that a superior French fleet- 
seemed to be the hinj^e on which it was likely soon to take 
a fa voidable turn. The Biitish armyi being parcelled in the 
diilerent seaports of the United States, any division of it, 
blocked up by a French fleet, cxmld not long resist the su* 
perior combined force which might be brought to operate: 
against it. The Marquis de Castries, who directed the 
niarioe of Prance with great precision, calculated the na- 
val force wjiicji the British could concentre on the coast of 
the United States, and disposed his own in such a manner 
as ensured him a superipriiy. In conformity to these prin-^ 
cipleSj and in subserviency to the design of the campaign, 
M. de Grassc sailed in Marchi 1781, from Brest^with twen- 
ty-five sail of the line, several thousand land forces, and a> 

. Ia.rge convoy amounting to more than two hundred sliips. 
A, small part of this force was destined for the East Ixidics ;. 
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but M. de Grasse \f kh the greater port saiied foar 
nique. 

'flie British fleet then in^the Wiest Indies had been previ- 
btisly weakened by the departs! re of a squadron ^r the 
protection of the ships which were employed in carryin^^ 
to England the booty which had been tat:en at Srt. £ustatius» 
The British admirals Hood 'and Drake were detached to 
intercept the outward bound French fleet, coromslnded by 
31. de Grasse ; but a junction between liis force and eight 
ships of the line, and one of fifty guna^ which were previ* 
ously at Marthiique and St. Domingo, was nevertheleiit 
effected. By this combinaiion of fresh Iships'from Europe, 
v/ith the French fleet previously in the West Indies, they 
had a decided superiority. M. de Grasse having finished 
his business in the West Indies, sailed in the beginning 
of August with a prodigious convoy. After seeing this 
out of danger, he directed his course for the Chesapeak, 
and arrived there on the thirtieth of the same month. Five 
days before his arrival in the Chesapeak, the French fleet 
in Rhode Island sailed for the same place. These fleets* 
notwithstanding their original distance from the scene of 
Action, and from each -other, coincided in their operations 
in an extraordinary manner, far beyond the reach of mili* 
tary calculation. They all tended to one object, and atone 
and the same time ; and that object was- neither known nor 
suspected by the British, till the proper season for x:ounter* 
action was elapsed. 

This coincidence of favorable circumstances extended 
to the marches of the American and F/ench land forces. 
The plan of operations had been so weH digested, and was 
HO faithfully executed by the different commanders, that 
(Icn. Washington and Count Rochambeau- had parsed th^ 
British head quarters in New York, and were considerably 
advanced in their way to Yorktown, before Count de Grasse 
fiad reached the American coast. This was effected in the 
following manner; Mons. de Barras, appointed 4o the 
command of the French squadron at New Port, arrived at 
Boston wiih despatches for Count de Rochambeau. An 
interview soon after took place at Weathersfield, between 
(icncrals Washingtoit^ Knox and du Portail, on the part of 
the Ameiicans, and Count de Rochambeau and the Cheva* 
licr Chastelleux, on the part of the French. At this Uitter- 
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tiei^ an 6iN&i>tuai- pliBHi of tke ^hole cam^gn im% fixed. 
Thia wa& to laif sfege ta.Ncw York, in ccwcert with a 
French fieei^ whtcW was to aviive on the coast in the month 
of August* It was agreed that the' French troops should 
inarch toward the North River. Letters were addressed 
by Geo* Washington to the ex<tcutive of&cevs of New 
MBmpskire, Massachusetts, Connecticut) and New Jersey, 
requiring them to fill up their battalions, and to have their 
quotas of six thousand two hundred militia m readiness 
witbin a week of the time they might be called fbr. Con- 
Ibrmabiy to these otltlines of the campaign, the French 
troops mfarched from Hhode Island in June, and ear}y in 
the foUawing mo4nh j^oined the American army. At 'the 
same time Washington marc lied his army from their winter 
encampment near Peek&kill to the vicinity of Kingsbridge.^ 
Gen Lincoln fell down tli^ North River with a detachment 
in boats, and took possess^n of. the ground where Fort In*^ 
dependence formerly stood. An attack was made upon him, 
but was soon discontinued. The British about this time re* 
tired with almost the whole of their forces to York Island. 
Washington hoped to be able to commence operationa 
against New York about the middle, or at farthest the lat- 
ter end of July. Flat bottomed boats sufficient to transpoit 
five thousand men were built near '^^vibany, and brought 
down the North River to the neighbotirhood of the Ameri-» 
can army before New Yoik. Ovens were erected opposite 
to Staten Island for the use of the French troops. ' Every 
Tnoven lent introductory to the commencement of the siege 
was made* To tlie great mortification of \yashington, he. 
fottnd Iiimself on the Sd of August, to be only a few hun- ^ 
dreds sti^onger than he was on the day his army first moved 
from their winter quarters. To have fixed on a planof . 
.operations with a foreign officer at the head of a respecta- 
ble force ; to have brought that force from a considerable 
distance in confident expectation of reinforcements suffici- 
ently large to commence effective operations against the 
common enemy j^amlat the same time to have engagements 
in behalf of the states violated in direct opposition to their 
own interest, and in a manner derogatory to his personal ho«. 
nour, was enough to have excited storms and tempests in 
any mind less calm than that of Gen. Washington. He bore 
this hard trial with his usual magaaninaity, and contented 
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himself with repeating his requisitiooa i0 the states ; ^ft 
at the same time urged theni bf cvety tie to Enable him to 
faifil engagements entered into on their account with the 
eommander of the French troops. 

That tardiness, which at. other times had brought the 
Americans near the brink of ruin, was now the accidental 
cause of real service. Had ihey sent forward their recruits 
for the regular army, and their quotas of miUtia, as was ex- 
pectedi the siege of New York would have commenced in 
the latter end of July, or early in August. While the sea- 
son was wasting away^ in expectation of these reinforce- ' 
mentS) lord Cornwallis, as has been meittioned, fixed^Mtt" 
self near the Capes of Virginia. His situation the|*e ; the 
arrival of a reinforcement of the three thousand Gemaans 
from Europe to N^»w York; the superior strength crf'their 
garrison ; the failure of the states in filling up their batta* 
lions and embodying tlieir militia ; and especially recent in<^ 
telligence from Count de Grasse, that his destination was j 
fixed to the (.'hesapeak, concurred about the middle o£ | 
August to make a total. change of the plan of the cam^^^ 
paign. 

The appearance of an intention to attack New- York was,, 
nevertheless, kept up. VVhile this deception was played 
oiF, the allied army crossed the North River, and passed on 
by the way of Philadelphia through the intermediate coun^ 
try to Yorktown. An attempt to reduce the British force in. 
Virginia promised success with more . expedition, and to- 
secure an object of nearly, equal impoitance as- the reduc-^ 
tion of New York. 

While the attack.of New-York was in serious contem-^ 
plation^ a letter from Gen. Washington, detailing the par-^« 
ticulars of the intended operations of the campaign, being 
intercepted, fell into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton. Af- 
ter the plan was changed, the roy^l commander was so much j 
under the impression of the intelligence contained in the 
intercepted letter, that lie believed every movement toward, 
Virginia to be a feint qalculated to draw off his attention, 
from ihe defence of New York. Under the infl nonce o(" 
this opinion, he bent his wlisole force to strengthen that 
post ; and suffered the American and French armies to pass^ 
him without molestation. When the best opportunity o£ I 
striking at them was-elapsed, then for the first time hi& was* ] 
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brolight to believe, that the alRes had fixed on Virginiiftibr 
the theatre oC their combined operations. As truth naif 
be made to answer the pur|>osefl of deeeption, so no feint 
of attacking New York c6uki have been more sncc6ssful 
than the real intention. 

In the latter end of: Augustf the American army began 
their march to Virginia from the neighbourhood of New 
York* Washlt^gton bad advanced as far as Chester, he£eir^ 
he received the news pf the arrival of the BsGi commanded 
|»|r M- de Grasse. Tlie French troops marchedat the same 
time^ and ibr the same place. Gen. Washington and Count 
Rocliambeau whh Generals ChasteUeux, du Portsdi, and 
Knox^ proceeded to visit Count de Grasse on board hisship^ 
the Ville de Paris, and agreed on a plan of operations. 

The Count afterwards wrote to Washington^ that iis 
ease a British fleet appeared, «' be conceived tliat he ought 
to gp out and meet them at sea, instead of risking an en** 
gagement in a confined situation.^ This alarmed thie 
^neraL He sent the Marquis de la Fayette with a letter 
\o dia^nade him from, the dangerous measure. This letter,. 
and the persuasions of the Marquis, had the desired effect. 

The^x:^ombined forces proceeded on their way to York- 
town, partiy by land, and partly down the Chesapeak. The 
whole* together with a body of Virginia militia, under the- 
coinn^aidof Gen. Nelson, i^endezvoused at Williamsburg^, 
on the 26th of September, and in five days after moved 
down to the investiture of Yorktown. The French Aeet 
at the same time moved to the mouth of. York river,^. and 
took a position which was calculated to i>feveat lord Co^i- 
wallis either from retreating, or receiving succour by wa* 
ter. Previously to the march from Williamsburg to Yotk- 
town, Washington gave out in geneml orders, as follows > 
^' If the enemy should be tempted to meet the army on its 
march, the General particularly enjoins the troops to place 
their principal reliance on the bayonet, tliat they may prove 
the vanity of the boast which the British make of their par« 
ticular prowess in deciding battles with that #eapon." 

The works erected for the security of Yorktown oh the 
right, were redoubts and batteries, with a line of stockade 
in the rear. A marshy ravine lay in front of the right, 
over which was placed a large redoubt. The morass -ex- 
tended along thecemre, wl&ch was defended by a line of 
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stockade, and by batteries. On thc4eft of the centre v^s tf 
horn work with a ditcb^ a row of fpuize, and an abbatis* 
Two redoubts were advanced jbefore the leilt. The com^ 
bined forces advanced, an4 took posisesslon of the ground 
from which the British had retired^ About this time. the 
legion cavalry and mounted infantry passed over the river 
lo Gloucesteiv Gen. D. Choisy invested the British, 
post on that side so fully, as to cut off all communicatiob 
between it and the countrv. . In the mean time, the royal 
army was straining every nerve to strengthen theii* works, 
and their artillery was constantly employed in impeding the 
operations of the combined army. On the ninth and tenth 
©f October, the Americans and French opened their batter 
ries. They kept up a brisk and well directed fire JFrom* 
heavy cannon, from mortars and howitzers. The shells of 
the besiegers reached the ships in the harbour ; the, Charon^ 
of forty four guns, and a transport ship, were burned". The 
besiegers commenced their second parallel two hundred 
yards from the works of the i)esieged. Two re^kkubtfr • 
which were advanced on theieft of th^ British, greatly im- • 
peded the progress of the combined armies. It was there-, i 
lore proposed to carry them by storm. To excite a^spirit 1 
of emulation, the reduction of the one was conutiiuc^ to 
the French, of the other to the Americans, The asssul- 
ants marched to the assault with unloaded arms ; having 
passed the abbatis and palisades, they attacked on all stdes,' 
and carried the redoubt in a few minutes, with l>he4oss of 
eight men killed^ and twenty eight wounded* 

The French were equally successful t>n their part. 
They carried the redoubt assigned to them with rapidity,, 
but lost a coasiderable number of men. These two re*» 
doubts were included in the second parallel, and facilitated 
the subsequent operations of the besiegers. : 

By this time the batteries of the be sixers were covered 1 
with nearly a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, and the \ 
works of the besieged were so damaged that they could 
scarcely show'a single gun. Lord Cornwallis had now no 
hope left, but from offering terms of capitulation, or at- * 
tempting an escape. He determined on the latter. This, ^ 
though less practicable than when first proposed, was not 
altogether hopeless. Boats were prepared to receive the 
iroops in the night, and to transport them, to Glouceatpg 
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ioiAt After one whole' embarkation had crossed, a vio- 
jent storm of wind and rain dispersed the boats, and frus* 
^ed the who4e scheme* The royal army, thus weakened 
b^ dWision, was ^posed to increased danger. Orders 
were sent to those who had passed, to recross the river, to 
Torktown. With the failure of this scheme, the last hope 
of the British army expired. Longer resistance could an- 
SKier no good purpose, and might occasion the loss of ma- 
Ifty valuable lives. Lofd Cornwallis therefore wrote a letter 
i^ Gen« Washington, requesting a cessation of arms for 
twenty four hours ; and that commissioners might be ap* 
|>oin ted to. digest terms of .capitulation. This was agreed 
toi smd in consequence thereof^ the posts of York and Glou- 
cester were surrendered on certain stipulations ; the prin- 
cipal of which were as follows ; ^' The troops to be piison-. 
j^s of war to Congress, and the naval force to France; 
(he ofHcet*s to retain their sixle arms and private property 
bf every kind, but every thing obviously belonging to the 
^habitants of the. United States, to be subject to be re- 
cluimed ;. the .soldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maiylandt 
And Pennsylvania, and to be supplied with the same rations 
15 are allowed to soldiers in the service of Congress ; a 
propoi'tion of the oQicecs to march intp the country with the 
prisoners, the rest to be allowed to proceed on parole to 
£arope, to New York, or, to any other American maritime 
post in possession of the British.'' The honour of march- 
ing out with colours fiying, which had been refused to Gen* 
Irincoln on his giving up Charlestown, was now refused 
|o Earl Cornwallis ; iind Gen. Lincoln. was appointed to re- 
ceive the submission of the royal army at Yorktown, pre- 
Icisely in the same way his own had been conducted about 
eighteen months before* 

The regular troops pf America and France, employed 
in this siege, consisted of about five thousand five hundred 
!bf the former,. and seven thousand of the latter,. and they 
were assisted by about four thousand militia. ;pDn the part 
of the combined array, about three hundred«^ere killed or 

Counded. .On the part of the British about'five hundredt 
id seventy were taken in the redoubts, which were car- 
ried by assault on the 14th of October. The troops of eve- 
ry kind that surrendered prisoners of wai*, exceeded se- 
bnsn thousand men ; but so great was the. number .of .sic)^ 
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and wounded, that there were only three thousand ei^ht 
hundred capable of bearing arms. 

Congress henouiT<l Gen. Washington, Count de Ro- 
chambeau, Count de Grasse, and the ofRcqrs of the differ- 
ent corps, and the men under them, with thanks f^r their 
services in the reduction of lord ComwalUs. The whole . 
project was conceived with profound wisdom, and the in- 
cidents of it had been combined with singular propriety. 
It is not therefore wonderful, that from the remarkable 
coincidence in all its parts, it was crowned with unvaried . 
success. 

General Washington, oil the day after the surrender, 
ordered, " that those who were under arrest, should be 
pardoned and set at liberty.** His orders closed as fol- 
lows ; " Divine service shall be performed to-morrow in 
the different brigades and divisions. The commander in 
chief recommends that all the troops that are not upon du- 
ty, to assist at it with a serious deportment, and that sensi- 
bility of heart which the recollection of the surprising and 
particular interposition of Providence in our favour 
claims." The interesting event of captivating a second 
royal army, produced strong emotions, which broke out 
in all the variety of ways in which the most rapturous joy 
usually displays itself. 

After the capture of lord Comwallis, Washington, with 
the greatest part of his army, returned to the vicinity of 
New York. In the preceding six years he had been ac- 
customed to look forward and to provide for all possible 
events. In the habit of struggling with difficulties, his 
courage at all times grew with the dangers which sur- 
rounded him. In the most disastrous situations he was fa^ 
removed from despair. On the other hand, those fortunate 
events which induced many to believe that the revolution! 
was accomplished, never operated on him so fir as to re-*' 
lax his exertions or precautions. Though complete suc« 
cess had been obtained by the allied arms in Virginia, and 
great advantages had been gained in 1781 in the Carolinas 
yet Washington urged the necessity of being prepared fc 
another campaign. In a letter to Gen. Greene he obsei 
ed, * .1 shall endeavour to stimulate Congress to the bes( 
improvement of our late success, by taking the most vigorj 
ous and effectual measures to be ready for an early and 
decisive campaign the next yeai\ My greatest fear is that, 
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viewing this stroke in a point of light which may too much 
magnify its importance, they may think our work too nearly 
closed) and fall into a state of tangour and relaxation. , To 
prevent thi^ error, I shall employ every means in my pow- 
er ; and if unhappily we sink inta tliis fatal mi&takei no 
part of the blame shall be mineo^ • 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1782 and 1783; 

Trospects of p6«€c » • « .Langour of the States • • • .Discontenrts of 
the army •••.Gren. Washington prevents the adoption of rash 
measares^* . .Some new levies in Pennsylvania mutiny, and are 
qaelled... .Washington recommends measures for the pre&er« 
vation of independence, peace, liberty, and happiness *«.Dis. 
misses his army* 4.. Enters sNew yerk...*Takes leave of his^ 
ofiicera • • * .^Settles his accounts ... * Repairs to Annapojis .... 
Resigns his comraissi<in . • • .Retires to Mount Vernon, and re< 
sumes his Agricultural. pursuits. 

THE military establii^meDt for 1782, was passed with 
unusual celerity shortly after. tbe.,6urrendcr of lord Cornwal- 
lis ; but no exertions of^ America alone could do more iban 
. eonfiiie the British to the sea coa^t. To dislodge them 
from their strong holds in ST^w York and Charleston^ 
occupied the unceasing att^tion of Washington, While 
he was— conj^eining plans for ^rthcjr combined operations 
idRh the French, and at the same time endeavouring by cir- 
cular' ieuers ,tp rouse his cbumrymen to spirited mea- 
, sures, intelligence aPMved that sundry motions for discon- 
, tinning the American w«r had been debated in the British 
Parliament, and nearly carried. Feal*in^ that this would 
relax the exertions of the states, he added in his circular 
letters tO; their respective Governors, " I have perused 
these debates with great attention and care, with a view, if 
possible, to penetrate their real design ; and upon the most 
im.ture deliberation Z can bestow^ 1 am obliged to declare 

L 
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. it as my candid opini^ri) that the measure, ia all it^-irleil^ 
so far as it respects America, is merely delusory, having 
. no serious intention to admit our independence upon its 
true principles ; but is calculated to produce a\:haiig<e of 
ministers to quiet the miitds of their own people, and re- 
concile them to a continuance of the war j while it is 
 's* meant to amuse this country with a false idea.of peacaj 
"-' o draw us from our connection with. France, and ta lull 
us into a state of security and inactivity; which taking 
place, the ministry will be left to prosecute the war in other 
pans of the world with greater vigour and effectiu Your 
excellency will permit me on this occasion to observe, that 
even if the nation and parliament, are really ia earnest to 
obtain peace with America, it will uhdoubtedly. be wisdom 
in us to meet them with great, caution and ciccumspecU^ 
and by all means to keep our arms firm in our hands ; and 
instead of relaxing one lota in our exertions, rather to 
spring forward with redot^bled vigour, that we may tal^e 
the advantage of every favourable opportunity, until our 
wishes are fully obtained. No nation yet suffered in trea- 
ty by .preparing, even in the moment of negociation, most 
vigorgusly for the the.field.*' 
Eaclyln May? Sir Guy Carleton, who had succeeded Sir 
_ Henry Clinton 4is commander in chief of the British forces 
^ in America, arrived iii New York, ?md announoed in sue* 
^ cessive communications, th^ increasing probability of a 
jBpeedy peace, and his cl^ppVpbation of liarther hostiliticsi 
which, he observed,'' could pplyitoud to. multiply the mi? 
series of individuals, without^ possible, sid vantage to either 
nation." The cautious te^i^per pf Waslungloa^graduiilly 
yielded to. incrcjasing eyideiice that the BrJiiish were seri- 
ously inclined to terminate tKe war ; hut in prppig^jtipniks 
this opinion prevailed, the exertions of *ithe. states relaiQi^ 
Not more than eighty thousftn<L dollars liad been reci^ved 
from all of them, when the month of August was far ad- 
vanced. Every expenditure yiisj[jLled to the subsistence 
of the army. A sufficiency of money could scarcely be 
obtained for that indispensably necessaiy purpose. To 
pay the troops was impossible. • 

Washington, whose sagacity anticipated events, foresiuv- 
ivith concern, the probable consequences, likely to reswU 
from the tardiness jdF the states to comply with the requi- 
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iff&bns of Congress. These had been ample. Eight niil- 
Ibns of dollars had been called fdr^ to be paid in four equal 
quarterly instalments, for the service of the year 1782. In 
a confidential letter to the Secretary of War,* Washington' 
observed, " I cannot help fearing the r^ult of reducing the 
am\y, where I sei? such a number of men, goaded by a thou-- 
sand stings of reBeCtkni-on the past, and-of anticipation on the 
future, about to be tmtned into the world,' soured by penUTy, 
and what thcyxall theingratititde of the public ; involved in^ 
dtfbts without one farthing of money to carry; them home, 
after haVfttg spent the flower of their days, and many of 
theni^heip patrimonie»j in establishing the freedom and" 
independence of their country^, and having suffered every 
tbitig which human nature is capable of enduring on this 
'^ide of d'^£(th.> 1 repeat it, when I reflect on these irritable 
ciicu restates,- Ixannot avoid appi^ehending that a train of 
evils wirt follow, of a very sciious and distressing hature. 

(^ wi«h not to heighten the shades of the picture so far' 
asq^e jpeal life would justify me in doing, or I would give f^ 
' ai)ecdotei of patriotism and distress, which has scarcely 
liver been paralleled, lifever surpassed 'in the history of 
xiianl^nd.^ But you may rely upon it ; the patience and long 
ItftTefanoe of this,.4arq;)y arlc almost exhausted, and there 
n^er was sci^rea^#^irit m discontent as at this instant*- 
White in the fleld« it may be kept from bieaking out into 
acts ot lil^rage ; but when wc retire into winter quarters, 
unless the storm Ire previously dissipated, I cannot be at 
ease re^ie^ing the consequences. It is high tinie ^r a < . 
peace.** 

These apprehensions were well founded. To watch the 
diBcoitents 6i, his troops, the American chief continuied in 
camp after tlid^ had retired into winter quarters, though 
there wa%„jio proi|rect of any military operation which 
might require \^ ji^ence. Soon after their retirement, 
the officers presented a petition to Congress respecting 
their p%, and de^iTted a committee of their body to solicit 
their iaterests whil^ggder consideration.* 

Nothing 1jad been decided on the claims of the army, 
when intelligence, in March, 1783, arrived, that prelimina- 
ry and eventual alleles o^peace between the United States 
 • 

* See the appendix for this petition. 
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and Great Briuun had been signed oiv the dOth of the pT't^ 
ceding November, in whicii the independence ef the United 
States was amply recognized. In the general joy excited 
by this event) the army partook ; but one unpleasant idea 
mingled itself with their esMiltatlons. They suspected that 
as justice had not been done to them while their services 
were indispensable) they would be less iikely to obtain it 
when they ceased to be necessary. _.^heir fears on this 
a^jcountwere increased by a letter which about the same 
time was received from their committee in Philadelphia, 
announcing that the objects which they had solicited from 
Congress had not yet been obtained. Smarting;^ a»Kbey 
were under padt sufferings, and present waDts, their e^i^s- 
peration become violent and almost universal. While l^y^ 
were brooding over their gloomy prospects, and provoked^ 
at the apparent neglect witH which they had h^j^ treatqstf, 
an anonymous paper was cireulated, proposing' a mee#ng 
of the General and Field OfBcers on the nex&day. ^^he 
avowed object of this meeting was to consider the late |tt(-. 
ler from their committee wirh Congress, ^d wliaT mea- 
sures s J;- '^;^] ;,e adopted tdToKlain thatredresVof grie^van* 
ces which they seemed to have solicited in vain. *0^ 
the same day the following address ips privately drcfth- 
lated. **' f ^- , - 






« TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARfftf! 

^ Gentlemen,  f"  

c' A fellow soldier, whose interests and affection^ bind 
liim strongly to you ; whose paM sufferings ^ve be^ti <as 
great, and whose future fortune may be a^' desperate as 
yours, would beg leave to address you. ^^fl^c ha3 it% daims, 
and rank is not without its preten^nslto advise; Hut 
though unsupported by both, he flattest* 'IS^m self that the 
plain language of sincerity and experience^ will nei#ierbe 
unheard nor unregarded. Like ms^<pf you, he lored pri* 
vate life, and left it with regret. He'feft it, determinea*to 
retire from the field with the necessity that called him to 
it, and not til then ; not till the enemies c^ bis country, the 
slaves of power, and the hirelings of injustice, wiere com.- 
pelled to abandon their schemes, and a^nowkdge Am6« 
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riea |ks terrible in ann$^ as she had been humble in remon* 
stance. With ibis o$j^ct in view, he has long shared in 
yfonr toilS) &nd mingled in your dangers ; he has felt the- 
cold hand of poverty without a murmuri and has seen the 
insolence of wealth without a sigh. But, too much under 
the direction of his. wishes, and sometimes weak enough to 
mistake desire for opinion^ he has^ till lately, very lately f 
beliftved in the justice of his country* He hoped, that as 
the'clouds of adversity scattered, and as t))e sunshine of 
peace and better fortune broke in upon us, the coldness and 
severity-of government would relax, and that, more than 
justice, that gmtUudc would blaze forth upon those hands 
which had upheld her in the darkest stages of her passage,, 
from impending servitude to acknowledged independence. 
But faith has* Its limits^ as well as temper ; and there are 
points beyondr'which neither can be stretched, without siivk- 
ing into cowardice or pjunging into credulity. This, my 
friends, I eonq^ive to be your situation. Hurried to the very 

^ verge ^f both, another. step .would ruin you forever. To be 
tame and unprovoked when injuries press hard upon you, 
is, more than weakness; but to look up for kinder usage, 
without one manly eflFort of your own, would fix your cha- 
racter, and^how the world how richly you- deserve those 
e^z^sr you broke. To guard against this evil> let us take a- 
rcview^of the ground upon which we now stand, and from 
thence carry our thoughts forward for a monienty into the 

I unexplored field of expedient. 

"-After 4 pursuit of seven long ycarsy the object for' 
which' we set out is at length brought within our reach \ — 
Yes, my friends, that suffering: courage of yoursf was ac- 
tive once ;..,it has conducted the United States of America 
through a doubtful and a bloody war ! It has placed her in 
the chair of independency, and^^ac^ returns again to bless 
—whom ? A country willing to redress your wrongs, che- 
rish your wortb^-and reward your services ; a country court- 
ing your i-eturn to private life, wtth tears of gratitude, and 
smiles of admiration ; longing to divide with you that inde* 
pendency which your g^lantry has given, and those riches ' 
which your wpunds have, preserved ? Is (ins the case ? or is 
it rathei^ a cotrntry that tramples upon your rights, dis- 
dains your cries, and insults your distresses? Have you not, 
niore than once suggested your wishes, and. made knowm 
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your wants to Congress? Wants and wishes which grati-* 
tude and policy should have anticipated, rather than evaded. 
And liave not lately, in the meek language of entreating 
memorial, begged from their justice, what you would no 
longer expect from their favor ? How have- you been an- 
swered ? Let the letter which you are called to consider to* 
morrow, make reply. 

<^ If this, then, be your treatment, while the swords yoa 
wear are necessary for the defence of America, what iiisve 
you to expect from peace, when your voice shall sink, and 
your strength dissipate by division ? 

« When these very swords, the instruments and compa*^ 
nions of your glory, shall be taken from your sides, and no 
remaining mark of military distinction left, but your warns, 
infirmities and scars! can youthen consent to be the only 
sufferers by this revolution, and retiring from the fieldf 
grow old in poverty, wretchedness and contempt ^ Cem yovt 
consent to wade through the vile mire of dependency, and 
owe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, which 
has hitherto been spent in honour ? If you can, go ; and 
carry with you the jest of tories, and the scorn of whigs ; 
the ridicule, and, what is worse, the /lity of the world I Go, 
starve, and be forgotten ! But if your spirit should revolt at 
this ; if you have sense enough to discover, and spirit 
enough to oppose tyranny, under whatever g^rb it may as- 
sume ; wether it be the plain coat of republicanism, or the 
splendid robe of royalty ; if you have yet learned to discri- 
minate between a people and a cause, between men and 
• principles ; awake ! attend to your situation, and redress 
yourselves. If the present moment be lost, every future 
effort is in vain ; and your threats then will be as empty as 
your entreaties now, I would advise you, therefore, to 
come to some final opinion, upon what^out^an bear, and 
what you will suffer. If your determination be in any propor- 
tion to your wrongs, carry your appeal from the justiee.to 
the fears of government ; 6Jhange the milk and water style 
of your last memorial ; assume a bolder tone ; decent, but 
lively, spirited and determined ; and suspect the man who 
would advise to more modei'ation and longer forbearance. 
Let two or three men, who can feel as well as write, be ap- 
pointed to draw up your last remonstrance ; for I would no 
longer give it this suing, soft, unsuccessful epithet of memo- 
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rlak Xeftt be re^eseiit«d, in knguage that will neither 
'dishonour you by its rodeness, nor betray yen by ks fears, 
whut has been promised by Congress, and what haft been 
performed ; how long smd how patiently you havosuffered; 
how little you have a^ked, and how much of that little has 
;been denied. Tell them that though you were the ilrsti and 
would wtsh to be the la^t, to encounter danger ; though 
despair itself can never drive you into dishonour; it 
may drive you from the field ; that the woufid often 
imtated, and never healed, may at length become in- 
curable ; and that the slightest mark of indignky from Con- 
gress now, must operate like tire grave, and part ^ou for 
ever ; that in any political event, the army has its alteroa* 
tive- li fieaccy that notliing shall separate you frbm your 
arms but death ; if war, thatco^irtmg^he auspices and in- 
viting the directions of your illustrious teader, you will re- 
[tire to some unsettled country^ smile in your turn^ and 
'< mock when their fear cometh on." But let it represent 
also, tiiat should they comply with the request of your late. . 
imemorial, it would make you more happy, and them more 
respectable; that while the war sliould continue, you 
would follow their standard into the field ; and when it came 
to an end, you would^ withdraw into the shade of private 
life, and give the world another subject of wonder and ap- 
plauie ; an arrriy victorious crverita cneinics^ victorious over 
itself V [ANONYMOua.J 

This artful address found in almost every bosorn such 
congenial sentiments, as prepared the way for its favoura- 
ble reception. It operated like a tori:h on combustible ma- 
terials« The passions of the army quickly caught the fiame 
it was well calculated to excite. Every appearance threat- 
ened that the proposed convention of the officers would 
produce an explosion which might tarnish the reputation of 
the army, disturb the peace of the country, and, under 
certain circumstances, mosl probably terminate in tlie $ub^ 
version of the recent liberties of the new form^ states. 

Accustomed, as Washington had been, to 'lemergencies 
of great delicapy and difficulty, yet none had occured, which 
called more pressingly than the present, for the utmost ex- 
ertion of all his powers. He knew weU that it was much 
easier to avoid intemperate ineasures than to recede from 
them after they had been adopted. He thfere&re consider^ 
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ed it at a mat^r of theiast importance) to p^vehVtbe 
meeting oi- the officers en the succeeding d^) as pr^fposed 
in the aiMsnymous sunuaaonsv The sensibiUdes of the arm;^ 
urere too h£g^ to admit of this being forbidden'^bf authorltyy 
as a iriolation of discipline ;. but the end was answered in 
another waf ^ and without irritation. The commander fo. 
chief, in general orders^ noticed the anonymous summons, 
as a disorderly proceeding, not \p be countenancetl ; and . 
tho move eifectually to> divert the offioera from paying any 
attention to it, he requested them to meet for the same no* . 
mifial purpose^ but on a day lour days subsequent to the one 
proposed by the tmonymoiis atldressen The intervening, 
period war improved in preparing the officers for the adop- 
tion of moderate measures. Gen. Wasjhington sem for , 
one officer after anotker, and enlarged in privute on the fa- 
tal consequences, «nd particularly tlie loss of character^ 
which would result from <he adoption of intemperate reso-- 
Rations. His whole personal influence was excited to calm 
the prevailing 'agitation. When tlie officers assembled, 
their venerable chief preparing to address them, found his 
eyesight to fail him, on which he ob$erved, «< My eyes 
have grown dim in my country'a service, but I never doubts 
ed of its justice ; and then proceeded as foU^wa :w. 

d 

« Gkntlbi&en» 

« By an anonymous summons, an attempt has been made 
to convene you together. How inconsistent with the rtilis- 
of propriety, how unmilitary, and how subversive of all, 
order and discipline, let the good sense of the arniy de- 
cide. 

" In the moment of this summons, another anonymous 
production was sent into circulation, addressed more to tbo: 
feelings and passions* than to the reason and judgment of 
the army. The author of the piece is entitled to much cre- 
dit for the goodness of hiapen ; and I could wish he had^. 
as much credit for the rectitude of his heart; for, as men 
see through different optics, and are indtrceft, by the reflect- 
ing faculties of the miqd, to use difl'erent means to attain^^ 
the same end, the author >of the address shduld have had ' 
more charity than to mark for suspicion, the man who 
sho)ild recommend mOtlccaiion and longer forbearance ; qt^ \ 
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in other wordsy who should not think, as he thinks^ and act 
IS he adykes. But he had anothi^r plan in view» in which 
candour and liberality of sentiment, regard to justice} and 
love of country,' havfino part ; and he was right to insin^u* 
ate the darkest suspicion tor effect the blackest design* 
That the address is drawn with gr^at art» and is designed^ 
to answer the most insidious purposes ; that it is xalcula*- 
ted to impress the mind with an idea of premeditated injus- 
tice in the sowreign power of the United States, and rpusa 
all those, resentments which must un^iroidabiy flow froin 
such a belief; that the secret mover of thif scheme/ who- 
ever he may be, intended to take advantage of the passions, 
whiie th^y were warmed by the recollection of past dis* 
b*esses, without giving time for .cool» deliberate thini^ingf 
^nd that composure of mind which is so necessary to give 
dignity and stability to measures, is rendered too obvious, by 
the mode of conducting the business, to need other proof 
[than a referefice to the proceeding. Thus much, gentle- 
men, I have thought it incumbent on me ^» observe to you, 
lo show ]^'^2r. TTt^t ^riftcinles I opposed the in*egiilar and 
hasty meeting which*^ was 'proposed to ha^^e bessAeldoiv 
Tuesday last, not because I wanted a disposition to give you 
severy opportuliityi eonsistent with your own honour and the. 
dignity of the army, to make known your grievances. If 
my conduct heretofore has not evinced tb yQ\jii that 1 hare 
been a faithful friend to the army, my declaration of it at- 
^this^ime would be equally unavailing and improper. But 
as I was among the first who embarked in the cause of our 
common country ; as I ha vie never left your side one mo« 
ment, hut when called from you on public duty ; as I have 
been the constant companion and witness of your distresses, 
aiid^ot among th^ last to ieel and acknowledge your merits i 
as I have ever cohsiilered my own military reputation as 
inseparably connected with that of the army $ as my heart 
has ever expanded with joy when I have heard its praises, 
ai^ my indignation has arisen when the mouth of detraction 
has been opened aga,inst it, it can scarcely be supposed, at 
this late stag^ of the war, that I am indifferent to its inte-r 
rests. But how are they to be promoted f The way is plain, 
says the anonymous addresser* If war conthiues, remove^ 
[into the unsettled country ; there est^^sh yourselves, and 
leave an ungrateful country to defend uself* But who aro 
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t^f tO' defied ? Oitrwivesy our children, our farms, anj 
cither property, ivhich we leave behind us I Or, in this slat 
of hostile separation,- are we to take the two &rst, the latu 
cannot be removed, to perish in a wikMrness, with hungej 
cold, and nakedness? If peace takes place, never sheat 
your swords say^ he, until you have obtained full and ampl 
• justice. This dreadful alternative of either deserting oi 
country in the extremest hour of hei^ distress, or turnini 
our arms against it, which is the apparent ^ject, unless 
Congress can be compelled into instant compliance, hai 
something so shocking in it, that humanity revolts at tW 
idea. My God ! -what oan this writer have in view/ bj 
recommending such measures ? Can he be a friend to th 
army I. Can he be » friend to this country ? Rather is he tn 
an insidious foe ? some emissary, perhaps, from Nei 
York, plotting the ruin of both, by sowing the seeds of dii 
GOrd and separation between the civil and military powei-l 
of the continent ? And whata t:ompl;menl does he pay tl 
our understanditTgs, when he recommends nieasures, "^ 
dther alternative, impracticable in their luiture ? But here 
gentlenten", I wyi drop the curtain, because it would be as' 
imprudent in tne to assign my reasons for this opinion^ as it 
would be insulting to your conception td suppose you stood) 
in need of them. A moment's reflection will convincej 
every dispassionate mind of the physical impossibility of 
carrying either proposal into execution, 'There migbt|^ 
gentleman, be an impropriety in my taking notice inAbls^ 
address toyou, of an anonymous production ; but the man-" 
ner in which that performance has been introduced to the 
Qirmy, the eWtct it was intended to have, together. with some, 
other circumstancesf will amply justify my observations on 
the tendency of that writing. With respect to the ad«>ice 
given by the author, to suspect the man who shall recbm^ 
mendi moderate measures and longer forbearance, I spurn 
it,' <a8 every man who regards that liberty and reveres that 
justice for which we contend, undoubtedly must ; for, 
if men are to be -precluded from offering their seniinr.ents 
on a matter which may involvd^the most ser1oi|S and alarm- 
ing consequences that can invite the consideration .of pian- 
kind, reason it of no use to us. The freedom of speech 
may be taken awajupnd dumb and silent we may be led. 
It- like sheep, to the slaughter. I cannot^ in justice to my owli 
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^belief, and what I hare great reason to conceive Is the in* 
^tention of Congriess, conclude this adciress^ nvkhout giving 
it as my decid^ opinion, that that honourable body entertain 
.exacted sentiments of the semce^f the armyi and from a 
full conviction of its in^rits and sufferings will do it com- 
j)lete justice ; that their endeavors to discover and esta» 
blish funds for this purpose^, has bei^^ unwjearied, and .will 
not cease till they have siicceededi I have not a. doubt* But 
like all otheflarge^dies,. where, there is,.a» variety of differ- 
ent interests tot reconcile, theirs^detertninations ,are alow. 
Why then should we distrust them ? ^nd in consequence of 
that distract) adop^t^measures which may cast a shade over 
t glory which has been so justly acquired, s(i>d tarnish 
e reputation of ^n army which is celebrat^ through all 
Europe for it$ fertitude. and patriotism ? And, for what is 
is done ? To bring. the object we seek nearer ?. No ;^ 
biost certainly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater dis- 
[jUnce. Por myselt, ^ndl take no merit in giving the assu- 
ixance, being induced to it^fron* principles of , gratitude, ve* 
ihicily, and justice ; a grateful sense of the confidence you 
have ever placecTin me ; a reeoilection of thd.cheerful as- 
sistance, and t>ronipt obedience I have experienced from 
jou, under every vicissitude of fortune, and the sincere 
Uectlon I feel for an armjjil have so lopg had Jthe honour 
rffi. command, will oblige me to declare in this ^public and 
Iplemn manner, that in the aitainment of complete justice 
^"gjl your toils- and dangers, ai^l in the. gratification of 
Avlsh, so mr as may be done consistently with the 
gre^t duty I^pwcv my country, and ihose. powers we are 
! loufid to respect, you may freely command my services to 
\M\t uimost^exteut of my abilities. While I give you these 
l:|issuf^ices,*and pletlge myself in the most unequivocal mitn- 
»t^o exert whatever ability 1 am possessed of in your fa- 
'Vour* let me entreat you, t<enilemen^ on your part, not m 
take any measurf* whicli, viewed in the calnri light of rea- 
son, wilf lessen the, dignity and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained; let me request you to rely on the 
plighted faith of your coun try, and place a full eoofidewee 
in the purify of the intentions of jCo"g«'ess, that, previou« 
to your dissolution as an army, they will cause M your ac- 
countS'to be fairly liquidiifcted. as direUed in the resolutions 
which %ere 'published to you two dafi ago ; and that they 
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will adopt the most effectual measures in their power tii 
render ample justice to you, for your faithful and meritorlj 
ous services. And let me conjure ycm, in the name of oiii 
common cqo^nlry, as you value your own sacked honour | 
as you respect the rights of humanity ;, and as you regard 
the military and national character of America, to express 
jour utmost horror aiili detestation of the man who wishes, 
tinder Kiy specious prjetences^ to ov^ij^urn the liberties of 
jOvlt country, and who wickedly attempts to open the Aood- 
gates of civil discord, an1d' deluge ^ur rising empire ill 
blood. > ' 

<< \^j thus determining and thus acting, you will pursue 
the plain^and direct road to the attkinment 6f your wishes \ 
you will defeat the insidious designs of our enemies^ Who 
are coJi^pelled to resort from open force to secret artifice. 
You will give one more^distingutshed proof of unexampled 
patriotism and patient virtue, rising superior to the pres«« 
sure ot the most complicated suffenngs ; and you will, by 
the dignity pf your conduct, afford occasion for posterity 

. to say, when ^speaking Qf the glorious ^ample you have- 
exhibited to^'mankind, < Haxl this day been wanting, the 
world had never seen the last stage of perfection to which 
human nature is capable of attaining.*' 

The address btfing ended, 4Va6h^igton withdrew. No 
person was hdrdy enough to oppose the advice he had gi« 
ven.* The impression made by his address was irresisti- 
ble. The happy moment 'was seized, ^^hile the mii^^of 
the officers, softened by the eloquence of their beloved 
commander, were in a yielding state, a resolution was offer- 
ed and adopted, in which they as&ui^ed him *^ that the^ re- 

. ciprocated his affectionate expressipns with ihe greatest 
sincerity of which the hes^t was ciipable." Befc^enthey 
dispersed, they Unahinoously adopted sei^eral other ri^solu- 
lions, in which they declared, « That no circumstance of 
distress or danger should induce a conduit that ifnight tend 

*** It was happy for the army and coufttry^ that Wfien hii 
Excellency had finished atid withdrawn, no one rose and observ- 
ed, < That Genera) Washiogton waft about to quit the iniittary 
hne iadeq with honoiir, and thai he had a considerabie estate toj 
support him wi^th dimity, but that their cade wa^ very different. ' 
Had such ideas been dpown out, and properly enUrged upon^ the! 
ineeting would pr obabTy have concluded very differently." Gotr 
dofi*s History f vol. 4, p. 357. 
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to ftiilly the reputation and glory they had acquired at the 
price of their blood and eight years faithful service ; that 
they continued to have an unshaketi confidence in the jus- 
tice of Congress and their country ; that they viewed with 
abhorrence, and rejected with, disdain, the infamous propo- 
sition contained in a late anonymous address to the officers 
of the army." 

The storm, which had been long gathering, was suddenly 
dissipated. The army acquired additional reputation, and 
the commander in chief gave a new proof of the goodness 
of his heart, and the soundness of his judgment. Perhaps 
in no instance did the United States receive from heaven a 
' more signal deliverance through the hands of Washington, 
than in the happy termination of this serious transaction. 
If ambition had possessed a single corner of his heart, the 
opportunity was too favourable, the temptation too splendid, 
to have been resisted. But his sopl was superior to such 
views, and his love of country so ardent, and at the same 
time so pure, that the' charms of power, though recom- 
mended by the imposing appearance of procuring justice 
for his unrewarded ann'y, made no impression on his un- 
shaken mind. He viewed the character of a patriot as su- 
perior to that of a sovereign. To be elevated to supreme 
power, was less in his esteem than to 6e a good man. 

Instead of turning the discontents of an unpaid army to 
his own aggrandizement, he improved the late events to 
stimulate Congress to do them justice. His letter to theit 
President on this occasion was as follows : 



it 



SIR, 



* The result of the proceedings of the grand convention 
of the ofiicers, which I have the honour of enclosing to 
your excellency for the inspection of Congress, will^ I flat- 
ter myself; be considered as the last glorious proof oi pa- 
triotism which could have been given, by men who aspired 
to the distinction of a patriot army ; and will not only con-' 
firm their claim to the justice, but will increase tlieir title 
to the gratitude of their country. Having seen the pro- 
ceeding:s on the part of the army terminate with perfect 
unanimity, and in a manner entirely cbnsonant to my wishes; 
being impressed with the liveliest sentiments of affectlen 
for those who have so long, so patiently, and so cheerful^^ 

M 
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BuiTered and Fought tinder mf imntediate^ireGtloh |liavul| * 

i^troth motives of justice) duty, luul, gratitude, sp6ntahe6u!^;f 
offered myself as an advocate for their rights ; and^ fiavibg 
b^en requested to write to^ your/^xceltency, earnestly tt* 
ti^atihg the roost speedy decision of Congress, upon tiie 

.subjects oT tlie late address trom the army to that hoftour- 
«ible body $ it now only remains for me to perform the tasl 
I have assumed, and t<^ intercede in their behalf, as I fiow 
do, that the sovereign power %ill be pleased to verify tb<e 
predictions I have pr&nounced of^t^ and the confidence the 
army have repo&ed in,, the Justice of their country. An^ 
here t humbly, conceive it is altogether unnecessary, wliil^ 

J am pleading the canse of tn army which have done and 
s\ifFered more than any other army ever did in the defence 
of the rights Mnd libertiesof human nature, to expatiate oh 

..their clainis to the most ample compensation far their Itote- 

^ritorious services,: because they are known perfectly to tfefe 
whole^world, and because^ although the topics are inekhaus- ' 
tible, en6>igh has ah^eady ^een said on thfe subject* To 
.prove tKese as;&ertions, to evihce that fny sentiments have 
everb^en uniform, and to »how what my ideas of the re- 
wards in, question have always been, J appeal^o the archives 
of Congress, and caU on those sacied deposites to %ltnes^ 
for me. And Jn order that my observations and argumentii 
in favour of a future adequate provision for the officers tNf 
the army may be brought to remembrance ag^n, and con- 
iiidered in a single point of view, without giving Congress 
the trouble of having recourse tc /their Hies, I will beg 

' leave to transmit herewith an extract from a representation 
made by me to a committee^of Congress^^o long iigo as the 
i29th of January, 1 779, and also the transcript of a letter to 

r the Presi^lent oPCongres^jdated nc^r Pasaic Fall9> October 

■lhhjl78Q. 

" That in the crlucal andpei^ilous moment when the UOt 

'mentioned, commuiiteauon was made, there was the utmost 
danger.a><llssolution of the army would have taken place, 
unless measures similar to tlK)se Recommended f had been 
adopted, will.not atlmit a doubt. That the adoption of the J 
resolution graoimg half pay for life has been attended with j 
ail the happy consequences I had foretold, so far as respect- I 
ed tire good of the service, let the astonishing contrast be- ^ 
tween^the state of the army at this instant, and at the former 
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Pjsribd} djetemine. And tba^ tUe establishment of fund», 
dod -security of the payment of all the just demands of the 
army, will be the most certain means of preservinf^ the 
national faith, and futune tranqpiility of this exuensive con* - 
tinent, is my decided opinion, 

^ By the preceding remarks* it wilr readily be imagined^ 
that instead of retracting and reprehending, from farther 
experience and reaction, thp u^od^ of oompensatioa so 
strenuously urged in the enclo^ures^ tam more and more 
confirmed in the septimept ; and if iq tlie wrotig, suffer m^ 
to please myself with the grateful delusion •- 

" For if, beside the simple payment of th^ir wages> a 
farther compensation is liot due to the sufferings and sacri<- 
ficesof the oi&cers, then have I been mistaken indeed. If 
the whole army have not merited wiiaiever jj grateful peo- 
l^e can bestow, then have I been beguiled by prejudice, and 
built opinion on the basis of error. If thiff"C0Untr3? should 
not in the event p^rfom every thing which has been request*- 
ed in tJiQ late memoria] to Congress, then wilt my belief 
became v^ih, and the hope that has beco ^xpitet}*, void of 
foundation* And if, as has been suggested for the purpose 
^ infiaming thi^ir passions, the officers of the army are to 
be the only sufferers by, this revolution j ' if retiring from, 
the field they ar^ to grow pld in poverty, wretchedness, and 
contempi; if they f r? to wad© through the vil.e mire of 
4epend#nPy9 s^Od QV^ ^h^ rnis^PS^t^le r^mn^nt of that lite to 
cli^riiy, which h^d hi^h^rto been sppnt in honpuF ^' then ^ 
H^jiU I ha?9 learned wW ingratitude i? ; th^n ^hall I havg 
realized a tal^ M^bwh wijl en^bU^er every ^xiom^nt of xpf 
filtiure life. 

. <^B^t I f^n under no suph apprehension^ ; a country x^^r 
cued by their i^;ms from impending P^ip> Mi'M n^y^v IfeavQ^ 
ii^nid the debt p,f gratitude. 

*< SJiQuld^my intemperate or infipropQr warfotb hav^ mn* 

gled itself amongst the foregoing observations, I m^^t enr 

treat ypnr Excellency and Congress, it i^$y be ^ttrib^teM 

i %Q thti e.ffu^on pf ^n hones^ ze-^l in th^ be$4 of Q^u^es* ^d' 

}hs(i my. peculiar ^tuatlpn p^y bejny fipplpgy ; ^d I uope 

'fltft(;4 UQl^ on thia mopaentpu^ qcca^ipn ^^a^e any j^^w pro- 

, tesi^iaipiis QJf perac^ di$}oterestednes»9 having ^v^r rer* 

9Qiini(B^4 ^^ nnrself th^ ides^ of pecuniary reward* T^^*^ 

figi^iQkU^nipiit of Wing attempted ^itMMUy |o di»ch^go^ 
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my dutyy and t)ie approbation of my country, will be a>uC* 
ilcicnt recompense for my services. 

*' I have the honour to be^ Sec* Sec. 

« GEO : WASHINGTON. 

'** His ExceUency the President in Congress.** 

This energetic letter, connected with recent events, in- 
duced Cohg^ress to decide on the claims of the army.-^ 
These w&re liquidated, and the amount acknowledged to 
be due from' the" United States. 

Soon after these events, intelligence of a general peace 
Avas received. The reduction of the army was therefore 
resolved upon but the mode pf effecting it required deli- 
beration. To avoid the inconveniences of dismissing a 
great numbe^ of soldiers in a body, furloughs wei*e freely 
granted oti the application of individuals, and after their 
dispersion, they were Yiot enjoined to return. By this ar- 
rangement a critical moment was got over. A great part 
of an unpaid army was dispersed over the slates without tu- 
mult or disorder. 

While the veterans serving under the immediate eye of 
their beloved commander in chief, manifested the utmost 
good temper and conduct, a mutinous disposition broke out 
among some new levies stationed at Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania. About eighty of this description marched in a 
body to Philadelphia, where they were joined by some other 
troops, so as to amount in the whole to three hundred. — 
They marched with fixed bayonets to the state house, id 
which Congress and the state executive council held their 
sessions. They placed guards at every door, and threaten- 
ed the president and council of the state with letting loose 
an enraged soldiery upon them, unless they granted. their 
demands in to minutes. As soon as this outrage was known 
to Washington, he detached Gen. Howe with a competent 
&rce to suppress the mutiny. This was effected without 
bloodshed before his arrival The mutineers were too in- 
considerable to commit extensive mischief j but their dis- 
g^raeeful conduct excited the greatest indignation in the 
breast of the commander in chief, which was expressed 
in a letter to the president of Congress in the following 
;ords. ^< While I suffer the most poignant distress in ob- 
erving that a handful of men, contemptible in numbers^ 
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and f<|u%l^ 80 lA point of service,, if the TOterfin troops- 
from the southward have not been seduced by their exam* ^ 
pie, and who are not worthy to be called soldiers, shbuld' 
! disgrace, themselves ^nd their (lo^ntry as the Pennsylvania 
' inuun^ers have donp, by insulting the sovereign authority 
, of the Uaited States, and that of their own> I reel an inex* 
presuble satisfaction that even this behaviour cannot stain 
the name of the American soldiery. It cannot be imputa* 
ble tO| or reflect dishonouj? on, .;he army^at large ; bqt on 
(he contrary^ it will/ by jthe striking contrast it exhibits^ . 
hold up to^piiblic view the other troops in the n[)o^t advan^ ' 
tageovis point of light. Upon taking all the circumstances • 
into consideration, I cadnot sufficiently -express my sur- 
prise and indignation at the arrogance, the folly, and the 
wickedness, of the mutineers; nor can I sufl^icntly ad«. 
mire the fidelity, the bravery, and patriotism, which must 
for ever signalize the unsullied character of the other corps 
I of our army. Fpr when wje consider th^t diese Pennsylva- 
! nia levies who h^ye t^ow mutinied are recruits and soldiers 
pF^'day^ who have not borne 'the heat i^qd burden of the 
war, and who can have^ in reality very few hardships to - 
complain of; and whe|i we^at the same time recpllect that 
those soldiers who hav£ lately been furloughed from this 
army, are the veterans who have patiently endured hunger, *-. 
nakedness, and cold ; who have s^uff^rca and bled without 
a murmur, and who, with perfept good ord^r, h?ivb retired 
to their homes without a settlen\^nt of their accounts or a • 
fa.'thing' of money in their pqckets ; wo shall be 91s much 
astonished at the virtues of the latter, »s we are struck, with 
jletestation at the proceedings of the former.'* ' 

While arrajjgements were making for the final dismis*- 
sba of the army, Gen» Washington was Jqokijig forward 
with anxiety to the future destinies of the United States. 
Much of his attention was devoted to a serious consideration 
of such establishments as thje indepejndence of his country^ 
required* On these subjects, he freely communicated with 
Congress, and recommended that great diligence should be 
used in forming a well regulated and disciplmed militi^ dur* 
ing peacjB^ as the be^t mpans for securing the future tran- 
qujJUty and respectability of the ijaiion. He also addressed 
the following circular letter to j;he Governors of each of the^- 
Siates. 
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•' HEAD QUARTERS, Xcinrbtir^h, lone 15, 1733» * 
« SIR, ^ ' . 

•* The object for which I had the honour to hoM ait ap- 
pointment in the service of my country, being accojnplisited} ' 
J am now preparing to resign it into. the hands of Congress, 
find return to that domestic retirement, which, it is well 
known, I left with the greatest reluctance ; a retirement for 
which I have never ceased to sigh through a long and pain- 
ful absence, in which, remote from the noise and trouble of 
Ihe world, I meditate to pass the remainder of life^ in a state 
of undisturbed repose \ but, before I carry this resolution 
into effect, I think it a duty incumbent on me to make this 
JtPy last official communication, to congratulate you on the 
glorious events which heaven has been pleased to produce 
in our favour ; to offer my sentiments respecting some im- 
portant subjects, which appejjr^to me to be intimately con- 
nected with the tranquillity of the United States ; to take 
jny leave of your excellency as a pubfic character ; and to 
give my final blessing to that country, in whose service T 
have spent the prime of my life ; fpr whose sake I have 
ponsiimed so many anx^ious days and watchful nights, and 
whose happiness, being extremely dear to me, will always 
constitute no inconsiderable part of my own. 

" Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this pleasing 
occa ion, I will claim the indulgence of dilating the mora 
copiously on the subject of our mutual felicitation.. When 
lire consider' the magnitude of the prize we contended for^ 
the doubtful nature of th^ contest* and the favourable man- 
ner in which it has terminated ; we shajl find the greatest 
possible reason for gratitude and rejojcing.. This is a theme 
that will aflbrd infinite delight to every benevolent and li- 
beral mind, whether the event in contemplation be con- 
aidered as .a source of present enjoymentj or the parent of 
fiiture happiness ; and we shall have equal occasion to feli- 
citate ourselves on the lot which Providence has assigned us, 
whether we view it in a natural^ a political, or moral point 
of light, 

^ The citizens of America, placed in the most enviable ? 
condition, t9 the so!e lords and, proprietors of a vast tract of 
continent, comprehending all the various, soils and climates 
of the world, and abounding with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, are now, by the late satisfactory paei^ 
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Calient acknowledged to be possessed of absolute freedom 
and independency ; they are irom this period to be consi*. 
dered as the actors ^n a most conspicuous theatre, whicK 
seems to be peculiarly designed by Providence for the dia-. 
play of human greatness and felicity. Here tticy are not 
only surrounded with every thing that can contribute to th«^ 
completion of private and domestic enjoyment ; but heaven, 
has croivned ail its other blessingS) by giving a surer op* 
portunity for political happiness, than any other nation ha^. 
ever been favoured witiv Nothing can iilustrate these ob« 
servations more forcibly than a recollection of the happf * 
conjuncture of times and circumstances, under which our 
republic assumed-its rank among the nations. The founda*. 
tion of our empire was not laid in a gloomy age of ignorance 
and superstition, but at an epocha when the rights of man^. 
kind were better understood and more clearly defined, than, 
at any former period. Researches of tbc human mind- after, 
social happiness have been carried to a great extent ; th^. 
treasures of knowledge acquired by; the labours of philosof 
phers, sages» and legislators, through a long succession, 
of years,, are laid open for u&, and their collected wisdom 
may be happily applied in the establishment of our forms of 
government. The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded 
exiension.of commerce,, the progressive refinement of man- 
ners, the growing liberality of sentiment; and, above allf^ 
the pure and benign light of revelation, have had a meli* 
orating influence on mankind, and increased the blessings^ 
of society. At this auspicious period, the United States 
came into existence as a nation ; and if their citizens should; 
not be completely free ^nd, happy, the fault will be entirely 
their own. 

<< Such is our situation, and such are our. prospects. But 
notwithstanding the cup of blessing is thus reached out to. 
us ; notwithstanding happiness is ours, if we have a dis^, 
position to seize the occasion, and make it our own ; yet it 
appears to me there is. an. option still- left to the United 
States of America,, whether they will be respectable and 
prospjerous, or contemptible and miserable as a nation- 
This ia the time of their political probation ; this is the mo- 
ment when the eyes of, the whole world are turned upon 
them ; this is the time to establish or ruin their national 
character for ever ; this is the favourable moment to give 
such a tone to the fpdpral governnient, as wi^l enable it 19. 
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WVwcr tlm imd« of iu io«iUH4oo ; ort tU9 v^ be tbie itf 
ftU^ mondtnt for rqlaKiDg Uie ^w^# of the unipiii aaiuhit 
M»^ th^ cftiDQDt q£ the cQnf«4M^ion, ^ ^xposbg us U) 
luf ^ooif (he «port of CU^cppe^ poiuic*, wfaidi m»f play on^ 
yt$t6 i^^iDsi: ^luAJier, Xq prevent their grow^ng^ UDporta^ice} 
»nd to 9enre tb^V* own iniereit^c} purpo^en. Fur, ^^c^Qonliiig 
1^ tb« sy^teip of policy the s^f f hal) «4Q|>t »t thU numie^nt 
tk^y will Maad ^ f^lt [ m49 ^ their confirins^tiQn ^ bpi^B^i 
it M yet tp be clecicied) whether the rorplyiioq vstim ulxu 
mutely he considered a» ^ We»»ing or ja curae t s^ bles^g 
^ ^ euref) not tp the pr<^8^i\c ego elof^i far with wr %9 
will the d^^uoy of whom milUops be ii^vplved. 

<^ With lihis CQDTH^icm of the importance of Uie present 
friaiii^ silence in me would be it ^rin^ ; I will tbereforf 
apeak to your excellen^F the language of freedom a^d sin* 
i^rityi without disguise- I am wares howev^Tj ^boee who 
^flTer from IM in politick sea^meo^s ip^y^ P^Hiap^i reno^ri^ 
lam etspping o^t of tbe proper line of my duty; and they 
ipay possibly ^sciil^ to arroganee or ostentatjlQi)! ¥^h^ ( 
know is alone the resuh of the J^re^t mtenuon. But the 
jcectHude pf mj own hear^« wh^ch diftd^nf such uuworthy 
motives ; the part I have bitbej*to acM iu life ; (be deter- 
SHloation I h»^e formed of not^^Kingauy J^h%re iu puWie bu- 
sAues 4 hereafter i the ardent dei^ire I feel, and f bal) continue 
Xo manifesti of quietly eujoyinp; in private I i£e, a^ter all tb^ 
.ttpila of war, the benefits of a wis$ and liberal govemmeut, 
will, I flatter myself sooner or later, convince my couotry^ 

f^eUf-that I could have np sinister vie\fsin delivering wi|U 
90 little reee^ve tl>e opinions contained in this address. 
<< Tbore are four things whicb J ^un)bl^ conceive arp ee- 

sential to the well being,* Iiriay even venture to say to the 
oxistcmee* of the United States as an independent power. 

^ 1 St* AX^ indissoluble union of the states u^d^ ozie Ibdf'* * 
ra) bead. 

« 2dly* A saored regard to public justice, 

*f Sdly. Tbe adoption of a proper pi^a^e e^t^bli^bi^eftt* 
A»d, . , 

^ ilthly* The pre valence, of that psu;iiic and frieniUy dis^ 
^ition anso9>g tbepeopl^ of the Umtcd ^tiitea> wbu;b wU4 
induce them to forget their local preji^ces and poii^iie^ ; to i 
make those mutual coucesaion^ which ar^ requisite to th^.i 
geiieral prosperity ; and* in^aofue instances to aacrifice thelr.^^ 
iiidiyiduMladyanvigcis to the interest of the community ^ 
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, " These are the pillars on -which the glorious fabric of 
our independency and Dational character must be supported. 
Liberiy is the basis ; and whoever would dare to sap the 
foundation, or overturn the structure, under whatever spe- 
clous pretext he may attempt it, will merit the bitterest ex- 
ecration) and the severest punishment, which can be in- 
flicted by his injured country. 

*.* On the three first articles I. will make a few observa- 
tions ; leaving the last to the good sense and serious con-^ 
sideration of those immediately concerned. / 

^ Under the first head, although it may not be necessary 
or proper for me in this place to enter into a particular dis- 
quisition of the principles of the union, and to take up the 
great question which has been frequently agitated, whether 
it be expedient and requisite for the states to delegate a 
larger proportion of power to Congress, or not; yet it will 
b^ a part of my duty, and that of every true patriot, tq as- 
sert, without reserve, and to insist upon the following po» 
shioAs. That unless the states will suffer Congress to ex- 
ercise those prerbpativesthey are undoubtedly invested with 
by the constitution, every thing must very rapidly tend i<r 
anarchy and confusion ; that it is indispensable to the hap-> 
pines of the individual states^ that there should be lodged^ 
somewhere, a supreme power to regulate and govern the 
general concerns of the confederated republic, without 
which the union cannot be of long duration; that there 
must be a faithful and pointed compliance on the part of 
every state with the late proposals and demands of Congress^ 
or the most fatal consequences will ensue ; tl)at whatever 
measures have a tendency to dissolve the union, or contri* 
bute to violate or lessen the sovereign authority, ought ta 
be considered as hostile to the liberty and independency of 
America, and the authors of them treated accordingly. And 
kstly, that unless we can be enabled by the concurrence of 
the states to participate of the fruits of the revolution, and 
enjoy the essential benefits of civil society, under a form of 
government so free and uncorrupted, so happily guarded 
against the danger of oppression, as has been devised and 
adopted by the articles of confederation, it will be a subject 
of regret, that so much blood and treasure have been lavish- 
ed for no purpose ; that so many sufferings have been en<- 
countered without a compensation, and that so many sacri- 
fices have been made in vain. Many other considerations 
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^ght hexp \>t ad<Iuced t9 prpvQ) that without fU» tntire^ 
conformity to th^ $pirit of the unioDr «« canit^ot ^xUt ^ ai| 
indepcDdcnt pover. tt will l>e sufficieat for mj p^rppfie 
ta mention but one qr two, which seem to me pf th^ great^ 
^^ importance. It isonljir in our united character, as an 
emplrci that our independence is acknowiedgcdj that* cmr 
power can be regarded^ or our credit supp^rteeV ai:i[i09g;^£L>« 
reign nations*. The treaties of the European power* wHb 
the United States of Americai wiUhaive no^'validity on a dls* 
solution of the union. We shall he left nearly in a ^tsitt 
of nature ; or we may. findi by our own unhapp]^ eiperi^ 
^ce^that tl^ereis a natural and necessary prog^ressipn trom 
the es^treifie of anarchy to the, extreme of tyrapny ; and 
that arbitrary power i$ most easily estabiish/^d on the rulna 
fif liberty abused to ii^emiousness. 

<^ As to the second article^ which respects the perfonn- 
t^ce ot public justicey Congress have, in their late adf^reaa- 
to the United States, almost exhausted the subject ; t hex- 
have e^lained their ideas so fully* and haye enforced the 
Qbligations {he states are under to render coinplete justice 
tQalUhe public creditorsr with so much dignity and^nergy^ 
that> ia i^iy optnioni nore^l friend to the honourand iade— 
pendenoyv of America can hesitate a single moment res<^ 
pecting the propriety of complying with the ju^t and ho* 
nourabJ^mea;&ures proposed. If theit* ajrgmnents do qoi 
product conviction^ I know of nothing that will have gre^- 
^ influence, especially whef> we reflect that the aystem r^^ 
ferred to, beingf the result of the collected wis^i^i of thCk 
continenti must he esteeiiied> i/ not perfect, c^rtajjilj th^ 
least Qbje(^tipnab}e i>f any that could h^ devised } aiid^ th^ 

if it siu^uld ngt be carried intp immedt^^ executiprif ^ ii%* 
l^nal bankruptcy, with all its deplorable Qonsequ^c^^ai wU( 

ijslie pla^c be.fpr^ aay different plan am poasibjy be propo^ 
f 4 pr adapted ; 4Q pr^s^iog are th^ pre^iept eirpHmAtai^cj^Vt 

aod suQh IS the alternative i;iow offered to ^e stal^^ 

" The ability of th^ country to discbatge the debl^9 whlci^ 
kiave been incurred in Us defenee^is n&ttp b^ dp4bte4 > Wd 
iucUnation» £ flatter myself, will not be wanting. The path 
pf PUT duty ia p1i»ip before us; |ptvesty;:Wi9 he fouD4«.^A 
every e^peiimep^, tp be tKe be^t and onl^ tr^ policy, i^^t 
U«» then* as a patipu, bf just ; let u^ ftilfil the pubUc con* 

tracts- which Copgress had vi^douhMly a right to make for 
^ W^n^ffm pf orryips pn tl>Q '^^^t ^ifik tlip aaim^PQi 
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Ibilh Wt suppoiie ourselves bound t6 t>et*fet>n(^ ttul* )iriT»te 
togagemelits. Iti the ntitah tiAne, I6t ati menHoh t6 the 
•cheerful. perfoiihahc^ of theii* ^r6pe^ busineiiSy as inidiri- 
ids, and as membet's 6t sbctety, be eafn^l(tl]r ihculcattd tm 
tke cilizdns of America ; then tviU they strengthen thte 
bands 6l gtoverhmebt, and be hKjfgy under its'protfcction. 
l^Very one will f^p the fruit of his labburs ; eyeQr one Will 
eiyoy his own acquisitiohs. Without knoiesl^UOi^lLnd t^thoui 
ditafifer. 

«ln this stat6-bf:.absofutfefr(&edbWiandp6Vfefcl'ff^^^ 
who will grudge to yield a very little of his pfopetiy to 
-support the common interests of society, and ensufb tlie 
protection of govern'meht ? Who do6s not ri^me'mber tJle 
frequent declarations at the coitirnencement oF tbe war, 
that we should be co'nipleteTy satisfied, if, at the Oxpense of 
le half, we could defend the remainder of o^r possessions I 
[here is the man to be found, who wishes to r^ttiain in 
del)t, for the defence of his own person and property, to the 
exertions, the braveiy, abd the blood of others, withoi^t 
making one generous €^ort to pay the debt of honour and 
of gratitude? In what part of the continent sliall we find 
any man, or bocly of men, who would not blush to stand up 
ud propose measures purposely calculated to tob the sol* 
dier of his stipend, and the public creditor of his due ? And 
were it possible that such a 'flagrant insitance of injustic"^ 
could ever happen, would it not exche the genetal indig- 
^nation, and tend to bring down upon the authors of sudb 
measures the a^igravated vengeance of heaven ? If, after 
all, a spirit Of disunion, or a temper of obstinacy and per- 
•verseness should manifest Itself ib any of tlie states ; (f 
such an ungracious disposition should attempt to frustrate 
all the happy effects that might be ekpected to flow froih 
the union ; if there should be a refusal to comply with re- 
qui^tions for funds to discharge the annual interest of the 
public debt%; and if that refusal should revive all thoie 
jealousies, and produce all those evils, which are now hap* 
pily removed, Congress, who have in all their 'transaction$( 
shown a great degree ^o( magnanimity and justice, will 
stand justified in the sight of God and man ! and' that state 
alpne, which puts itself in opposition to the aggregate wis- 
dom of the continent, and follows such mistal^en and per- 
nicious councils, will be responsible fpr all the conae* 
quences. 
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'(-Tor mj own party conscious of having acte4» ^^I^ ^ 
scTTant of the publiC) in the manner I conceived best suit* 
od to promote the real interests of my country ; having in 
consequence of my^ fixed belief, in spme measure pledged 
myself to the army, that their country would finally do them 
complete and ample justice ; and not wishing to conceal 
any instance of my official conduct from the eyes of the 
world, I have thought proper to transmit to your excellency 
the enclosed collection of papers, relative to the half pay 
and commutation g^nted by Congress, to the officers 
ofxhe army. From these communications my decided 
sentiment will be clearly comprehended, together with 
the conclusive reasons which induced me, at an early 
period, to recommend the adoption of this measure in the 
most earnest and serious manner. As the proceedings ol 
Congress, the army^ and myself, are open to all, and con- 
tain, in my opinion, sufficient information to remove the 
prejudices and errots which may have been entertained by 
any, I think it unnecessary to say any thing more thigi just 
to observe, that the resolutions of Congress, now alluded 
t<^. are as undoubtedly and absolutely binding upon the 
United States, as the most solemn acts of confederadon or 
legislation. 

«< As to the idea which, I am informed, has in some in- 
stances prevailed, that the half pay and commutation are to 
l>e regarded merely in the odious light of a pension, it 
x>ught to be exploded for ever ; that provision should be 
viewed, as it really was, a reasonable compensation offered 
t>y Congress, at a time when they had nothing else to give 
to officers of the army, for services then to be performed. 
It was the only means to prevent a total dereliction of the 
service. It was a part of their hire ; I may be allowed to 
say, it was the price of their blood, and of your independent 
£y. It is therefore more than a common debt ; it is a debt 
^pf honour ; it can never be considered as a pension, or gra- 
tuity, nor cancelled until it is fairly discharged. 

^ With regard to the distinction between officers and sol« 
diers, it is sufficient that the uniform experience of every 
nation of the world combined with our own, proves thei 
utility and propriety of the discrimination. Rewards iiij 
proportion to the aid the publid draws from themj are un- 
questionably due to all Its servants. In some lines, the sol- 
4iers have perhiips, generally, had as ample compensation 
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[|6r their services, bf the large boutitie« which have been 
}^id them, aa their officers wiiL receive in the proposed 
commutation ; in others, if, beside the donation oiland^the ^ 
.payment of arrearages of clothing and wages, in which ar- 
fticles all the componebt parts of the army must be put up- 
on the same footing, we take in to- the estimate the bounties 
many T>f the soldiers have received, and the gratuity of one 
year's full pay, which is promised to all, possibly their situ- 
ation, every circumstance being duly considered, will not 
be deemed less eligible than that of the officers. Should 
a farther reward, however, be judged equitable, I will ven- 
ture to assert, no man will enjoy greater satisfaction than 
myself, in an exemption from taxes for a limited time, which 
has been petitioned for in some instances, or any other ade- 
equate immunity or compensation granted to (he brave de- 
; fenders of their country's cause. But neither the adoption 
lor rejection of this proposition will, in any manner, effect, 
^ much less, militate against, the act of Congress, by which 
they have offered five years full pay, in lieu of the half pay 
for life, which had been before promised to the officers of 
the army. 

'^ Before I conclude the subject on public justice, I can* 
]i«t omit to mention the obligations this country is under to 
that meritorious class of veterans, the non-commissioned 
pfBcers and privates, who have been discharged /or inability, 
in consequence of the resolution of Congress, of the 23d 
of ^pril, 1782, on an annual pension for liiip. Their pecu« 
liar sufferings, their singular merits aitd claims to that pro- 
vision, need only to be known, to interest the feelings of hu- 
manity in their behalf. Nothing but a punctual payment 
of their annual allowance, can rescue them from the n)ost 
complicated misery ; and nothing could be a more melan- 
choly and distressing sight, than to behold those who have 
shed their blood, or lost their limbs in the service of their 
country^ without ajshelter, without a friend, and without the 
means of obtaining any of the comforts or necessaries of 
Ii(e« compelled to beg their bread daily from door to door* 
Suffer me to recommend those of this description, belong- 
ing to your state, to the warmest patronage of your excel* 
Icncy and your legislature. ' 

" It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic 
yhich was proposed, and whicl) regards particularly the der 
fence' of the republic ; as there can be little doubt but 

N 
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Congress will recommend a proper peace establishment 
for the United States, in which a due attention will be paid ; 
to t[)e importance of placing the militia of the Union upon , 
a regular and respectable footing. If this should be the ! 
case, I should beg le&ye to urge the 'great advantage t>f it 
in the strongest terms. 

*^ The militia of thb country must be considered the pal- 
ladium of our security, and the first effectual resort in ca^ 
of hostility. It is essential, therefore, that the same system 
should pervade the whole ; that the formation and* discipline 
of the militia of the continent should be absolutely uni- 
form ; and that the same species of arms, accoutrements! 
and military apparatus, should be introduGed'in every part 
of the United States. No one, who has not learned it from 
experience, can conceive the difficulty, expense, and con- 
fusion, which result from a contrary system, or the vague 
arrangements which have hitherto prevailed. 

» If, in treating of political points, a greater latitude tliab 
usual has been taken in the course of the address ; the 
importance of the crisis, and the magnitude of the objects 
in discussion, must be my apology. It is, however, neither 
my wish nor expectation, that the preceding observations 
should claim any regard, except so far as they shall appear 
to be dictated by a good intention, consonant to the immu- 
table rules of justice ; calculated to produce a liberal ays* 
tern of policy, and founded on whatever experience may 
have been acqui«ed, by a long and close attention to public 
business. Here I might speak with more confidence, from . 
my actual observations ; and if it would not swell this let- 
ter, already too prolix, beyond the bounds I had prescribed 
myself, I could demonstrate to every mind, open to convic* 
tion, that in less time, and with much less expense than has 
been incurred, the war might have been brought to the same 
happy conclusion^ if the resources of the continent could 
have been properly called forth : that the distresses and 
disappointments which have very often occurred, have, in 
too many instances, resulted more from a want of energy in 
the continental government, than a deficiency of means in 
the particular states ; that the inefficacy of the measures, 
arising from the want of an adequate authority in the su- I 
preme power, from a partial compliance with the requisi- i 
tions of Congress, in some of the states, ^nd from a failure^ 
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orpunctuality in others, while they tended to damp the zeal 
of those who were more willing to exert themselves, serv- 
ed also to accumulate the expenses of the war, and to frus- 
trate the hest concerted plans ; and that the discourage- 
ment occasioned by the complicated difBculties and embar- 
rassments, in which our affairs were by this means involved, 
would have long ago produced the dissolution of any army, 
less patient, less virtuous, and less persevering, than that 
which I have had the honour to command. But while I 
mention those things which are notorious facts, as the de- 
fects of our federal constitution, particularly in the prose- 
cution of a war, I beg it may be understood, that as I have 
ever taken a, pleasure ip gratefully acknowledging the as- 
sistance and support I have derived from every class of 
citizens ; so shall I always be happy to do justice to the 
unparalleled exertions of the individual states, on many in- 
\ te resting occasions. 

** I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to make 
known, before I surrendered up my public trust to those 
who committed it to me. The task is now accomplished ^ 
I how bid adieu to your excellency, as the chief magistrate 
of your state : at the same time, I bid a last farewell to the 
cares of office, and all the employments of public life. 

" It remains, then, to be my final and only request, that 
your excellency will communicate these sentiments to your 
legislature, at their next meeting ; and that they may be 
considered as the legacy of one who has ardently wished, 
on all 'occasions, to be useful to his country, and who, even 
in the shade of retirement, will not fail to implore the di- 
vine benediction upon it. 

*« I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have 
youj and the state over which you preside, in his holy pro- 
tection ; that he would incline the hearts of the citizens to 
cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedience to govern- 
ment ; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another ; for their fellow-citizens of the United States 
at large, and particularly for their brethren who have serv- 
ed in the field ; and, finally, that he would most graciously 
be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to demean ourselves with that charity, humility, and , 
pacific temper of the mind, which were the characteristics 
of the divine author of our blessed religion ; without an 
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humble imitation of whose example, in these things, we 
can never iiope to be a happy nation. 
^* I have the honour to be, 

** with much esteem and respect, 
' " Sir, your excellency's most obedient, 
*< and most humble servantj 

« GEO : WASHINGTOJT." 

The second of November was fixed for discharging that 
part of the army which was enc:aged to serve duiingthe 
war. On that day, General Washington issued his farewell 
orders to the armies of the United States in the most en- 
dearing language. After giving them his advice respect- 
ing their future conduct, and imploring the choicest of 
heaven's blessings in their favour, he bade them an aifac- 
tionate farewell.* 

On the 25th of th^ same month, the British evacuated 
New York, and General Washington made his public entiy 
into it, where he was received with every mark of respect 
and attention. 

The hour now approached in which it became necessary 
for the American chief to take leave of his officers who had 
been endeared to him bv a long series of common suffer- 
ings and dangers. This was done in a solemn manner. 
The officers, having previously assembled for the purpose. 
General Washington joined them, and calling for a -glass 
of wine, thus addressed them : ** With an heart full of tbve 
and gi^titude, L now take leave of you. I most detoutly 
wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy 
as your former ones have been glorious and honourable." 
Having drank, he added, <^ I cannot come to each of yoii, to 
take my leave, but shall be obliged to you, if each of you 
will come and take me by the hand." General Knox being 
next, he turned to him. Incapable of utterance, Washing- 
ton grasped his hand and embt^ced him. The of1icer;a 
cume up successively, and he took an affectionate Jeave of 
each of them. Not 'a word was articulated on either side. 
A majestic Hil^nce prevailed. The tear of sensibility glis- 
tened in every eye. The tenderness of the scene exceeded 
all description. When the last of the officers ha<l taken 
his jeave, Washington left the room and passed through 

 For this address, sec Af-pcndiji. 
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Xht corps of light infantry, to the place of embarkation; 
The officers followed in a solemn mote procession^ with de- 
jected countenances. On his entering the barge to cross 
the North river, he turned toward the companions of his 
glory, and by waving his hat, bid them a silent adieu. Some 
of them answered this last signal of respect and affection 
with tears; and all of them hung upon the barge which 
conveyed him from their sight, till they could no longer dis- 
tinguish in it the person of their beloved commander in 
chief. 

The army being disbanded, Washington proceeded to 
Annapolis, then' the seat of Congress, to resign his commis* 
sion. On his way thither, he, of his own accord, delivered 
to the comptroller of accounts in Philadelphia, an account ol' 
the expenditure of all the public money he had ever received. 
This was in his own hand writing, and every entry ,was 
made in a very particular manner. Vouchers were pro* 
duced for every item except for secret intelligence and 
service, which amounted to no ntore than 1,982/. 10«. ster- 
ling. The whole which in the course of eight years of 
war, had passed through his hands, amounting only to 
J4,4'79/. 189. 9d. sterling. Nothing was charged or retain- 
ed for personal services ; and actual disbursements had been 
managed with such economy and fidelity, that they werls 
all covered by the above moderate sum. 

After accounting for all bis expenditures of public mo- 
ney, secret service money for obvious reasons excepted, 
with all the exactness which established forms required 
from the inferior officers of bis army^ he hastened to resign 
into the hands of tlie fathers of his country, the powers 
with which they had invested him. This was done in a 
public audience. Congress received him as tbe founder 
and guardian of the republic. While he appeared before 
them, they silently retraced the scenes of dunger and dis- 
tress through which they had passed together. They re- 
called to mind the blessings of freedom and peace purchase 
ed by his arm. They gazed with wonder on their fellow- 
citizen, who appeared more great and worthy of esteem 
in resigning his power, than he had done in gloriously us- 
ing it. Every heart was big with emotion. Tears of ad- 
miration and gratitude burst from every eye. The general 
sympathy was felt by the resigning hero, and wet his cheek 
with a manly tear After a decent pause, he addressed 

. N 2 
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Thomas Mifflin, the President 6f Congress, in the foUoW' 
4owing words : . 

«« MR. PRESIDENT, 

" The great events on which my r/esignation depended, 
having at length taken place, I have now the honor of offer- 
ing my sincere congratulations to Congress, and of pre- 
senting myself before them to surrender into their hands 
the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulfrence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 

<f Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and, pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign 
with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with difH- 
' dence ;, a dif&dence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous 
a task, which, however, was superseded by a confidence 
in the rectitude of our cause, the support of the supreii^c 
power of the union, and the patronage of heaven. 

^ The successful termination of the war has verified the 
most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for the in- 
terposition of Providence, and the assistance I have receiv- 
ed from my countrymen, increases with every review oP 
the momentous contest. 

<^ While I repeat my obligations to the army in geheral, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings, not to acknow* 
ledge in this place, the peculiar services aiul distinguished 
merits of the persons who have been attached to my pep- 
son during the war. It was impossible the choice of confi- 
dential ofHcers to compose my family, should have been 
more fortunate. Permit me, Sir, to recommend in parti« 
cular, those who have continuedan tlie service to thelpreseDb 
moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and patronage 
of Congress. 

^< I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life, by commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to h^ holy 
keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 

iVom the great theatre of action ; and bidding an afiection- 

.afe farewell to tbts atlgust body, under whqse orders 1 have 
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JODg acted, I here offer my commission, and take my leave 
of ail the employments of public life,"* 

* Th« commission now returned to Congress, had- been receiv- 
ed from them shortly after the commencement of hostilities. It 
was accompanied with an unanimous resolution of the delegates 
of the United Colonies^ ** That they would maintain, assist, and 
adhere to George Washington, with their lives apd lortones, in 
the cause of American liberty." The commission, drawn by a 
special committee, was in the following words ; 

" The delegates of the United Colonies of New Hampshire, 
Massachuselt's Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Vork, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of New Castle, Kent, 
aod Sussex, on Delaware'! Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina-, 
and South Carolina, 

•'TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQ. 

I 

" We, reposing special trust and confidence in your patriotism, 
I valour, conduct, and fidelity, do by these presents constitute and 
'appoint you to be General, and Commander in Chjef of the army 
of the United Colonies, and of all the forces now raised or to be 
raised by them, and of all others who shall voluntarily offer their 
service and Join the said army, for the defence o^ American liber« 
tjr, andfor repelling every hostile, invasion thereof; and you are 
hereby vested with full power and authority, to- act as you shall 
think for the good and welfare of the service. 

'* And we do hereby strictly charge and require all officers and 
soldiers ntider your command, to be obedient to your orders, and 
diligent in the exercise of their several duties. 

*' And we do also enjoin and require you to be careful in exer« 
oising the great trust reposed in you, by causing strict discipline 
and order t^ be observed in the army, and that the soldiers be duly 
•xercised and provided with all convenient necessaries. 

** And you are to regulate your conduct in every respect by the 
rules and discipline of war, as herewith given you, and punctually 
lo observe and follow such orders and directions from time to time, 
as*you sha|{ receive from this, or a future Congress of these United 
Colonies, or committee of Congress. 

** I'his commission to continue in force, until revoked by this, 
or a future Congress. 

(Signed) " PEYTON RANDOLPH, President. 

(Attest) «« CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 

•• June 17th, 17T5. '» 

At the time this commission was accepted, the United Colonies 
bad no assurance of foreign assistance, and were without establish- 
ed government, arms, magazines, forts, money, trade, navy, disci- 
plined troops, or experienced officcrsr« 
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This address being ended, Gen. Washington advanced 
and delivered his commission into the hands of the Presi- 
dent of Congress, who replied a. follows ; 

<^ The United States in Congress assembled, receive 
with emotions too aifecting for utterance, the solemn resig- 
nation of the authorities under which you have led their 
€roops with success, through a perilous and doubtful war. 

*' Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
rights, you accepted the sacred charge before it had form- 
ed alliances, and whilst it was without friends pr a govern* 
ment to support you. 

^* You have conducted the great miliury contest with 
wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of 
the civil power through all disasters and changes. You 
have by the love and confidence of your fellow citizens, en* 
abled them to display their martial genius, and transmit 
their fame to posterity ; you have persevered till these 
United States, aided by a magnanimous king and nation, 
have been enabled under a just Providence, to close the 
war in safety, freedom, and independence ; on which happ^ 
event we sincefely join you in congratulations. , 

^< Having defended the standard of liberty in this new 
world ; having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict, 
and to those who feel oppression, you retire from the 
great theatre of action with the blessings of your fellow 

At the same time they were denounced by their sovereign as in 
a sLate of rebellion, Washington, by accqiting the command of 
their armies, not only Mubjected one of the largest estates in Ante* 
rica to confiscation, but his life to execution. The diffidence he 
avowed on the occasion, was not the common cant of successful 
candidates for promotion, nor did it arise from apprehensions of 
personal dtnger ; but was the off»priiYg of excessive modesty. 
Though willing to risk every thing on the contest, he really dis- 
trusted his ability to contend in regular war, with the esperteo* 
c«d Generals of Britain. The doubts and fears which for some 
^ime kept him in suspense, at length yielded to the conviction of 
duty, and the earnest invitation of friends, who appreciated his ta* 
lents more correctly than he did himself. On the event of his dt- 
clining the high commission, as was for some time expected, it 
was privately resolved to confer it on Gen. Wsrd of Massacha* 
setts. VVbat would have been the issue of the military opposition 
of America conducted by that much esteemed officer^ no one can 
tell ; but without invidious comparison, it may be safely affirmed, 
that It could not have heen more successful than under the auspi- 
ces of Washington. 
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citizens ; but the glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command) it will continue to animate 
remotest ages. We feel with you our obligations to the 
s^my in general^ and will particularly charge ourselves 
with the interest of those confidential officers who have 
attended your person to this affecting moment. 

^* We join you in commending the interests of our dear- 
est country to the protection of Almighty 6od) beseeching 
bim to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to improve 
the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy and 
respectable nation ; and for you we address to Him our 
earnest prayers, that a life so beloved, may be fostered with 
all his care ; that your days may be happy as they hav& 
been illustrious, and that he will finally give you that re- 
ward which this world cannot give.** 

The military services of Gen. WashinR^tos, which ended 
with this interesting day^ were as great as ever were ren- 
dered by any man to any nation. They were at the same 
time disinterested. How dear would not a mercenary man 
have sold such toils, such dangers, and above all, such sue- 
eesses ? What schemes of grandeur and of power would 
not an ambitious man have built upon the affections of the 
people and of the army ? The gratitude of America was 
so lively, that any thing asked by her resigning chief, would 
have been readily granted. He asked nothing for himself, 
his family, or relations ; but indirectly solicited favours fo^ 
the confidential officers who were attached to his person. 
Thes^. were young gentlemen without fortune, who had 
served him in the capacity of Aids de Camp. To have 
omitted the opportunity when offered, of recommending 
them to their country's notice, would have argued a degree 
of insensibility in the breast of their friend. The only pri- 
vilege distinguishing him from other private citizens^ 
which the retiring Washington did or would receive from 
his g^eful country, was a right of sending and receiving- 
letters free of postage. 

The American chief, having; by his own voluntary act, 
become one of the people, hastened with ineffable delight to 
his seat at Mount Vernon, on the banks of the Potomac- 
There, In a short time, the most successful GeneraLin the 
world, became the most diligent farmer in Virginia. 

To pass suddenly from th^ toils of the first commission 
ih the United States to the care of a farm ; to exchange the 
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iDfttruments of' war, for the implements of husbandry, and 
to become at once the patron and example of ingenious 
agriculture, would to most men have been a difficult task* 
But to the elevated mind of Washington, it was natural and 
delightful. From his example, let the commanders of ar- 
mies learn, Chat the fame which is acquired by the sword, 
without guilt or ambition, may be preserved without po^yipr 
or splendour in private lift. 
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CHAPTER X. 



General Washington, on relh'ingfrom public lifc/devotes himself 
to agricultural pursuits ••• favours inland navigation ....De- 
clines offered emoluments from it ^, . .Urges an alteration of the 
fundaiB^ntal rules of the sooiety of^th^e Cincinnati •-• • .Regrets 
the defects of the Federal' sjrstem'y^ and recommends a revisal of it 
• ...I» appointed A member at* the contSYiental ctfoveation for 
that purpo^y which, afteV heBHa^v<m, he-ffecepSs . . . . U cb oiteil 
Fr«Mdenc thereof.. ««Isr -solicited to accept the Preaidenrcy of 
the United States... Writes sundry letters expressive of the 
conftict in his mind, between dutv and inclination . . . .Answers 
applicants for offices .. . . His reluctance to enter on public lifel 

THE sensations of Washington on retiring from public 
business are thus expressed. '< I feel as a wearied travel- 
ler must do, whO) after treading many a painful step with a 
faeavjr burden on his shoulders, is eased of the latter^ hav' 
ing reached the haven to which all the former were direct* 
ed, and from tKis house top is looking back and tracing with 
an eager eye, the meanders by which he escaped the quick- 
sands and mires which lay in his way, and into which none 
but the AH Powerful Guide and Dispenser of human 
events, could have prevented his failing. 

" I have become a private citizen on the bank^ of the Po- 
towmac, and, under the shadow of my own vine and my own 
fig tree, free from the bustle ^fa camp, and the busy scenes 
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of public life, I am sokiting inyrself with those tranqtiU 
enjoyments of which the soldier, who is eT^r in pursuit of 
&nie; the atatesmanv whose watchful di^s aod sleepless 
nights wre spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare 
of bis owii,^ perhaps the ruin of other countries, as if this 
globe was insufficient for us all ; and the courtier^ who is 
always watching the countenance of bis prince, in the hope 
of catching a gracious smile, can liave very little concep* 
tion. I have not only retired from all public employments 
but am retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the 
solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life with heart* 
felt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am determined to be 
pleased with all ; and this, my dear friend, being the order 
of illy march, I will move gently down the steam of life, 
until! sleep withjmy fathers." 

Agriculture, which had always been the favourite em- 
pbymeot of Washington, was now resumed with increas- 
kig delight. The energies of his active mind were devoted 
to this first and m<^t useful art. No improvements in the 
construction of farming utensils, no valuable es^periments 
in husbaisT^ly, escaped his attention. He saw with regret 
the misei^hle system of cultivation which prevailed too ge* 
nerally in his native country, and wished to introduce a bet- 
ter. With this view, he engaged in a correspondence 
with some of the distinguished agriculturalists in Great 
Britain, particularlarly the celebrated Arthur Young. He 
traced the different states of argriculture in the two coun- 
tries, in a great degree to the following obvious pnnciples. 
In Great Britain, land was dear, and labour cheap. In 
America the reverse took place to such a degree, that ma- 
Quriog land was comparatively neglected* on'the mistaken, 
short-sighted idea, that it was cheaper to clear and cul- . 
tivate new fields, than to improve an^ repair such as were 
old. To this radical error, which led to idleness and a va- 
gabond dispersed population, be opposed the whole weight 
of his influence. His example and recommendations tend- 
ed to revolutionize the agriculture of his country, aa his 
valour had revolutionized its government. 

The extension of inland navigation occupied much of 
Washington's attention, at this period of exemption from 
public cares. Soon c^ter peace was^ proclaimed, he made 
a tour as far west as Pittsburgh, and also traversed the 
western parts of New England and New York^and examin- 
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ed for himself the difficulties of bringing the trade of the 
west to different points on the Atlantic. Possessed of an 
accurate knowledge of the subject) he corresponded with 
the governors of different states, and other influential cha- 
racters. To them he suggested the propriety of making 
by public authority, an appointment of commissioners of in- 
tegrity and ability, whose duty it~ should be, after accurate, 
examination, to ascertain the nearest and best portages be- 
tween such of the eastern and western rivers as headed 
near to each other, though they ran in opposite directioDs ; 
and also to trace the rivers west of the Ohio, to their sour^ 
ces and mouths, as they respectively emptied either into 
the Ohio, or the lakes of Canada, and to make an accurate 
map of the whole, with observations on the impediments to 
be overcome, and the advantages to be acquired on the 
completion of the work. 

The views of Washington in advocating the extension of 
inland navigation were grand and magpnificent. He consi- 
dered jx as an effectual mean of cementing tha.union of the 
states. In his letter to the Governor of Virginia, he ob- 
served, " I need not remark to you, sir, that the flanks and 
rear of the United States are possessed by other powers, 
and formidable ones too ; nor need 1 press the necessity of 
applying the cement of interest to bind all parts of the uni- 
on together by indissoluble bonds ; especially of binding 
that part of it whicji lies immediately west of us, to the 
middle states. For what ties, let me ask, should we have 
upon those people ; how entirely unconnected with them ' 
shall we be, and what troubles may we not apprehend, if the 
Spaniards on their right, and Great Britain on their left, in- 
stead of throwing impediments in their way as they do now, 
should hold out lures for their trade and alliance ? When 
they get strength, which will be sooner than most .people 
conceive, what )vill be the consequence of their having 
formed close commercial connections with both or either 
of those powers f )t needs not, in my opinion, the gift of 
prophecy 'to foretell.'* After stating the same thing to a 
member of Congress, he proceeds, ^ It may be asked, how 
we arc to prevent this ? Happily for us the way is plain. 
Our immediate interests, as well as remote political ad- 1 
vantages, point to it ; whilst a combination of circum- I 
stances render the present timo more favourable than 
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ij Qthet to accomplish it. Extend the inland navigation 

>f the eastern waters ; cpmniunicate them aa near as pos« 

fible with those which run westward ; open these to the 

[)hio ; open also such as extend from the Ohio toward Lake 

{Irie ; and we shall not only draw the produce of the west- 

;em aettlerS) but the peltry and fur trade of the lakes also, 

.to Qur ports ; thus adding an immense increase to our ex- 

.pprts, and binding those people to us by a chain which ne* 

ver can be broken.'* 

The Virginia legislature acted on the recommendatioiv 
of General Washington, to the extent of his wishes ; and 
in consequence thereof, works of the greatest utility hare 
been nearly accomplished. They went one step farther, 
•and by a legislative act vested in him, at the expense of the 
state, one hundred and fifty shares in the navigation of the 
rivers Potowmac and James. The act for this purpose w^ 
introduced with the following preamble : <* Whereas it b 
the desire of the representatives of this commonwealth, to 
embrace every suitable occasion of testifying their sense of 
the unexampled merits of George Wasiuangton, Esq. to^ 
ward his country ; and it is their wish in particular that 
those great works for its improvement, which, both as- 
springing from the liberty which he has been so instruihen- 
tal in establishing, and as encouraged by his pa:tronage, 
will be durable monuments of his glory, may be made mo- 
imments also of the gratitude of his country, fie it ei>* 
acted,'' Sec. . 

To the friend who conveyed to Washington the first in- 
telligence of this bill, he replied, <' It is not easy for me to 
decide, by which my mind was most afiected upon the re^ 
ceipt of your letter of the sixth instant, surprise or grati- 
tude. Both were greater than I had words to express. 
The attention an4 good wishes which the assembly have 
evidenced by their act for vesting in* me one hundred and 
£fty. -shares in the navigation of the rivers Potowmac and - 
James, is more tiMn mere compliment. There is an un* 
equivocal and substiintial meaning annexed, but believe 
tne, sir, no circumstance has happened since I left the 
ivalks of public life, which has so much embarrassed me. 
On the one hand, I consider this act as a noble and unequi- 
▼ocal proof of the good opinion, the affection, and dispo- 
sition of my country ^o serve m^ ; and I should be- hurt, if 
by declining the acceptance 61 it, my refusal should be 
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constrQed intO' dbrespect or the smaHest slight upon tht 
ftenerous intention of the legislatttre) or that an ostenta- 
tious display of dismterestedness or public virtue was dKBJ 
source ef Fefasal. i 

^< On the other hand, it is really my vish to have my 
Ynind and my actions, which are the result of reflection, as 
free and independent as tlie air, that I may be more at H- 
herty to express my sentiments, and if necessary to sug- 
gest what may occur to me under the fullest conviction^ 
that although my judgment may be arraigned, there will 
be no suspicion that sinister motives had the smallest infill- 
«nce in the suggestion. Not eon tent then with the bare 
consciousness of roy having, in all this navigation business, 
acted upon the clearest convictitjfi of the politleai import- 
ance of the measure,! would wish that every individual 
who may hear that it was a favourite plan of tninCf may 
know also that 1 had no other motive for promoting it thaa 
the advantage of which I conceived it would be productive 
to the union* at large, and to this state in particular, by ce- 
menting the eastern and western territory together ; at the 
same time, that it will- give vigour to and increase our com- 
merce, and be a convenience to our citizensv / 

" How would this matter be viewed then by the eye of 
the world, and what opinion would be formed, when it 

comes to be related that G W  "n exerted 

himself to effect this work^and that G~  - W— — « 
has received twenty thousand dollars, and five thousand 
ipounds sterling of the public money as an interest therein ? 
Would not this> if I am intitled to any merit for the'parti 
have performed, and whhout it there is no foundation for 
the act, deprive me of the principal thing which is laudable 
in my condoct I Would it not in some fespects be consE- : 
derecbin the same Ught as a 4)ensioix? ^nd would not the 
apprehensions of this induce me to offer my sentiments ii 
future with the more reluctance ? In a word, nnder what* 
ever pi'etence,rand however customary these gpratuities may 
he in other countries, should I not thenceforward be consi- 
dered as a dependent ? Ope moment's thought of which 
would give me more pain, than I should receive pleasure 
ieroxn the product of all the lolis, was every farthing of them 
vested in rao." 

To the Governor of the state, oa receiving from him aa 
4){Iicial copy of the s^oresaid ivct, Washii:)g^on ceplied as 
fellows ? 
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^ Yofir excellency having been pleased to transn\it me a 
xopy of the act appropriating lo my benefit certain shares 
in the eompantes for opening the navigation of James and 
^otowmac divers ; I take the liberty of reluming to the 
general asaembiy., through your hands, the profound and 
grateful acknowledgments inspired by so signal a mark of. 
their bisneficent intentions toward me. I bejj you^ sir, to 
assure them that I am Ailed gn this occasion with every 
seatiment which .can ,fiow from a heart warm with love to . 
my country, sensible to every token of .its approbation and 
affection, and solicitous to testify in every instance a res* 
peciful submis^on to its wishes'. 

** With thcisc sentiments Jn my b6som, I need not dwell 
^n the an^tiety I ieel^ in being .4>bUged, in this instance, to 
decline a favour which is .rendered no less (Littering by the 
manner in which it is conveyed, than it is aficctionate in it* 
, self. In e;c plaining this, 1 pass over a comparison of my 
endeavours in the public service, with the many honourable 
testimonies of approbation which have already so far over- 
i^ed aniloverpifid them ; reciting one consideration only^ 
which supercedes the necessity of recurring lo every, 
other. 

" When I was first called to the station with which I was 
honoured during the late conflict for our liberties, to the 
diffidence which I had so many reasons tofex;! in accepting 
it, I thought it my duty to join a firm resolution to shut my 
band against eveiy pecuniai-y recompense. To this reso- 
lution 1 have invariably adhered, and from it, if I had the 
inclination, I do not consider myself at liberty now to dc* 

part. 

*' Whilst I repeat, therefore, my fervent acknowledg- 
ments to the legislature for their very kind sentiments and 
intentions in my favour, and at the same time beg them to 
be persuaded, that a remembrance of this singular proof 
of their goodness toward me will never cease to cherish 
returns of the warmest afiection and gratitude ; I milst 
pray that their act, so far as it has for its -object my person- 
al cmolumenlf^may not have its effect ;.but if it should 
please the general assembly to permit me to turn the des- 
tination of the fund vested in me, from my private emolu- 
ment to objects of a public nature, it will be my study in 
selecting these, to prove the sincerity of my gratitude for 
the honour conferred upon me> by preferring such as majr 
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appear most subservient to the enHghtened and patriotic 
views of the legislature." 

The ^vishes suggested in this letter were sanctioned hj i 
the legislature; and, at a subsequent time, the trust was' 
executed by conveying the shares to the use of a sefninary 
«f learning in the vicinity of each nver. 

Near the close of tl>c revolutionary war, the officrers of 
4he American army^ wiih a view of perpetuating their 
friendships, formed themselves into a society, to be teamed 
after the famous Roman patriot, Cincinnatus. At the head 
uof their socidy, General Washington was placed. By the 
4ulcs of their institution, the honours of the society weie 
to b^' hereditary in their respective families, and distin« 
^uished individuals might be admitted as honorary mem- 
bers for life. These circumstances, together with the union 
of the officers of the army, gave an alarm to the commu- 
nity ; several individuals of which supposed that the here- 
ditary part of the institution would be a germ of n'obility. 
It was the usual policy of \VashingtOn to respect the opi- 
tiions of the people, in matters indiHerent, or ,of small 
iiiagmtudc, though he might think them mistaken. Hav- 
ing ascertained to his own satisfaction, that a degree of 
j*ealousy pervaded the mass of the people, respecting the 
' probable tendency of this perpetual hereditaiy society, he 
-successfully exerted his influence to new model its rules, 
4iy relinquishing the hereditary principle and the power of 
adopting honorary members. The result proved the wis* 
dom of the measure ; for all jealousies of the society hence-' 
forward were done away, and the members- therecjf were 
received as brethren, by the most suspicious of their fel- 
low- citizoDs. 

When Washington, at the clos^ of the revolutionary 
war, became a private citizen, his eotnitry confidently an- 
ticipated every possible blessing from peace, independence 
and self-go vernmentr But experience soon proved the in- 
efficacy of existing systems for promoting national happi* 
jiess, or preserving national dignity. Congress had neither 
the power nor the means of doing justice ft public credi* 
tors, nor of enforcing the respect of foreign nations. Gold 
and silver vanished,; commerce languished ; property was 
depreciated ; and credit expired. The lovers of liberty 
and independence began .to be less sanguine in their hopes 
from the American revolution^ and to fear that they had 

* 

J 
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huilt a vl&ionary fabric of g;overnTi[ient on the fallacious 
ideas of public virtue. For the first five or six years, iin- 
roediately following: peace, the splendor which surrounded 

I the, infant states from their successful struggle in the cause • 

' of ifidependence and self government) was daily darken- 
iO^> This state of things could not be indifferent to 
Washington. He was among the f\jrst to discover the 
cause 9 and to point out the remedy. The inefficient sup- 
port ive received while commander in chief, proved the 
inefficacy of the articles of confederation) for raising and 
supporting a requisite military force. The experience of 
the first years of peace, proved their total inadequacy for 
the purpose of national government. From want of vigou? 
in the federal head^ the United States were fast dwindling 
into separate sovereignties, unconnected by any bond of 
nnioiH equal to public ^xigeiK^y. .The private letters of 
. Washington at this time, show his anxiety fpr his country!!s 
welfare^ and his wisdom in poinUng out a remedy, for its 
dei^radatiou. In one of them he observes," The confede- 
ration. appears to me to be little more than a shadow with- 
out the substance, and Congress^a nugatory bocjy, their ordi- 
nances being little attended to. JTo me it. is a solecism in 
politics ; indeed it is one of the most, extraordinary things 

. in nature, tjliat .we should confederate as a nation, and yet 
be afraid to give the rulers of that nation, who are the crea- 
tures of our own making, appointed fpr a limited and short 
duration, and who are amenable for every action, recallable 
at any moment, aivl subject to ^.U the. evils which they m%y 
he instrumental in produpiog, sulBcient powers to'ordef 
And direct the aff4irs ol* the same. By such policy the 
wheels of government are clogged, and our brightest pros- 
pects, and that high expectation wMch was entertained of 
jis by the wondering world, are turned into astonishment ; 
and from the high jjjround on which w^e stood, we are des- 
( cendiog into the v^le of confusion and darkness. 

" That we have. it'Jn our power. to become one of the 
«fiost respectabJe i^ations upon earth, admits, in my humble 
ofunion, of no doubt,, if. we woukUuit pucsue a wise, just, 
and liberal policy toward.one auother, and would keep good 

I vikith with the rest of the world. That our resources are 
.ample and encreasing, none can deny ; but while they are 
•jrrudginely applied, or not applied at allj >ve give a,\jtai 
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stab to public faith, and will sink in the eyes of Europe in* 
to contempt." 

In another, *♦ It is one of the evils of democratic go- 
^Ternments, that the people, not always ^ieeing; and fre- 
mientJy misled, must often feel ^before they are set right. 
But evils of this nature seldom fdl to workttieir own cure. 
It is to be lamented, nevertheless, that the remedies are so 
slow, and that those who wish to apply them seasonably, 
•are not attended to before they staffer in peraon, in interest, 
and In reputation. I am not without hopes that matters 
will soon take a favorable turn in the federal constitution. 
The discerning part of the comtmmity have lone: since seen 
the necessity of giving adequate powers to Congress for na- 
tional purposes, and those of a different description must 
^icld to it ere long." 

In a letter to Mr. Jay, General Washington observed ^ 
^ Your senihn.ejats tiiat our affairs are drawing rapidly to a 
crisis, accord with my own. What the event will be, is 
also beyond the reach of my foresight. We have errors Hi 
correct ; we have probably had too good an opinion of hu- 
man nature in forming our confederation. Experience has 
taught UH that men will not adopt and carry into execution, 
measures the test calculated for their own good, without 
the imervenlion of coercive power. I do not conceive we 
can subsist long as a nation, without lodging som'ewhere a 
power which will pervade the whole union in as energetit 
a manner, as the authority of the state governments extcnQs 
over the several slates. To be fearful of investing Con- 
H^ress, constituted as that body is, with ample authorities -for 
national purnoses, appears to me the very climax of popu- 
lar absurdity and macfness. Could Congress exert them 
ior the detriment of the. people, without irauiing them- 
selves in an equal or greater proportion ? Are not their 
interests Inseparably connected with those of their consti- 
tuents ? By the rotation of appointment, must they not min-^ 
gle frequently with the mass of citizens i Is it not rather 
to be apprehended, if they were possessed of ihe'powfers 
before described,' that the individual members would be In- 
■(hiced to use them on many occasions, very timidly and ii»- 
'cfficaciously^ for fear of losing their popularity and future 
^election ? We must take human nature as we find it ; per- 
f^iction falls not to the share of mortals. Many are of opl- 
^uon, thatlCongress have too' frequently made use of 44ie 
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suppliant humble tone of reqniskion, in stpplicationB to the 
states, when they had a rig^ht to assert their imperial digni* 
ty, and command obedience. Be thatas it may, requisi- 

itions are a perfect nallity, where thirteen sovereign, inde- 
pendent, disunited states, are in the habk of discussing, and 
refusing or complying with them at their option. Requisi* 
tions are actually little better than a jest and a byeword 
throughout the land. If you tell the legislatures they have 

.violated the treaty of peace, and invaded the prerogatives 
of the confederacy, they will laugh in your face. What 
then is to be <l6ne'? Things cannot go on in the same 
train forever. It is much to -be feared, as you observe, that 
the better kind of people, being disgusted with these cir- 

"cnmstanceSf-will have their minds prepared for any revolu- 
tion whatever. We are apt to run from one extreme into 
another. To atiticipate and prevent disastrous contingen— 
ces, would be the part of wisdom and patriotism. 

I <' What astonishing clianges are a few years capable of 

Vproducing! I am told that even respectable characters 
speak of a monarchical form^jf government, without hor- 
ror. From thinking, proceeds speaking ; thence to acting 
is often but a single step. But how irrevocable and tre- 
mendous ! What a triumph for our enemies to verify their 
predictions! What a triumph for the advocates of despot- 
ism to find that we are incapable of governing ourselves, 
and tbat' systems founded on the basis of equal liberty, are 
•merely ideal and fallacious \ Would to God that wise mea- 
sures may be taken in time, to avert the consequences we 
have but too much reason to apprehend.'*- ** Retired as i 
am from the world, I frankly acknowledge, I xannot feel 
myself an unconcerned spectator. Yet having happily as- 
sisted in bringing the ship into port/and having been fairly 
discharged, it is not my business to embark again on a sea of 
troubles. 

« Nor couTd itbe expected that my sentiments and opini* 
CDS would have much weight on the minds of my country- 
men. They have been neglected, though given as a last le- 
gacy, in the most solemn manner. 'X had then, perhaps, 
some claims to public attentions. I consider myself as hav- 

• ing none at present." 

Illumination, on the subject of enlarging the powers of 
Congress, was gradual. Washingion in his extensive cpr- 
^e^pondence and intercourse with the loading characters-of 

i 
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''ihe different statesv urged the necessity of a radical reform' 
in the existing system of government. The business was 
at length seriously taken u)>^.. and a proposition was made 
by Virginia, for electing deputies to a general convention, 
for the sole, purpose of revmng the federal system of go- 
vernment. 

While this proposition was under consideration, an event 
took place, which pointed out the propriety of its adoption. 
The pressure of evils in a great degree resulting from the 
imbecility of government, aided by erroneous opinions, 
which confound liberty with licentiousness, produced com- 
motions in Massachusetts, whieJi «inounted to. treason and 
rebellion. On this occasion, Washington expr^essed him- 
self in a letter as follows, ; ^< The commotions and temper of 
numerou3 bodies in the eastern countij, -present a state of 
things equally to.ke; lamented and deprecated. They exhi- 
bit a melancholy verification of what our transatlantic foos 
liave predicted, and of anotlier thing perhaps, which is stilt 
more to be regretted, and is yet more unaccountable, that 
mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit for their own 
government. I am mortified beyond expression, when I 
view the clouds which have spread over the brightest morn 
that ever dawned upon my country. In a word, I am lost in 
amazement, when I behold what intrigue the interested 
views of despei*ate characters, . ignorance and jealousy of 

. the minor part, are capable of elTectingi jas a scourge on ti];/? 
major part of our fellow tittzens ot the Pinion.; foMt is 
hardly to be sutpposcd, that.thc. great body of , the, people, 
thoijgh.thcy will not act, can be so short sighted, or enve- 
loped in darkness, as not to see rays of .a distant sun 
through all this mist of intoxication. and folly. 

** You talk, my; good .sir, of employing it^Auence to ap^ 

, pease the present tumults. in Massachusetts. I know not 
whiere that influence is to be. found, nor, if attainable, that h 

-would be a proper remedy Tor these disopders. Influence 
is not government. Let us have a government by whicji 
our lives, liberties, and properties, wilK be secured^ or let 

-us know the worst at once. .Under these impressions, my 
tumble ^inioa is, that tiiere.4s a call for decision. Know 

;.precisely what the insurgents aim at. Jf they have rc^ 
grievances, redress them dC .possible, .or acknowledge the 

justice of them, and your inability to do it in the preset^ 

ijBiamejjt . Jf they have, nojt, jemploy , tlic .ibrce gf jgove v»r 
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* wcent Rgiiinst them at once. If this id inadequaie, M nill b(» 
convinced that the supersiructure is bad) or wants support;;. 
To be more exposed in the eyes of the WHsrld^ and more 
contemptible, is hardly possible. To.deky one or the other 
of these expedients, is to exasperate on the one hand^ or to> 
give confidence on the other, and wlHtidd to their num- 
bers ; for like snowbidls, such Ixidies increafte by every 
movement, Qnless thero is something in the way to obetruot 
and crumble them before their weight is too ifreat and it* 

.resistible. ' 

^ These are my tentimenls. Precedents are dangeioua: 

thiogs. Let the reine of govermiieni, then, be braced and 

held with a steady hand, and every violation of the constitu* 

tion be reprehetided. If defective, let it be amended, but 

not suffered tobe trampled upon while it lias aft existence.'* 

Virginia placed the name of Washington at the head ttf 

: iter delegates for the proposed convention* Letters potir* 

! ed ill upon him from all sides, ^urging l>is acceptance of the 

ap^xMntment. In answer to >one from Mr. Madtson* who» 

had been the principal advocate of the measure in the Vir^^ 

ginia legishiture, Gen. Washington replied, ^ Although I 

have bid a publib adieu to the public walks of life, and had 

resolved never more to tread that theatre, yet, if upon any 

occasion so interesting to the well being of our confederal 

• cy, it bad heen the wish of the assembly that I should be an 
'associate in the business of revising the federal system, I 
should, froln a -sense of the obligation I am under for re« 
peated proofii of confidence in me, moi^ than from any opt" . 
nion Ijcould eiitertainof my usefu}riesft,have4obeyed its call; 
bttt It is now out of my power to^6o tbSk with any degree <rf 
consistency. The cause I will mention. 

^ I presume you heard, sir, that I was first appomted, 
and liave since been re-chosen, president of the society of 
the Cincinnati ; and you may have understood also, that the 
triennial general meeting of this body is to be held in Phi- 
lodelphia the first Monday in May next. Some particular 
reasons, combining with the peculiar situation of my pri* 
»ate -concerns, the necessity of paying attention to them, a 
wish for retirement, and reloxfttion from public cares, and 
rheumatic pains, which I begin to fe^l very sensibly, induced 
me, on the 3 1st ultimo^ to address a circular letter to edch 
state society, informing them 6f my intention not to be at * 
the ne%t meeting, and of my desire not to be ne-chusen pre- 
sident. The vice president ia sUso informed of this^ that the 
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bttsioeas of Ae society may aot be impeded by my absemse^ 
Under these circumstances it will readily be,* perceivedf 
thftt I could not appear at rthe same time and place, on ai^ 
•other occasion^ without^giFing offence ;to a vei'y respecta- 
ble and deserving part of the community .; the Jate officers 
of the American jirmy.*^ 

The meeting of the oonventien was postponed to a day 
subsequent to tliat of the meeting of .the Cincinnati. This 
removed one ofrthe difficulties in the way of Washington's 
acceptance of a seat in the convention) and, joined with the 
importance of the call, and his own eager desire to advance 
the public interest, fiikally induced his compliance with the 
wishes of his friends. 

The convention metin Phiiadelphiaf in May, and unani* 
mously chose George Wa&hington their president. On 
the 17th of Se|>tember,1787, they .closed their labours, ^and 
submitted the result to -Congress, with their opinion <*that 
it should be submitted to a convention of delegates chosen 
in each state by the people thereof) under the r^commenda- 
'tion of its legislature, for their assent and ratification. 

By tills new form of government, ample powers were 
given to Congress without the intervention of the states, 

for every purpose that.natioual dignity, interesti or happi- 
ness required. 

The ablest pens and most eloquent tongues were em- 
ployed for, and against, its acceptance. Inthisjammated 
•contest, Washington took no part. Having with his skqisI 
▼indicated the right of his country to self governmenti 
and having with his advice aided in digesting an efficient 
^form of government, which he most thoroughly approvedf 
At would seem as though Ke wished the people to decide 
for themselves, whether tq accept or reject it. 

The consmution being accepted by eleven states, and 
preparatory measures being taken for bringing itrkito ope* 
ration, all eyes were turned to .Washington, as being the 
fittest man for the office of president of »the United States. 
His correspondents began to press his acceptance of tlKi 
high office, as assential to the well being of his country. 

To those who think that WasUington was like other men, 
itwill scarcely appear possible, t hat supreme magistracy 
^possessed no charms sufficient to tempt him from his be- 
Joved retirement, when he was healthy and strong, and on* 
>iy fifty seven^ears old ; but if an opinion can be f(»;ined,Af 
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Ms real sentimenta^ from the tenour of bis life and eonft- 
dentiid cominamcations to his oiost intimate friendS) a con* 
Tictipn will be produced, that his acceptance of the Presi* 
denG]F of the United States was tlie result of a victory ob- 
tained bf a sense of duty oyer his inclinations, and was^a 
Kal sacrifice of the latter to the former. 
• In a letter to Col* Henry Lee, Washington observer ;^ 
*< Notwithstanding my advanced season of life, my increas- 
iQg^ fondness for agricultui*al amusements, and my growing 
loTe.of retirementi augmenjt and confirm my decided* pre* 
dilection for the character of a private citizen ; yet it will 
be no one of these motives, nor the hazard to which my^ 
former reputation might be exposed^ nor the terror of en* 
countering new fatigues and troubles, that would deter me 
firoro an acceptance, but a belief that some other person 
who had less pretence and less inclination to be excusedt 
could execute all the duties full afr satisfactorily as myself. 
To say^naore would be indiscreet, as a disclosure of arefus* 
al be£orehand, mightineur the application ol the fable, in 
which tlie fox is represented as undervaluing the grapes he 
eouid not reach. You will perceive, my dear sir, by what 
is l^re observed, and whiek you will be pleased to ccmsider 
in the light of a confidential com^nunication, that my incU- 
nations will dispose and decide me to remain as I am, un- 
less a clear and insurmountable conviction should be 
impressed on my mind, that some very disagreeable con- 
sequences, must in all human probability result from the in- 
dulgence of my wishes.'' 

In a letter to Col. Hamilton, Washington observes, ^ H 
I am not grossly deceived in n^self, I j^iould unfeignedl^ 
rejoice, in case the electors, by giving tiieir votes to some 
other person, would save roe ft'om the dreadful dilemma of 
being forcitd to accept or refuse. If that may not be, I am 
in the next place, earnestly desirous of searching oik the 
truth, and of knowing whether there does not e^ist a pro* 
Wbiiity that the government would just as happily and 
effectually be carried into execution, without my aid, as 
with it. I am truly solicitous to obtain all the previous ii>* 
formation which the circumstances wtlL afibrd> and to de* 
termine, when the deteriliination can no h>nger be post* 
poned, according to the principles of. right reason, and tlie 
diciates of a clear conscience, without too great a refer'* 
e^ce to the unfoi*eseen consequences which may affect ni!^ 
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peraoa ^ repvUtfen. .U«U1' that period^ I may fairly %M 

. any self opMi to convictions thougfa I allow your semimenta 

to h%y^ WQight in them ; and I shall not p«ss by your argu* 

jaoieBtiy without giving them as difttkasaionate a considecation | 

aa I can posaihly bestow upon ihesnu 

^ In taking a survey of the aubject^ in whatever point of 
l^fhl i iiave %eea able to place it^ I will not suppiesa the 
aefcnowledgmentt my dear air, that I have always feka kind 
o£ gloQm upon my miody aa ofteD as I hare been taaght to 
•sq[>eet I mifrhEl) and perfaaps, j»uiat be called upon esc long 
tm ipake the deciaioa. ¥pu will, I am well aaaured^ foehe%a 
the asaertiony though I have liitle expectation'ii woukLgain 
ocedit from these who are leaa acquidnted with me» that if 
i alteuld receive the appoimroeiit) and aboukl be prevailed 
i^en to accept it, the acceptance would be atten^d wkh 
ssere difficulty and reluctance, th«i I ever experienced be- 
ioie* It would be, however, with a fiiced and sole determi* 
4iation of lending whatever asabtance might be in my pow- 
.^r to promote the puh^ weal, in hopes t^ at a convenient 
and ear^ period, my* services' might 'be dispenaed with ; 
and that I might be permitted <^ce more to retire, to pass 
•an unclouded eveniiigi after the stormy day <^ tifcy in the 
bosom of domestic tranquillity/' 

In a letter to General Lincoln, Washington observes, ^ I 
/snay, however^ with great aincerity, and I believe without 
^offending againat modesty and propriety, say tayou, that 1 
most heartily wish the choice to whkh you aMude, might 
not fall Uipon me ; and that if it should, I must reserve to 
^nyself the right of making up my final decision, at tl^ last 
moment when it can be« brought into one view, and when 
the expediency or inexpediency of a refusal can be more 
judiciously determined, than at present* But be assured, 
my dear sir, if, from any inducement, I shall be persuaded 
^timately to accept^ it will not be, so iir as Iknow my own 
heait, fron^ any of a private or personal nature. Eveiy 
personal consideration conspires to rivet me, if I may use 
the expression, to retirement. At ray time of life, and un- 
der my drcumsttmces, nothing in this world can ever draw 
me from It, unless it be a conviction that the partiality of 
my countrynaen had made my services absolutely necessa- j 
ryt joined to, a fear that my refqfsaLmlght induce a belief, | 
that I preferred the conservation of my own reputation and * 
^vate ease, to the ^g>Qd Hi my country. After allt if I 
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sfi^tM conc?eive tnyset^ in a manner ooTrttr^incd to accept, 
r «»H hea?eti to witness^ that thi» very act tivould be the 
greatest sacrifice of my personal feelings and wishes, that 
ever i tiave beea called uponto make. It woiiltl be to fore- 
gb repose and domestic en joy ment; for trouble, pcriiaps 
mr public ^ibloqay ; for I should' consider thyself as enter- 
mg iipo{]( an unexplored field, enyek>ped on ^ery side with 
clonds-and darkness. * 

X 3i Piiomt'his^ embarrassing situation^ i had naturally sup- 
poded-that my declarations at the close of th£ vrar would 
have samed' n^ke^and that ray sincere intentions, then public- 
ly- made known, would hav« effectually precluded me for 
Cifer alterwatll from being looked upon as a candidate for 
^ny ol&oe. Thi^ hope, as a last ahchor of worldly happi- 
ness* in old age^ I had carefully preserved, until the public 
pa{!ieFs and privs^e letters from my correspondents in al- 
most every quarter, taught me to apprehend that I might 
soon be obliged to answer the question, whether I would go 
again into public life or not." 

In a letter to the Marquis de la Fayette, Washington ob- 
serves,^ Your sentiments indeed coincide much more near- 
ly with those of tny other friends, thaiv with ray own feel- 
ings. In troth, my dii&c«Hies increase aiid magnify as I 
^aw toward the period, when, according to the common 
belief, it will be necessary for me to give a definitive an- 
swer in one way or other Should circumstances render it 
in a tnanner inevkabty necessary to be in the afHrmalive, be 
as^red,:my dear sir, I shall assume the task with the most 
unfeigned reluctance, and with a real difiidence, for which 
I shall probably receive no credit from the world. If I 
know my own heart, nothing short of a conviction of dutyi 
will induce me again to take an active part in public affairs. 
And in that case, if I can ^rm a plan for my own conduct, 
my endeavors shal^be unremittingly exerted, even at the 
Itazard of former fame ^r present popularity, to extricate 
xny country from the embarraism«)ts in which it is entan- 
gled ;hix>ugh want of credit, and to establish a geoerid sys- 
tem of policy, which, if pursued, will ensure permanent fe« 
licity to the commonwealth. I think ( see a path as clear 
and as direct as a ray c^ light, which ieads t<Mthe attainment 
of that object. Nothing but harmonyi honesty, industry^ 
and frugality, are necessary to make ua a great and happy 
people. Happily the present posture of affairs, and the pre- 
• P 
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vailing dUpo^ki^Mi i^ my catHiirymeBf p«o»ike t»co*Kip6* 
rale in esublishipg those four>grea|jA^. essential pilb£rs of 
public felicity." 

Before the election i>f a president came 0D9 86 timvei^val 
was the expectation that Washington w;ou)d beek«iedy 
tbat.numerous applications were made to iiim^ in i»{icipa* 
tion for offices in the government) which wotil4heio.hia 
gift. To one of such applicants he wrote as. follows { 
<^ Should it become absolutely neceaaary for me ^to liNDCUpy 
the station in which your letter presupposes, me> IJbave de* 
termined to go into it perfectly free from all eUgagecaeots 
of every nature whatspver. A i;oiidact jn 'conformiiy to 
this resolution, woujd enable m& in balancing the varioss 
pretensions of diffei^ent candidates for appoiBtmentSi t^ act 
with a sole reference to jusU^^and the pubjlk gsood. This 
is in substance, the afiswer that I have given 40 all appllea- 
tionS) and they are not few^which^have. already been made." 
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Washingtoti elected Prestdent • « . . On bis way to tlie seat of go- 
vernment aV rfew Yo'lc, receives ih6 most flatiering marks of 
respect .... Addresses Congress • . . The situation of the United 
States in their foreign and domestic relations^ at the inafigura. 
tion of Washington • • . .Fills up public ofiices solely >irith a vic\y 
to the public good... .Proposes a. treaty to the. Creek Indiiins, 
which is at first rejected ..». Col Wil'et ind|ices the.htads id 
the nation to cone to New York, to treat t^ere t. -/The North 
Western Indians refuse a treaty, bi|t af^er defeating iGrener^lf 
Harmar *nd Sinclah-, they are defeated by Gen. W-ayne .... 
They then submit, and agree to treat ..« .A new system is la* 
troduced for melfofattng their condition. 

* ' " ' . ■' 

IT vras intended that the new government should have 
CQimnenced its operations on the 4th of March^ 178P t bat 
from accidental causes, the election of Gen. Washingtpn to 
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the Presidency wa» not ^ officially annoiinced . to htm at 
Mouot Vernon, till the Hth^f next April, This was done 
by Charles Thomson, Secretary of the late Congress, who 
|H9«ented toliim-the oenificate stgned'tHr the president of 
the senate of the United States, stating that George Wash* 
iogton was unanimously elected president. This unexpect- 
ed deiny was regretted by the public, but Bot by the newly 
elected president. In aletter to' Gen. Knox, he observed, 
** As to myself, the delay may be compared to a reprieve ; 
for in confidence I tell you, that with the world it would 
obtain little C^redit, my movements to the chair of govern - 
Tnent will be accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a 
culprit who is going to the place of his execution ; so unwil- 
ling am 1 in the evening of life, nearly consumed in public 
cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, 
without that competency of political skill, abilities, and in- 
clination, which are necessary to manage the helm. I am 
sensible that I am embarking the voice' of the people, and 
a good name of my own, on this voyage, but what returns 
will be made for them, heaven alone can fdretel. Integri- 
ty and firmness are up I can promise. These', be the voy- 
age long or short, shall never forsake me, although I may 
bedeseined by all men ; for of tfa^ consolations which are 
to be derived from these, under any circumstances, the 
world cannot deprive me** 

On the' second day after receiving notice of his appoint- 
ment, Washington set out for New -York. On his way 
thither, th^ road was crowded with numbers anxious to see 
the man of the peoj^e. Escorts of militia, ^nd of genile- 
meo of the first character and station, attended him from 
Slate to state, and he was every where received with the 
highest honoui:s which a grateful and admiring people 
could confer. Addresses of congratulation were presented 
to him by the inhabitants of almost every place of conse- 
quence through which he passed, to all of which he return- 
ed such modest, unassuming answers, as were in every re- 
spect suitable to his situation. So great were the honours 
with which he was loaded, thai they could scarcely have 
failed to produce haughtiness in the mind of any ordinary 
[ man ; but nothing of the kind was ever discovered in this 
extraordinary personage. On all occasions he behaved to 
all men with the affability of one citizen to another. He 
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was truly great io deserving the f^imdks of his cosntrf > 
but much greater iu not being elated by them. > 

Of the numerous addresses which were presented on 
this occasion,, one subscribed by Dennis Ramsay<9.the majror 
of Alexandria, in the name of the people of Ibot dtjr, who 
were the neighbours of Mr. Washington^ was partkukriy 
and universally admired*. It was in the following words ^ 

« TO QEO&GB WASHINGTON, ESQ. PftESXD&HT .QJT T^E 

VM1TE0 STATES, &C. . , 

^^ Again your country commands your care. Obedient 
to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, we see you again re- 
linquishing the bliss of retirement, and this too, at a period 
of life when nature itself seems to authorize a preference 
of repose. 

<< Not to extol your glory as a soldier ; not to pour ibnii 
our gratitude for past services ; not to acknowledge the 
justice of the unexampled honour wbich has been. confer^ 
red upon you by the spontaheojQs and unanimous suffrage 
of three millions of fi-eemen, in your ekQti9n to the su- 
preme magistracy, nor lo admire the patriptism which di- 
rects your conduct, do your neighbours, and friends now sd- 
dress you. Themes less splendid, but more endearing, 
impress our minds* The first iind best of pitizeus must 
leave us; our aged must lose their ornament ; our youth 
their model ; our agriculture its improver ; our commerce 
its friend ; our infant academy its protector ; our poor their 
benefactor ; and the interior navigation of the Potowmac, 
an event, replete with the most extensive utility, already by 
yo\ir unremitted exertions brought. into partial use, its in- 
stitutor and promoter. . 

<< Farewell. Go, and make a grateful people happy ; a 
people who will be doubly grateful when they contemplate 
this recent sacrifice for their interest. . 

<< To that Being who maketli and unmaketh at his will; 
we commend you ; and after the accomplishment of the 
arduous business to which you are called, may he restore 
to us again the best of men, and the most beloved fellow- 
citizen." ., 

To this Mr. Washington returned the following answer: 

<< GENTLEMEN, 

** Although I ought hot to conceal, yet I cannot desiwibc 
the painful emotions which I felt, in being called, y^on te 
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determine whether I wquM accept or refuse the Presidency 
of the United States. ThQ unanimity in the choice ; the 

^ opinion of my friends communicated from different parts 
of Europe as well as from America j the apparent wish of 
those who wt^ire not entirely satisfied with the constitution 
in its present form) and aq ardent deaiie on my own part to 
be instrumental in connecting the good wirf'of my country- 
men toward each other, have induced an acceptance.*^ 
Those who know me best, and yott, my fellow-citizens, are, 
from your situation, in thatnifmber, know better than any 
others, my love of retirement is so greats that no eatilily 
consideration, short of a conviction of duty, could have 
prevailed upon me t6 depart from my resolution < never 
more to take any share in transactions 6f a public nature ;' 
for at my age, and in my circumstances, what prospects or 
advantages could I propose to myself from embarking again 
on the^empestuous and uncertain ocean of public life ? 

^f do not feel myself under the necessity^ of making 
public declarations in order to convince you, ge'ntlemen, oi 
my attachment to yourselves, and reg^ard for your interests. 
The whole tenour of my life has been open to your inspec- 

. tion, and my past actions, rather than my present declara- 
tions, must be the pledge of my future conduct. 

«< In the mean time, I thank you most sincerely for the 
expressions of kindness coniaiiied in your valedictory ad- 
dress. It is true, just after having bade adieu to my do- 
mestic connexions, this tender prooif of your friendship is 
but tdo well calculated still further to awaken my sensibi- 
lity, and increase my regret at parting from the enjoyment 
of private life. 

" AH that now remain^ for me, is to commit myself and 
you to the protection of that beneficent Being, who on a 
former occasion hath hapjuly brought us together, after a 
long and distressing separation. Perhaps the same graci- 
ous Providence will agidn indulge me. Unutterable sen- 
sations must then be left to nrore expressive silence, while 
from an aching heart I bid all my affectionate friends and 
kind neighbours farewell.'^ 
Gray's bridge, ov«r the Schuylkill, which Mr Washing- 

. ton had to pass, was highly decorated with kmrels^nd ever- 
greens. At each end of it were erected magntficentarches, 
composed of laurels, emblematical of the ancient Roman 
triumptiai arches^ and on each side of the bridge was a 
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laurel shn^bber|r. As Mr. Washington p^uisedthebridget 
a youth ornamented with sprigs of laurel, assisted by ma- 
chinery, let drop above his iiea4) though unperceived by 
him, a civic crown of laure). Upward of twenty thousand 
cuUens line^ the fences, fields and avenues, between the 
Schuylkill and Philadelphia. Thorough these ho was con- 
ducted to the ^ty by a numerbus and respectable body of 
the citizens, where he partook of an elegant entertainment 
provided for him. The pleasures of the day were succeed*^ 
ed by a handsome display of £ re -works in the evening. . 

When Mr. Washington crossed the Delaware, and land- 
ed on tlie Jersey shore, he wus saluted with three cheers b}r 
the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to the 
brow of the hill on .his way to Trenton, a triumphal arch 
was erected on the bridge by the direction of the ladies of 
the place. The crown of the arch was highly ornamented 
with laurels and flowers, and on it was displayed ih large 
figures, *' December 26th, 1776." On the sweep of the 
arch beneath, was this inscription, <* The Defender of the 
Mothers will also protect their Daughters.** Gn the north 
wdc were ranged a number of female children dressed in 
white, with garlands of flowers^ on their heads^and baskets' 
of flowers on their arms; in the second row stood th^ 
young women, and behind them the married ladies of the 
vicinity. The instant he passed the arch the children be> 
gan to sing the fbllowing ode t , 

•« IVelcome mighty chief! once^ more 
Welcome to this gratefuV shore* 
Now no mercenary foe . « 

Aims agahi the fatal blow, 
Aims ^t thee the fatal bk>W. , . \ 
Virgins fair, and matrons ^rave, . ^ . 
These thy conquering arm did^aVef 
Build for thee trtnmphkl bowers ; 
" ' Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers ; • " 

Stiew your hero's way with flowers,** 

As they sung the last linest they sti^wed their flowers 
on the road before their beloved deliverer. His situation 
dn this ocpa^ion, contrasted with what he had in December, 
177^, felt On the same spot, when the affairs of Anierica 
were at the lowest ebb of depression, filled him with sen* 
sations that cannot b^ 4i^scribed^ fie was.rowcd across the 
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\s^ from BIkabethtown to New York, in an elegant barge, 
by thirteen pilots. All the vessels in the harbour hoisted 
their flags. Stairs were erected and decorated for his re- 
xeption. On his landing, universal joy diffused itself 
through every order of the people, and he was received and 
congratulated bj the Governor of the state, and officers of 
die corporation. He was conducted from thb landing place 
to the house which had been fitted up for his reception^ 
and was followed by an elegant processiofi of militia in 
their uniforms, and by a great number of citizens. In the 
evening the houses of the inhabitants were brilliantly illur' 
minated. \ ' . . 

A day was fixed soon after his arrival, for his taking the 
oatli of office, which was in the following words : "I do 
solemnly swear, that* I will faithfully execute the offtce of 
President of the United States ; and wilt to the best of my 
I ability preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the 
' United States/^ On this occasion he was wholly clothed 
in American manufactures/ In the' morning of the day 
appointed for this purpose, the clergy of different denomi- 
nations assembled their congregatioris in their respective 
places of worship, and offered tip public prayers for the 
president and people of the United States. About noon a 
, processiooi followed- by a multitude of citizens, moved 
from the president's house to Federal Hall. When they' 
came within a short distance fr6m the Hall, the troops form* 
ed -a line on both sides of the Ivay, through which Mr. 
Washington^ accompanied by the vice-president, Mr. John 
Adams, passed into the senate chamber. . Immediately af« 
ter, accompanied^ by both houses, he went into the gallery 
fronting Broad-street, and before them and an immense 
concourse of citizens, took 'the oath prescribed by the con- 
stitution, which was -adntinistered by R. R. Livingston, the 
chancellor of the state of New York. An awful silence 
prevailed among the spectators during' this part of the ce- 
remony. It was a minute of the most sublime political 
joy. The chancellor then proclaimed him president of 
the United States. This was answered by the discharge of 
thirteen guns ; and by the effusions of shouts from near 
ten thousand grate&il and alSfectiohat^ hearts. The presi- 
dent bowed most respectfu^y to the people, and the air re- 
sounded i^g9.in with their acclamations. H^. then retired 
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to the senate chamber^ where he made the fQlIpwing speeifh 
to both houses : > 

« FdlQto-Otizenn qf the Senattt 

<' and of the Houbc 0/ Refirt^fntative^y 

<< Among thf vicissitudes incident to life, bo €vent could 
have filled me with greater anxieties than^that of wi^ich the 
notification was transn^itted by your orde^f and received ob 
ilie .Uth day of the present month. On the one hand>I 
was summoned by my country, whose voice I can never 
hear but with veneration and ipve, from a retreat which I 
had chosen with the fondest predilection^ and* in iny flatter* 
ing hopes, with an immutable decision, as the asylum of 
my declining years ^ a retreat which was rendered t very 
day m'ore necessaiy as well as more dear to me, by the ad* 
dition of habit to inclination, and of frequent interruptions 
in my health to the gradual waste committed cm it by time,. 
On the other hand, the magnitude and diQcolty of the trust 
to which the voice of niy country called me, being suffici- 
ent to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of her 
citisens a distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, could 
not but overwhelm with despondence one who, inheri^iag 
inferior endowments fpom nature, and unpractised ^^ ^^^ 
duties of civil administration, ought to be peculiarly con- 
cious of his own deficiencit^s. In this conflict of emotions^ 
all I dare aver is, that it has been my faithful study to col- 
lect n>y duty from a just appreciation 40f every circum- 
stance by which it might be, efiected^ All I dare hope is( 
tliat, if in accepting this task, I have t)een %bo muf;h swayed 
by a grateful remembrance of former instances, or byao 
afiectionate sensibility to this trancendent proof of the con- 
fidence of i^y fellow-citizens; and have thence too little 
consulted my incapacity, as well as disinclination for the 
weighty and uhtried cares before me y my krroil will be 
palliated by the motives which misled m^ arid its conse* 
quences be judged by my country with some share of the 
partiality in which they originated. 

<< Such being the impressions under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station ; it will be peculiarly inmroper to omit) in this first 
.o£&«al act, my fervent snpplicaflons to that Almighty Being 
who rules over the universe ; Who presides in the councils 
^f nations ; and whose |)rovideaual aids can supply every 
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huauu!» defect) that his bentdictioD may consecrate to the 
liSenies and happiness of the people of the United States^ 
a governm^Bt instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes ; and m^y enable every Instrument employed in 
lis administration} to execute with success, the fuaciions 
allotted to fai» charge. In tendering this homage to the 
great Author of every puttie and private good* I assure 
myself that it expresses your sentiments not less than my 
own 3 nor those of my fellpw*eiti2ens at large, less than 
either. No pieopie can be bound to acknowledee and adoi*e 
the invisible hand which cpnduGl$ the affairs of men^ more 
than tlie .people of the United Spates. Evei^ step by 
which they have advanced to the character of an indepen« 
dent nation seems to have been distinguished by some to« 
ken of providential agency ; and in the Important revc^u- 
tion just^ccoiaplished in Uie systen^ of their united go« 
vernment, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent 
of so many distinct communities, fromwhieh the event has 
resulted^ cannot be compared with the means by which 
mott governments have been establistied, without some re- 
turn of pious gratitude along with an humble anticipatioi^ 
of the future blessings which the past seem to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppres* 
sedf You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that there 
are npne^ under the influence of which the proceedings of 
a.new tnd free government can more auspiciously com- 
znenceu 

i< By the article establishing the executive department. 
It is made the duty tjtthe president ' to recommend to your 
cc^siderationt such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.' Thp circumstances under which I now 
meet you will acquit me from- entering into that subjects 
farther than to refer to the* great constitutional charter un« 
der which you are assembled^ and which, in defining your- 
powers, designates the objects tp which your attention is to 
be given, it. will be more consistent with those circum- 
stances, and far more congenial with the feelings which ac- 
tuate me, to substitute in place of a recommendation of 
particular measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 
the rectitude, and the patriotism, which adorn the charac- 
ters selected to devise and «dopt them. In these honour- 
able qualifications, I behold the surest pledges that, as on 
tne si^e^ ne local prejudices or attachments^ no separate 
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views Q^ partf animpskies, tv^ mhcHrect the compf^^- 
aire «nd ttfoaX efc wtiicb ou^bt to^ wtitGh over this g^re^iis- 
sefublage of comt^Fniitities^ and interests t so, on anotlier, 
thatthe>foitn()uioQSofoiir nation^ policy will -be Udd in tiie- 
pure and immatable principles of private moraiity ; and ' 
rise pre^etninence of f^e govemtnent be eicempMed b^ ali^ 
the attributes whith canmio the affectionrs of.jt^ ciiizenSj 4 
and command' the respeet of the worM^ - I dweii on this 
prospect With every siatislieK^tion which 1^ ardent'iove for my 
country can inspire ; sWice there iis no truth ^naore tho- 
rouf hiy esta^ished than that there exists/ in the' economy 
and course^f fiature^aii indissoluble union belwie^ virtue 
and happiness ; between duty and advantage ; between the 
genuine maxims of an honest and tuagnanimojiis policy, sead ' 
the solid "rewards of public prosperity and felicity-; since 
we ought to t>e no less persuaded that the ^^itious smiles ' 
of heaven %an never be expected on a tmtion that disregards : 
tlie eternal rules of oixler and rights Which heaven itself has. ; 
ordaiued ; and since the pfeservatfon of ther sacred fire of 
liberty 9 aod'the destiny of the republican model of govern- ' 
menti are justly considered as nBerLT, perhaps as vinallt * 
staked on the expeiimeat intrusted co the hands of the 
American people.  

" Beside the ordinary objects subtnitted to your care, it 
will remain with your judgment to decide^ how far an exer- 
cise of the occasional power delegated bf iJie fifth article 
of the constltutioo is rendered expedtentv at the prresent 
juncture, by the nature of objections which have been urg^ 
ed agunst the system, or by the degreed inquietude wbich 
•has glyexk birth to them, instead of ufidertaking particu- 
lar recommendations on this sub}e€t> in which I' could be 
guided by no lights derived from ofii<ilal opportunities, f 
shall again give Way to my emlre confidence in your dis* 
cernmentand pursuit^ the public good ; fbr I assure my- 
self, that whilst you carefuUy avoid every alteration which \ 
might endanger the ben^ifiis of ^ united aind lefleetive' go- 
vernment, or whicti ought to await the future lessons of ex- 
perience ; n reverence for the chawkcteristic rights of free* ] 
men, and a regard for the public ivai^tnon)^,' will sufficiently ] 
infiuence your deliberations on the -question how far the for- 
mer can be more impregnably fortified^ or the latter be 
safely and advantageously prom!Vted» 
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f* To.the prepedipg observations X have <me to addynrhich 
rin be mpst properly addressed to the house of representa- 
ives. It concerns myseli^ af\d will tliierefor<^ be as brief aft 
Dssible. When I was first .honored .with aeall into the 
ervice of my country, then on the eve of an arduous siriig. 
;le for its liberties, the light in which I contemplated my 
\\i^ requirejd that I should reoounce every pecuniary com* 
iensatio».! JProm this resolution I have Jn no instance de« 
k^tedf And being atill under the impressions which pro* 
luced It) I must declioe, as inapplicable to myself, any 
hare in the personal emoluments which may be indispen* 
^ly included in a permanent proviuon. for the executive 
iepartment i a^d must accordingly pray that the: pecuniary 
estimates for the/station in which I am.placed, may, during 
^y continuance in it, be limited to such actual expendi' 
xves as the public good may be thouglH to require. 

^ Ilaving thus imparted to you my sentlrnents, as they 
lave been awakened by the oceasion which brings us to^ 
^ther, I shall take my present leave ; but not without re-» 
oriing once more to the benign Parent of ihe human race, 
n humble supplieatioi), that since he has been pleased to 
aTour the American people with opportunities for delibe* 
siting in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for deciding 
riiii unparalleled upanimlty on a ibrm of government for 
br the security of their union, and.the advancement of their 
lappipess ; so his diyine blessing may be equally consfitcit" 
nuin the enlarged views, the. temperate consultatioosi and 
he wise meas^ures on which the success of this govern* 
nent must depend." 

In tfeeir answer to this specchf the senate say ; « The 
inanimous suffrage of the. elective body in your iavour, is 
)eculiariy expressive of the gratitude, confirdence, and af- 
ection of the citizens qf America^ - and is the highest testi* 
Denial at once of your merit, and their esteem. We are 
ensible, sir, thatinothing but the voice of your fellow cid- 
iens could have called you from a retreat, chosen with the 
bndest predilection? endeared by habit, and consecrated to 
he repose of declinhig years. We rcjc^icej and with us 
ill America^ that, in obedience to the call of our commou 
country, you have returned once more to public life. In 
iQu all parties confide ; in you all interests uaite'; and we 
lave no doubt that your past services, great as they have 
teen, will be equalled by your future exertions ; and that 
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your^nidencti and sagacity la a statesman, will tend tOj 
aver^ the dangers to which we are expo^edy to give stabiti^ 
ty-to the present govemmeol, and digrnity and splendour to; 
that country) which your skill and valour, as a soldier, 80<| 
eminently contributed to raise to independence and to em-i 
pire. ^. ^ 

' Thcaffectipn for the person and chsimcter of the prc^. 
dent with which the answer of the house of representivc* 
glowed, promised that between this'branch of the legisla- 
ture also and the executive, the most harmonious co-ope- 
ratien in the public service might be expected. 
" The representatives of the people of the United Slates," 
says this address^ <^ present tl>bir congratnlationson the 
event by which, your fe How -citizens have attested the pre- 
eniinence of their jmerit. You have long held the first 
place in their esteem.' Yon have often i«eceived tokens of 
' their aifeCfion* You now possess the on fy proof that re- 
mained of their gratitude for your service^^ of their rever- 
ence for your ni^isdomt and of their confidence in your vir* 
t«cs. You enjoy the highest, because the truest honouri^^ 
of being the Hrst magistrate,, by^ the unanimous choice of 
the freest people on the fece of the earth. 

ic We well know the Anxieties with which y6u must have 
obeyed the sui^monsTrofn the repose reserved for your de- 
clining years^ into public scenes of which you had takeii 
your leave for ever. But. obedience was due to the 
occasion. It is already applauded by the universal joy 
which welcomes you to^ your station. And we cannot 
doubt that it will be rewarded with all the satisfaction 
with which atn ardent love for your fellow-citi^ens must re- 
view successful efforts to promote their happness. ' ] 

" This amicipation is not justified merely by the past ex- 
perience of your signal; services. It is particularly suggest*^ 
ed by the pious impressions under which y6u commence 
your administnaibn ; and the enlightened thaxims by which 
you mean to conduct it. We feel with yon the strwjgesf 
obligations to adore the invisible hand Winch has led iho 
American people through so many difficulties ;/to cherislv 
a conscious responsibility for the destiny of republicaili 
liberty ; and to seek the only sure means of preserving andi 
recommending the precious deposit in a system of legisla^ 
tion founded on the principles of an honest poficy, and di« 
rcctedby the spirit of a diffusive patriotism.'* ' ' 
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' ^ Jn forming the piSGirniarf prcnjisions for the executive 

• department, we shall not lose sight'of a'wish resulting from 
>4notivea which give it a peculiar claim ta our regard Your 
resolution) in a moment critical to the liberties of your 
country, to renounce all personal emolument, was among 
the many, presagea of your^atriotic^services, which have 
heen amply fulfilled ; and your scrupulous adherence now 
to the law then imposed en yourself, cannot fail to demon* 
stratckthepurity) whilst it increases the luatrex>f ^ charac- 
ter wiiich has«o many titles to admiration. 

<< Such are the sentiments with which we have thought 
fit to addresa you. They flow from our own hearts, and 
^e verily believe that among the millions we represent, 
4here is not a virtuous citizen whose heart will disown 
them. 

<< All that remains is, that aw^ join in your fervent auppii- 
cationa for the blessing of Heaven on our country; and 
•that we add our own for the choicest of these blessings oa 
the most beloved of her citizens.'*' ^ 

The .President and pongress then attended on divine 
service* ' 

In ther evening a very ingenious 2sA aplendid showH>f 
^fircMNirks was oxhibited. Betwixt the fort and the Bowling 
•Green stood conspicuous, a superb and t>rilliant transparent 
.painting, in the centre of which was the portrait of the pre- 

• sident, represented imder the emblem of Fortitude ; on hVs 
right baftd 'Was Justice, representing tKe Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, and on his left Wisdom, representing the House 
of Representatives. ^ 

When Washington ^commenced liis administration, the 

• condition of theUniied States was so embarrassed as to ex- 
cite many fears for the< success of the new government. 
The treasui^ was empty. Large debts were due both by 

-•^the old Congress and individuals to forelgnors^ and also 
-from the VnitedStates to its own citizens, and- from citizens 
to citizens. ^Every effort made by the former goveniment 
•to pay, or even to fund its debts, bad tailed, from the imbe- 
cility of the ^federal system. Great discontents prevailed 
in the United States, for the party opposed to the new con- 
stitution was ^rongand numerous. ' Several of these were 
elected to seats in the new Congress. Some were clamor- 
ous for a new convention, and the most moderate for amend- 
onents of what had been ratilidd. Two states. North Cai^o- 

Q 
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; Upa and Rhtsde- Island^ by TcftxsiQg an accept~£^e of, the ; 
consutution, were inridiout the pa!e-of its operaiioa^. "^ 

AniiDoaiiks prevailed to a |;teat degree \>€tw6en tiie 

. United States and Great Britain. Each charged the other 
with a breach of their laie treaty. In support of, these 
charges, one party urged the seyerkies practised tow^ 
the loyalists, and that some of the states had interposed le- 
gal impediments to the recovery of debts dtie .to British 
subjects. The other recriminated by alleging, that the 
.British, on their dcparmre from the United States, had car* 
lieil pff with them several thousands of negroes belonging 
to the Americans ; and continued to possess sundry posts 
within the .acknowledged limits of the United States j and 
that from these posts they encouraged and instigated the 
neighbouring Indians to make war on their north-western 
frontier .settlements. Spain, frcwn the circumstance of their 
owning the land on each side of the rnouth of the Missis- 
sippi, clainied the exclusive navigation of that river; while 
the western inhabitants of the United States looked to their 
country for a vindication of their common right to the use 
of this highway of nature. The boundaries of the United 
States toward the territories of'Spain in ih& south, and to- 
ward those of Britain in the northeast^ were both uniettled 
and in djspitte. The ^hcrfe regular effective force of the 
United Si^jtes was less than six himdred men. Their trade 
was restricted much more than "when they formed a part of 
the British cmjiire. They had neither money to purchase, 
nor a naval force to compel the friendship of the Barbary 
powers ; and were therefore exposed to capture whenever 
they ventured to trade in the Mediterranean, the coasts pf 
which pffered the best markets for some of their, valuajbk 
commodities. 

The military strength of the north^n Indians who inha- 
bifed the country between the Lakes, the Mississippi, and 
the Ohio, was computed at fxVe thousand men, and of these 
fifteen hundred were at open war^ith the, United States« 
The Creeks, in the southwest, who could bring six thousai^S 
;iighting men into the field, were at war with Georgia. 

JThese were but a part of the embarrassments under^ 

v'Wnich the United States laboured when General Washing-. 

wn lyas called to the helm. The redress of most of them* 

»cc^vired legislative iBterferencej as wellas executive aid. 

^-s jun^it out the particular agency of the president in re- 
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moving these embarrassments, and gciSeraltf meiiorating ' 
the coadltion of the Uivited States, is peculiarly the prt^vinep 
of the biographer of Washingtofi. 

Coogress having orgatiized the great departments of go* 
verflmem,«it became the dut^r of the president tu desig- 
nate proper persons to fill them. In disGhargii>g this deli- 
cate and dififtcuh trust, Washington kept himself free froin 
e^ery engragemcnt, and uniformly declined givmg decisive 
answers to applicants, baying previously resolved to noiui- 
nate persons to offices with a sole Yiew to ^he public p:(>od, 
and to bring forward those who, upon every consideration, • 
aiKl from the best information he could obtaiit, \9ere in hi^i 
judgment most likely to answer the great end 

Under these impressions he placed Colonel Hamilton at 
the head of the Treasury Department. 

At the head of the Department of Foreign AfTairs, htf 
placed Mr. Jefferson. 

General Knox wa* continued in the Department of War, 
which he had lilled under ^he okl Congress. 

The office of Attomey-Geiiieral was assigned to Mr. Ed- 
mund Randolpil^ 

These composed the cabinet council of the first president. 

TJ^ judicidal department was filled as follows ; 

John Jay,- of New York, ChkfJJitHcei 

John Rutledge, of South Carolina, \ . 

James Wilson, of Pl^nnsylvania, / ' 

William C'usbing,x>f Massachusetts,' >.4^^0tia/r Judgest - 

Robert HaiTtson, of Maryland^ and. 4 
- John Blair, of Virginia^ ^j 

The officers who had beeii^ap|>oiiited by the individual 
slates to manage the revenuey which, under the old system, 
was paid into the state treasury, were re*appointed to cor-^ 
responding offices %md^r the new constitution, by which the 
revenue l^d been transferred issom the local to the general:' 
treasury of the u^ion. 

was among the first cares of Washington to nvike 
] je with the Indians. General Lincoln, Mr. Giiffip, and 
i mel Humphreys^ very soon after' the inauguration of 
1 pi:esident, were deputed by him to treat with the Creek 
] ans. These met with M*Onivi*ay, and other chiefs of 
1 nation, with about two thousand men, at the Rock Land* 
i , on the frontiers of Georgia. The negociations were 
\ '^ broken off by M^Gillvfay, whose personal iaCerefillk 
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and coonexic»v with Spain were supposed to have been th» 
real cause of their abrupt tatd unsuccessfiil termination. 
The next year brought roilnd an accdtoplishment of iho 
president's wishes, which had failed in tne i&rst attempt. 
Policy and interest concurred in recommending is^ery pni^ 
4,ent measure fojr detaching the Cree]clndiahs froi;n ail con* 
nexion with the Spaniards^ and cememing their friendship 
if^ith the United States. Negociations cartied on with th«ra 
in the vicinity of the Spanish s^tlementSi promised less 
th2in negpciutions conducted at ihe seat of g^vernmeot. 
To induce a disposition favourable to this change of place) 
the president sent Colonel Willet) a gallant an^ imeliigent 
officer of the late army, into the Creek counlry^ apparently 
on private business, but with a letter of introduction to 
M'pillvray, ^nd with instrnctions to take occasional oppctf- 
tunitieS to point out the distresses which a war with the 
United States would bring on the Creek nation^ and the io- 
discretion of their breaking off the negoeiation at the Rock 
Landing ; and to exhort bimr^to repair with the chiefs of bis 
nation to New York^ in or4er to eDect a solid and lasting 
peace. Willet pcr&>rmcd>, these duties with sotnuch dex- ] 
terity, that M*Giilvray, witiv the cbicffs of his nation, were | 
induced to come to New York,.where fresh negociatfons 
commenced^ which, on the 7ih of August) 1T90, terminated 
in the establishment of: peace* . ■■'' r  

The pacific overtures made by ^ Washington to the Indians 
of the Wabash and the Miamis, failed Of suotess. Long 
experience had taught the president, that on the failure of 
negociations with the Indians, policy, economy, and even 
humanity, requiret^the emf^oyment of a'suffioient force to ^ 
carry offensive war into their country, and lay waste their i 
settlements. The accomplishment of' this ws^s' no easy i 
matter. The Indian nations^ere numerous, acc^istamed j 
to war, and not without discipline. They were .said to be | 
furnished with arms and ammunition from the B:f'itish posts ' 
held within the United Stalest in violat^h of the treaty of \ 
peace* Generals Harmar and Sinclair were successively l 
defeated by the Indians ; and four or five years elapsed be^ i 
fore they were. subdued. This was accompli^ied by Gejj, j 
Wayne, in 179;*. Soon after that event, a peace was con- ^ 
eluded, under his auspices^ between these Indians and the | 
United Sta4»s. In the progress of this la^t^ Indian war, re* 
peated ^ovcrtures. of peace were nuide'to^he North West- 
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bvtk lo^f^s, but rejected. > About the same period a neiv'- 
sjpstem was commenced for turDing them off from huntinlf 
to the empIoymeBts of civilized life, by furnisl>ing them 
with implements and instroctions for agrictiiture and manil-- 
&ctures« ~ . 

la this manner, dtiriog the Presidency of George Wash- 
ingtoB) peace was restored to the frontier set-tlemenls both 
in^the north and southwest, which has continued ever, since, - 
and It is likely to do so^ whiles at the same time) the pros- 
pect of meliorating the condition of the savages is dailjr • 
iMrightening ; for the system first began by Washington 
with the view of' cmiiztng these fierce sons of nature, hare 
been ever since i^teadily pursued by ail his successors. In* 
dian wars are now only known from the records or recol- • 
lection of past events ; and it is probable that the day is not 
fKr distant wh«i) the United States :nrill receive a coosidera- 
bie accession of citizens from the cmflzed red men of the • 
forest 
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o ** ihington^ embarraued his negociations for iliead*'* 

Q.2 
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justment of the poUilcal rdations between the Uolte^ 
States and Spain. , 

In the year. 1779, Mr. Jay had been appointed by the old 
Congress to make a treaty with his Catholic Majesty ; but 
his best endeavours for more than-twoy<^rs,wepe ineffeetu- 
' aL In a'fit of despondence^ while the revolutiouary war was 
pressing, he had been authorised to agree/' to relinquish, 
and in future forbear to use the navigation of the river Mis- 
sissippi, from the point where it leaves the United Siaitesy 
down to the ocean." . After the wiar was ended, a majority 
of Congress had agreed to barter away for twei^ty five, 
years, their claim to this navigation. . A long and intricate 
negociation between Mr. Gardoqui> the minister of his 
Catholic Majesty, and the Seprets^ry et JForeign Affairs, 
had taken place at New Yotk, in the interval between the 
establishment of peace and of the nev/ oonstitAition of the 
United States ; but was rendered abortive from the in^x- 
ible adherence of Mr. Gardoqui to the exclusion of the ci- / 
tizensof the United States frpm navigatingthe Mississippi 
below their southern boundary. This unyielding disposi^ 
tionof Spain, the inability of the United States to assert 
their claims to the navigation of this river, and especially 
the facility which the old Congress had shown to recede 
from it for a term of years, had soured .the minds of the 
western settlers. Their impatience tran9poi;ted them so 
far beyond the bounds of policy, that they sometimes drop- 
pcd hints of separating from the Atlantic States, aJ^d at- 
taching themselves to the Spaniards. In this critical state 
of things, the president found abundant exercise for all his 
prudence. The western inhabitants were* in fact, tliwart- 
Ihg his views . in their favour, and encouraging Spain %q 
persist in refusing that free navigation, which was so ar- 
dently desired both by the president and the people. The 
adherence of Spain to the exclusive use of the lower Mis- 
sisippi, and the impolitic disicontents of the western. inhsd)i- 
tants, were not the only embarrassments of Washington, 
fn negociating with tbe court of Madrid. 

In 1793, four Frenchmen left' Philadelphia, empowered 
by Mr. Genet, the minister of the French Republic,, to 
prepare an expedition in Kentucky against .New Orleans. 
Spain, then at war with France, was at peace with the Unit- 
ed States; Washington was officially bound tp interpose 
his autlierity to prevent the raising of an armed force from 
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aniimg his felloir^itizens tocommit hostilities on a peace- 
^le neighbouring powor- - Orders were accordtngl)r given 
to the civil authority in Kentuipt^yt to use all legal means to 
prevent this expedition ; but the execution of these orders 
vas so la]E>guid^ that it became necessary to call in the aid 
of the reguJanurmy. ' Gen. Wayne was ordered to est£(b<* 
li&h a military post at Fort Massac on the Ohio, for the pur-* 
;pose.of f(>rcibly stopping any body of armed men^ who^ in 
opposition to refhons trance 8| should persist in going down 
that riyer. , . , 

Many of the high spirited Kentuckians were so exaspe* 
rated against the Spaniards^ as to be v^ry willing to^ second 
the viewB of the French mmister, and under his auspices 
to attack New Orleans. The navigation of the Mississippi 
was sonecessacy for conveying to proper markets the 8ur« 
plusage of their luxuriant soil, that to gain this privilege 
others were willing to receive it from the hands of the Spa- 
p\skrd% at.the p^e of renouncing all political conpexion with 
the United States* While these opposite modes of seeking a 
vemedy lor the same evil iwere purst^ing by persons of dif« 
ferent temperaments) a remonstrance from the inhabitants 
of Kentucky was presented to Washington and Congress. 
This demanded the uscof the Mississippi as a natural rightf 
and at the same time charged the government with being 
under jthe influence of a local policy,, which had prevented 
all serious efforts for the acquisition of a right which was 
essential to the prosperity of the western people. It spoke 
the language of an injured peopLey irritated by the malad- 
ministration of their public servant^, ; and hinted the pro* 
hability of a. dismemberment of tlie union^ if theii* natural 
rights were not vindicated by government. To appease 
jlhese discontents ; to restrain the French from making war 
on the Spimiards with a force raised and embodied in the 
United States ;. and at the same time, by fair negotiation, 
to obtaitt the free use of the Mississippi from the court of 
Madrid, was the task assigned-tti Washington. Difficult and 
delicate as it was, the whole was accomplished. Anterior to 
the receipt of thei Kentucky remonstrance, the prcsideot, 
well knowing the discontents of the interior people^ and 
that the publication of them would obstruct his views^ had 
directed the Secretary of State to give assurances to the 
Governor of Kentucky, that every .exertion was making to 
obtain for the western people the free navigation they so 
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much desired. The strong arm of govertrment wa» Mie* 
ceseAiilr exetted to frustrate the expedition projected bf 
the French minister agi^inst New Orlea^ ; a&d, while 
these matters were pending) Major Thomas^Fin^tLoey was 
appointed envoy extraordinAry to the cotirt of Madrid ; and 
in-the year 1795, he concluded a' treaty with his Catholie 
Majesty, in which the claims of the United States on the 
subject of boundary, and the nav^atioA^of the Missisippi, 
were fully conceded. By these^event^, the discontents of 
She western people were done away. Tranquillity was re- 
stored between the Athtntic and western states; and all- 
points in controversy between the United States and Spain 
were satisfactorily adjusted. The nnost important of these, 
the free navigation of the Missis5k)pi) h^ been the subject 
of discttssion in the hands of different negociators> for el-- 
most the whole, of the itemediateiy^ proceeding fifteen 
years. 

Great were the t}ifllcoh}e& Washington had to encounter * 
in amicably settling all matters with Spain ; but much gi«a-* 
ter ^od in the way of a plsaceable adjustment of various > 
grounds of controversy ijetween the. IMted' States itfid 
Great Britain. 

Each of these two nations charged the other with^ a breach 
of the treaty of peace, in -1783, and •each supported the 
charge against the other, with more solid sergumients than 
either alleged in their own defenee. 

The peace terminated the calamities of war, but was fkr - 
from terminating the resentments whidi were exeiteil by ir. 
Many in the United S^tcs beKevedithkt Great Britain was 
their natural enemy^ ^nd that herVtews of subjecting the • 
United States to her empire, were only for the present'sus- 
pended. Soon afwr the- peace, Mr.ibhn Adam^ had been • 
deputed by the old Congress to^hegociate a treaty between 
the United States atid Great Britain ^ but the ktter^e dined 
to nteetthis advance of the former. While h^urged en tte' 
court of Great Britaki, the necessity the^p were under by 
the late treaty. to evacutae their pcists onthe south' side of 
the lakes of Canada, they retorted that some of the states 
had, in violation of the same treaty, passed kws interpos* 
ing legal impediments to the recovery of debts due to Bri- 
tish subjects. - 

Washington's Tove of justice was not weakened by parti- 
ality to his country i In a letter to a; member of Congress . 
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ife observed,^* ]Ft was impoUtic and unfortiinatey if not an- 
jo9t, in those states to ^ass-la^s^ which, by fair cens^ruc** 
ti^Q, might be considered a» infraction of the treaty of 
peace, it is good polidy at all times, * to place one's adyer-*^ 
eary in- the wroijg.. Had- Wfr observed good faith, and iho 
western posts had been withheld from as by Britain, we? 
might have appealed to God and man for jusdee." 

" What a inisfortune is it,*' said he, in another le^ter^^ 
;<' that the British #shoaId have- so w^il groimded -a pretext- 
iferrtheit? palpa«>le infractions f und -what a disgra^i^ful part, 
oac of the choice of difiicukks before us, are we to act l^'^ 

In the first years of Washington's presidency, he toob 
informaPmeasurea to sound the British cabinet, and to as^^ 
certain its views respeciing . tho United States. To Mr. 
Governcnr Morris, whoiitacT been carried v by private busi- 
ness to Europe, this negociation waa instructed. He xon* 
Iductcd it with abiiit)^ ; but fpund no disposition in the court 
|of Great Britain to .accede to the /wiahcs of the United 
[Statca. In about two years mor^, when the stability and 
energy of the. government as administered by Washington 
became a Oiatter of public ncktoriety, the British, of their 
own niotlon,^ sent Mr. Hammond, their ^tit minister to the 
Upiied States. This advai^ce induced the president to nomi- 
nate Mr. Thontis Pinckney aS minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Great Britain. \ . 

About this time war commenced between France and 
Ckeat Britain. The correct^ sound judgment of Washing-^ 
ton instantly decided that a perfect neutrality was the right, 
the duty and the interest of the United i^ates^ and of this he 
f|;ave public notice by a proclamation, in April, 1793. Sub- 
sequent events, have proved the wisdom of this measure, 
tbo^ it was then reprobated by. many. The war between the 
late enemies and friends of the United States, revived revo- 
lutionary feelings in the breattsof the citizens, and enlisted 
|he strongest passions of human nature against the one, and 
in lavor of the. otlier. A wiah for the success of France was 
almost: universal; and many ^Were willing to hazard the 
peace of their country, by taking an active part in the war 
in her favour. The proclamation was at variance, with the 
feelings and the passions of a large portion of the citizens. 
To compel the observance of neutrality under these circum* 
stances was no easy n^atter. Hitherto Washington had the 
people wit|i him ; but in this case a large proportion was or\ 
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the other »ide« ^ His resolutioo was nerevtheiess w^liakeQ^ 
and -at the risk of popularity be persisted in proiBQrting the ' 
real good ot* liis fellow* citizeps, in opposiuon to their owft' 
mistaken wishes aiid views. 

The tide ot popular ophiion ran as strongly against Bri«' 
tain as in favour of France. The fotnncr was accused of 
instigating the Indians to acts of hostiUtv against the United 
States ; of impressing their sailors ; of illegally capturing 
their ships ; and of stiwing updie Algerkies against them. 
The whole of chis hostility was referred to a jealousy of the- 
gyowing itnporta?ice of the United States. ^otions>werft^ 
made in Congress, for sequestering dehts due to Bfiush 
subjects ; for entering into commercial hostility w.4th Great' 
Biitain, and even for interdicting all intercourse with her, 
till she pursued otl^er measures with respect to the United 
States. Every appearanee pot*tended immediate war be-* 
twecn the two countries. The pasMonale adrnw^ers of 
France wished for it ; while others$^ more attached to Bra« 
tish systems, dreaded a war with Great Biitain, as being 
likely to throw the United Suues inio the fstm% of France. 
In this state of things, when war- seemed tnevitable, the pre* 
sident composed the troubled scene by nominating JohA 
Jay, in April, 179Vo^Bt>y extraonlifiary <to the court of 
London. By this siei^iirie a truee was- obtained, and that 
finally ended lo an adjustment of the -points in ccmtroversf 
between the two comurles. The exepcke of the c<»istltu<«. 
tional right of the president to negociate, virtuiAy Suspend- 
ed all hostile legislative measures ; for these could not 
with delicacy or proprie^ be uf^edv while the execmire 
was in the act of treating for an amicable adjustment of 4i& 
ferences. A treaty between the U. States and'>^*eat Bri- 
tain wius the res«iltof thismission. Tl^ was pronmincedby 
Mr. Jay, » to be the best that was attainable, and which he. 
believed it fornhe interest of the United States to accept.'* 
While the treaty was before the Senate for cofi«idei«tioD> a 
member, contrary to the rules of that body^ furnisfced an 
editor of a newspaper with a copy of it» This being pub- 
lished, operated like a spark of fire appHed to combustible 
materials. The angry passions which for some short time 
\ had been smothered, broke out afresh. Some went so far 
\ as to pponounci) the treaty a surrender o^ their power to 
their late enemy, Great Britain,, and a dereliction of their 
''rie.nd and allj, Erance. The more moderate said;^ 
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Aat t0O psuch was givei»)'and tooilttie receivetl. MeeiiDgs 
M the people were hdd at Boston^ Ne w*York, Biiiadelphia, 
^itimore, Charietton, and. several other places, in whick 
the treaty was pninounced to be unworthy of acceptance, 
and petitions were agreed upon and forwarded' to the pre- 
^dent> urging him to refuse his signature to the obnoxious 
iDstrutnent* 

' -These agitatiot» famished matter for serious reflection 
^ the president, but they ^d not a#ect his conduct, though 
'^tiiey induced a- reiterated examination of the subject. In 
a private letter to a friend, after' reciting the iniportance of 
the crisis, he added, <^ There is but one straight course, and 
4lhatis to seek truth and to* pursue it steadily. '^ It is pro- 
bable that he had eariy made up his mind to ratify the trea« 
ity as better than none, and 'infinitely better than war; but 
n^retted that it was so generaHy distiked,and conMdered by 
^any ae made with a design to <^press the French Repub- 
'Jlac. < Under the weight of his high responsibility, he con« 
>aokd himself, ^ «hat in time when passion sltaH have yield- 
ed to reason, the etirrent may possibly turn." Peace with 
all the world was his policy, where it could be preserved 
with honour. War he considered as an evil of such mag- 
nitudey as never to be entered upon without the most impe* 
' rious necessity. The mission of JVIr» lay was his last eiPort 
fer the preservation of peace with Great Britain. The re- 
jectiofi of the treaty which resulted from this mission, he 
tonsidered as the harbinger of war ; for negociation having 
vHuled to redress grievances, no alternative but war was l^ft. 
IBy this prudent conduct, the rising states were preserved 
in peace, but the bickerings of the citizens among them- 
selves, and their animositiea against Great Britain, still con- 
tinued. The popularity of the president for the present 
^as diminished ; but on this he had counted. In a letter 
to Genei^l Knox, lie observes^ '< Next to a conscientious 
discharge of my public diities, to carry along with me the 
approbation of my constituents,'WOUld be the highest gra- 
tification of which my mind is susceptible. But the latter 
being secondary, I cannot make the former yield to it, un* 
4ess some criterion more infallible than partial, if they are 
not party, meetingsjcan be discovered as the touchstone of 
i)ublie sentiment. If any person on earth could, or the 
"Great Power above would erect the standard of infallibility 
id political oplnionsi no being that inhabits this terrestrial 
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f;lobe, w<$uld resort to it wkh more eageroess than imyntW, 
so long as I remain a servant of the publi'c. But as I b&vt 
hitherto found no better guide than upright intentionsr and 
dose investigation) I shall adhere^ to them while I keep the 
watch/* 

After the treaty waa du)y ratified, an attempt *^ras made 
to render it a dead letter, by refusing the tippropriatkms of 
money necessary to carry it into effect. 'Freparalory to this, 
a motion Was made for the adoption of a resolution to re- 
quest the president to lay before the House of Represeiita* 
tivesacopy of his instructions to Mr. Jay, together 'with 
the correspondence and other documents relative to the 
treaty with Great Britaia This involved a new question, 
•where Ihe treaty, making power was- constitutionally lodg* 
ed? The debate was animated. and vehement. -Appeak 
"were made both to reason and passion. After a discussion 
of more than twenty days, the motion was carried in the , 
affirmative by a majority of twenty-five ^otes. -When the 
resolution was presented to the president, he replied, '^/Tbat 
he would take time to consider it.*' His situation was pe- 
culiarly delicate^ -the. passions of the peofde were strongly 
excited against the treaty ; the popularity; of the 4emand 
i>eing solely for information ; the large majority by which 
the vote was carried ; the suspicions that would probably 
attach in case of refusal, that circumstances had occulrred 
in the course of the* negociation which the president was 
afraid to publish j added to. other weighty considerationaf 
would have induced minds of an ordinary texture, to- yield 
to the request. With Wasiiington,4>opulanty was only a 
secondary object. To follow the path of duty and the pub- 
lic good was a -primary one. He had sworn to *^ preservcy 
protect, and, defend the constitution.*' In his (^>inion the I 
treaty making power was exclusively given by the peo^ej 
4n convention to the executive, and that the public good re-j 
quired that it should be so exercised. Under the influence'' 
of these solemn obligations, he returned the following an- 
awer to the resolution which had been:presented to him : i 

_ _ I 

" Gentlemen of tAe House ef Hefirt^entativeM^ 

" With the utmost attention I have considered .your r©-| 
solution of the ?4th instant, requesting me to lay before 
your house a copy of the instructions to the minister of the 
United States, who negociated the treaty with the king of 
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Grttt BrUaini together with the correspondence and other 
docamentft relative to that treatf, excepting such of the said 
jxtpers as any existing negocmtiod may render improper to 
he disclosed. 

** In deliberating upon this subject, it was impossible for 
me to lose sight of the principle^ which some have avowed 
in its discussions or to avoid extending my views to the con-' 
sequences which must flow from the admbsion of that 
principle. * 

. ** I trust that no part of my conduct has ever indicated a 
dispeskion to withhold any information which the constitu- 
tion haa enjoined it upon the president as a duty to give, or 
Which could be required of him by either hduse of Congress 
as a right ; and with truth I affirm, that it has been, as it 
win continue to be, while I have the honour to pre^de in 
the government, my constant endeavour to harmonize with 
ithe other branches thereof, so far as the trust delegated to 
 me by the people of the United States, and my sense of 
the obligation it imposes, < to preserve, protect, and defend 
the coHstitdtion,' will permit- 

** The nature of foreign negociations requires caution, 
and their success must often depend on secrecy ; and even 
"When brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of all the 
measures, demands, or eventual concessions, which may 
have been proposed or contemplated, would be extremely 
impolitic ; for this might have a pernicious influence on fu- 
ture negociations, or produce' immediate inconveniences, 
perhapii danger and mischief, to other persons. The ne- 
cessity of- such caution apd secrecy was one cogent reason 
for iiivesting the power of making treaties in the president, 
with the advice ai^ consent of the senate, the principle on 
which that body was formed confining it to a small number 
of members. 

"To admit then a right in the House of Representatives 
to demand, and to have as a matter of course, all tlie papers 
respecting a negociution with a foreign power, would be to 
establish a dangerous precedent. ' 

" It does not occui hat the inspection of the papers ask- 
ed for, can be relative to any purpose under th^ cogi isance 
of the House oi Representatives, except that of an impeach- 
ment, which the resolution has not expressed. I repeat 
tlmt 1 have no disposition to withhold any information 
which the duty of my station will permit, or the public good 
'r ." - : R 
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shall i*equlre, to be disdo&ed ; and in Hlct all th^ papiers af- 
fectli'.^ th^ negociation ivith Great Britain weve lai4 before 
the Senate when the treaty itself was cpmrnuiucated for 
their consideration and advice*. 

** The course which the debate has taken onthc resola- 
tion of the i»ouse, leads to some observations on the mode 
of making treaties under the cons^tution of the United 
States, i . . ;^ 

" Having been a member of the general convention, and 
knowing the principles on which the constitution was form- 
ed, I have ever entertained but one opinion upon this s«b* 
ject ; and from the first establishmeRt of the governmeot 
to this moment, my conduct has exemplified ^at. opinion. 
That the power of making treaties is exclusively vested in 
the president^ by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; 
and that every treaty so c»ade and promulgated^ thencefof 
ward becomes the law of the land. It is thus that the trea- 
ty making power has been understood by foreign nations; 
and in all the treaties made witn them we have declat-ed, 
and they have believed, that when ratified by the president 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, they become ob- 
ligatoiy. In this construction of the constitution, every 
House of Representatives has heretofore acquiesced, and, 
imtil the present time, not a doubt or suspicion has appear- 
ed to my knowledge that this cbnstniction was not the true 
one. Nay, they have more than acquiesced ; for until toow, 
without controverting the obligation 6f such treaties, they 
have made all the requisite provisions for carrying thetn 
into effect. 

" There is also reason to beliieve that this cpnstfuction 
agrees with the 6pinions entertained by the state conven- 
tions, when they were deliberating on the constitution, es« 
pecially by those who objected to it ; because there was 
not required in commercial treaties the consent of two- 
thirds of the whole number of the members of the Senate, 
instead of two-thirds of the senators present ; and because 
in treaties respecting terntorial and certain other rights 
and claims, the concurrence of three-fourths of the whole 
number of 4he members of both bouses respectively was 
not made necessary. 

** It is a fact declared by the general convention, and uni- 
versally understood, that the constitution of the United 
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Smiles* was the r€sult of a spirit of amity and mulual con- 
cession ;' aiid it Is well known that under this influence, the 
Smaller states were adimitted to an equal rcpreisentatioD ia 
Uie Senate with the larger states, and that this branch of the 
government, was invested with great powers; for on the 
equal participation' of tli^sc powers, the sovereignty an^ 
political safety of the snialler states were deemed esseoti- 
ally- ta depend. 

<* If other proofs than these, and the plain letter of the 

constitution itself, be necessary to ascertairi the point under 

-consideration,' they may be found in the journals of the ge- 

tieral convention, which I^have deposited in the office of the 

fpartment of state: In these journals it will appear that 
proposiiioti was made * that no treaty should be binding 
on the United States which was not ratified by a law ;* aud 
that the proposition" was explicitly rejected. 
I -^ As therHore it is perfectly clear to niy understanding) 
that the assent of the House of Representatives is not rie* 
eesacuy to the validity of a treaty ; as the treaty with Great 
-Britain exhibits in itself all the objects requiring legisla- 
tive provision, and on these th^ papers called for can throw 
no light ; and tis it is essetitial to the due admijiistra- 
tion of the government, that the boundaries fixed by the 
constitution between the diiferent departments should be 
preserved ; a just regai'd to the constitution and to the d\ity 
of my office, under all the circunistances of this case, lor* 
bid a compliance with your i*equest." 

Though the call for papers was unsuccessful, the favour- 
ers of the resolution for that purpose opposed the appro- 
priations necessary to carry the treaty into effect j but from 
the firmness of the presidentr the ground was altered. Th^ 
treaty waS ratified, and proclaimed to the public as consti- 
tutionally obligatory on the citizens. To refuse appropria- 
tions for carrying it into effect, would not only incur tHe 
high responsibility of breaking the public faith, but make . 
a schism in the government between the executive and le- 
gislative departments. After long and veheiioent debates, 
in which argument and passion were both resorted to, with 
the view of exposing the merits sjind demerits of the treaty, 
the resolution for bringing in the laws necessary to cari^ it 
into effect, was carried by a majority of three. Though in 
this discussion WashiA'gton had no direct agency, yet the 
final result in favour of the tfeaty was the consequence of 
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the measures he had previousl}^ adofKed* For Wmg rsti« ; 
fied the treaty and published it to the werld as the W of ; 
the land, and having in his answer to the request of the ; 
House of J^epresentaiiveS) proved that he had a constitOf 
tional rig;bt so to do, the laws necessary for giving effect le 
the treaty, could not be withheld without hazarding the most 
serious consequences* 

The treaty which was thus carried into operation) pro* 
duced onore good and less evil than was apprehended. It 
compromised. ancient differences, produced amicable dispor 
sitions, and a friendly intercourse. Ir brought rouad s 
peaceaJble surrender of the British- posts, and compensation 
for American vessels illegally captured. Though it gave 
up some favourite principles, and some of its articles, rela- 
tive to commerce were deemed unequal, yet from Britain, 
as a great naval power, holding valuable colonies and fo« 
reign possessions, nottiing better, either with or wkbom the 
treaty, could have been obtained. 

• After the lapse of ten years has cooled the minds bothof 
the friends and enemies of the treaty, most men will ac* 
knowledge tb^t the measures adopted by Washington with 
respect to it, were founded in wisdom ; proceeded from the 
purest patriotism ; were carried through* with uocomqioil 
firmness ; and finally eventuated in advemcing the imeresfs 
of his country. 

Thorny and difficult as was the line of policy proper (o 
be pursued by Washington with respect to Britsin^it was 
much more so in regard to France. The revolution in 
France, and the establishment of the constitution of tb<^ 
United Slates, were nearly cptemporary events* Till aboiU 
the year J 79d> perfect harmony subsisted between the two 
countries ; but from the commencement of the war be- 
tween France and England, the greatest address waa r^ui- 
site to prevent the'Uiuted States from being xinvolved ia^ 
war with one or the other, and sometimes with both* Go<kI' 
will to France, and hatred. to Britain, which had prev^ied 
more or less from the peace of 1783, revived with a grcatj 
increase of force on the breaking out of war between liie 
two countries. These ditipositions were greatly increased 
by the arrival of Mr. Genet, the first minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the republic oiP' ranee to the U])ited Scates. He 
landed April 8th, 1793, at Charleston, S. C« the contiguity 
of which to the West Indies^ fitted it to be a convenieot 
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ttrsort Ibr pnirateets. By the Govcpiior of the state, Wil- 
llaTn*Moukrie, and the citizens, he was received with ar- 
dour ap{»*oaching'to enthusiasm^ During his stay, wliich 
was fov several days^ he received unequivocal prtjofs of. the 
warmest aitachn^nt to hia person, his country, and its cause; 
JBlncouraged by these evidences of the good wlsfies of the 
people for the au cc ess of the ^French revolution, he under-* 
took to authorize the fitting and arming of vessels in that 
port, enlistiflg men, and giving commissions to vessels to 
cruise and commit lK»stiUties on nations with whom the 
United States were' at peace. The ce^ttures made by these 
croisera were to be tried, condemned, and sold, under the 
amhprlly of Genet, who had not yet been recognised as a 
public minister by the government. 

' Similar marka of enthusiastic attachment were lavished, 
on Genet as he passed through the country between Charles^' 
ton and Philadelpfab. At Gray's ferry, over the Schuyl- 
kill, he was met by crowds who Docked to do honour to the 
first ambassadbr of a republican allied nation. On the day 
afier hiiarnvafin Philadelphia, he received addresses from 
aoc^fles and the inhabitants, who expressed their gratitude 
for the aids furnished by the French nation to the United 
Scates in their late strugvgle for liberty and independence,^ 
and tm^ou^ded exultation at the success of the Freucb 
arms. Genet^s answers to th«se addresses were well calcula« 
ted to preserve the idea of a complete fraternity between 
the two nationsi and that their interests were the same^ 
' After Genet hadi)een thus accredited by the citizens of 
Plilla^lphia, he was .presented to the President, and re^ 
eeived with ex:presstons of a sincere and cordial regard^ for 
liisitation. In the conversations which took place on the 
occa^on, Mr. Genet gave the most e:^plicit assurances that 
France did not wish to engage the United States in* the war 
between his country and Great Britain. 
' While Mr^ Genet was receiving these Mattering mark9 , 
of attention- from the people, the Brkish minister preferred^ 
a long catalogue of complaints against his proeeedings at 
' Marleston. This was founded on the acts already n^nikm-- 
ed', Which were calculated to make the United* States in*^ 
struments of hostility in the bands of France, against thfose; 
with whom she wa^ at war. These were farther aggrava^ 
ted by actual hostilities in the territork& of tiie tXni^ 
&^es* The ahip Grange, a British vessel, was cs^pittt£ei$ 

R Si 
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by the French frigate rAiobuscade, withiii tlie^C«ptta <^the 
Delaware^ while oo her way from Philadelphia to tk^oeem. 
Of this ship, apd of other illegal prizes which were in tbe^ 
power of the American governmeat^ the British minister < 
demanded restitution. 

The cabinet cpuncil of Washington was i|naDimoua that 
every independent nation was exclasively aovereign in it& 
own territories, and that the proceedmga camplaiaed of 
were unwarranted usurpations of sovereignty^ and viqlatioDS 
of neutrfdity ; and therefore must in future b^ prevented. 
It was also agreed that the efHcacy of the lawa abouldbe 
tried against those citizens of the United Slates who bad 
joined in the offences complained of*.. The restitution of 
the Grange was also agreed to ; button the propriejiy of en- 
iorcing the restitution of prizes made pn the hj^h a«asy 
there was a diversity of sentiment^.the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and of War heing for it, and the. Skoretary of 
State and the Attorney General ^^inst it. Theprmeiple^ 
on which a concurrence of aentiment had taken place being 
considered as settled, the Secretary of State waa 4^ired iQ 
communicate them to the ministers of France jmd of Bci-^ 
lain ; and circular letters were written to the Qoveroors 
of the several states^ requiring them to co-operate with 
force, if necessary) to execute the rulea irhich had been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Genet was highly diasatisfied with Iheae determina* 
tions> and considered tiiem as subversive o£ the treaty be< 
iween the United States and Frai^ce. His rf^i^seatatioos 
induced a reconsideration of the subject i but on the most 
dispassionate review of it, no reason appeared for an akeia^ 
tion of any part of the ^>tem. The minister of France 
was furtlierinibrmedf that in the opinion of the President tbe 
vessels which had been illegally equipp^, should d^tsrt i 
from the ports of the United States. i 

Mr. Genet, adhering to his own constriictiofi of tbe4 
treaty between France and the United States, would niotscf 
quiesce in those decisions of the government Intoxicated j 
with the fiattering attentions he had. received) a^ignonot J 
of the firmness of the executive, he seems t^^^have expect* i 
ed that the populat ky of his nation and itr cause, would 
enable him to undermine the e^euHve^ er reitdf^ it s^ 
servient to his views. 
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About tliU ume, two cfttsens of the United State«) who 
had been eag«ged in Charlestoa by Mr. Geoet, to cruise in 
the service of France, were arre&^ed by the civil authorkyj 
ill pttrsnance of the determination formed by government 
to prosecute persons who. had offended against the laws. 
Mr. Gen^ demanded their release as French citizens, in. 
the most extraordinary terms. . This was refused ; but oor 
iriai they were acquitted by the verdict of a jury. 

The minister of th<^ French republic was encouraged to 
this iioe of opposttion* by a belief that the sentiments of the 
people were in his favour* So extravs^ant . was their en* 
thusiastic devotedness 46 France ; so acrimonious wer6 
their expres^ons against all the powers at war with the new 
republicr that a person ieiis sanguine than Mr. Genet might 
have cherished tbo hope of l^ing able to succeed so far 
with the peo{^e, as, wkh their sui^ort, ultimately to tri* 
umph ov«r the opposition he experienced. At civic festi- 
vals, the ensigns of France were displayed in union with, 
those oi America; ftt these the cap of liberty passed from 
h^ad to head, and toasts were given expressive of tl^ fra- 
ternity of the ti^o fiations. The proclamation of neutrality 
was trebled as a royal edict, which demonstrated the dispo- 
«ition of the government to break its connexions with 
France, and dissolve the friendship which united the peo- 
ple of the two republics. The scenes of the revolutionary 
war were brought into view ; the effects of British hostility 
against the United States, and of French aids both in men 
and money in their favour, were piutited in glowing colours. 
The enmity of Britain to the United States was represent- 
ed as continuing undiminisfaed ; and in proof of it their de- 
tention of tho-western posts, and their exciting from these 
stations the neighbouring Indians. to make war ootthe fron* 
tier seulers) were urged with great vehemence, and con* 
trasted with the amicable dispositions professed by the 
French fepubHc. It was indignantly ask^, should a friend 
aod an enemy be treated with equal favour ? By declama- 
tions of this kind daily issuing from the press, the public 
mkid was so infiamed aR^ainst the executive, that Genet, cal- 
culating^n the partitdlitles of the people, openly insulted 
the government ; and, adhering to his own construction of 
the treaty, that he had a right to do as he had done, threat- 
ened to appeal ter the sovereign people against their Presi- 
dents. 
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To preserve neutrality in such a crisis, was ne eittf mat- 
ter. Washington, adhering to the principles avowed in his 
late proclamation, and embodied in the declaration of inde« 
pendence, << that the United Slates would hold all mankind 
enemies in war, and friends in peace," exerted aH hi& au- 
thority and hifiuence to keep the balance eren between the 
Mligerents.* * 

It was at length resolred by Washingftoti to instfUct Mr. 
Morris, the minister of the United Stat6s at Paris, to re* 
quest the recall of Mr. Genet ; and that Mr* Morris shoukt 
be furnished with all the necessary documents to evince the 
propriety of the request. What was asked was granted ; 
and Mr. Genefs conduct was disapproved by his govern- 
ment. Mr. Fauchet was appointed his aticcessort who was 
succeeded by Mr. Adet. The latter brought with hira the 
colours of France, which he was directed to present to the 
United States. To answer the animated spbech of Mr. 
Adet on hh presenting the colours, reqmred address. The 
occasion required something affectionate and complimenta* 
ly to the l^rench nation ; and yet the guarded polic]^ of 
Washington forbade the utterance of any sentiments which 
might be improper in the chief magistrate of a neutral coun- 
try, when addressing the representative of one of the' belli- 
gerent powers. Impressed with this double view^ the pre- 
sident made the following rejHy : - ^ 

« Born, sir, in a land of liberty ; liaving early learned its^ 
value ; having engaged in a perilous confttct to defend it f ; 
having, in a word, devoted the best years of my lift> to se- *<j 
cttre its permanent establiahment in my own country ; my 
anxious recollections ; my sympathetic feelings ; and my 
best wishes, are irresistibly attracted, whensoever, in any 
country, I see an oppressed nation unfuf^I the banners of 
freedom. But above all the events of the French revolu*- 
tion have produced the deepeit solicitude, as well as the 
highest admiration. To call your nation brave, were to- 
pronounce but com^tnon praise. Wonderful people ! ages> 

- * If Washington and Borae« had been eotemperaries^ the vror14 
would have aapposed that the lattev bad the former in his tyi„ . 
when b« penned his famous ode — 

" Justttm & tenac«in propositi viraia ^ 

Non civium ardor prava jubentiuRS: 
I9on Tultus instantis tyranni 
Meate ^uatit solida  i * ^ 
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toccnoLe will read witJi aat<Hushment th^ hisjtftrf of your 
brilliant exploits.. I rejoice that the period of your tisiU 
and of ypur imm^^iae sacrifices, is approachnig. I rejxuce 
that thp Interesting revolutioiiary movements of so waaj^ 
y.earshave issued in^the formatian of a oonslitutioQ dei^gn- 
ed to giive permaaei'kejr to the gi*eat object for which you 
have coDtetided. I rejoice that liberty, which you have «• 
lon^ eoxbi^cod with ejathusdasni ; liberty^ of which you hare 
been the Inviiii^ible defenders, now finds an asyUim in. the 
I bosom of a regularly organized goirer-nment ; a govern- 
ment, which, being founed to secure the happmess of tjb« 
French peopie, corresponds with the. ardent wishes of my 
heart) while it graiifies^ the pride of ^very citizen of the 
United Staxes by its resemblance to their own. On theset 
glorious eveoU) accept^ sir, my sincere eong<<atUrlatJons. 

^ In 4lellveritkg,toyott these sejaiimentS) I express not oajT 
own feelings only} but those of my fellow-citizens, jn rela- 
' tion to the ^ommeQi:eineQft, the progress^ and the i^sue, of 
! the French revc^ution ; and they will certainly join with me 
b purest wi^es to the Supreme Beings that the citizens off 
our sister Republic, our magnanimous allies, may soon ea« 
\ay. \s^ peace thaft liberty which they have purchascnt at so 
great a prices aiVd all the happiness that liberty caa bestow^ 
^ I n^ceive, sir, with lively sensibility, the symbol of the 
triun^phs and of the ijafrai;M:h2isements of your nation^ tli« 
colours of France, which you have now preseiited to ih<e 
{Jj)ited States,. The transaction wiU be announced jto Coor^ 
gress, and the coloj^rs will be depo^k^d with the arciuves 
of tlie iJaited States^ which are at once the evidence and 
the nsemorials of their freedom amd independence* May 
: these be perpetual 1 and may the friendship of tlie twore- 
pi^lics be commensurate with their existence.!" 
The successors of Gei^et continued to tread in his.step% 
i but with leas violence* They made frequent coroplaihts of 
I particular cases pf hardsUp which grew out of the wai*^ 
and out of the rui^a which had been established by the ex-* 
ecutive with regard to ships of war, cruisers, i^d their 
prizes. They complained particularly that in the treaty>with 
Great Briiitin, the principle of *< free ships making free 
goods," ws^s given upi and urged the injustice, while 
French craisers were restrained by treaty from taUng En- 
glish goods out of American bottoms, th<it English cruisers, 
slieuld be liberated from the same restraint. In vain did 
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the executive show a willingness to release Fraittce from the 
pressure of a situation in which she h^ voluntafilf placed 
herself Prirate explanations were made, that neither the 
late treaty made with Britain, nor the arrangements grow- 
ing out of it, furnished any real cause of com|:Saint to France. 
With the same conciliatory vtew, Washington appointed 
Gen. Pinckney minister plenipotentiary to the French repub- 
lic, ^' to maintain that good understarfding, which from the 
commencement of the alliance, had subsisted between the 
two nations, and to efface unfavourable impressions, banish 
suspicion, and restore that cordiality which was at once the 
evidence and pledge of a friendly union.** The Directory 
having inspected hii letter of credence, announced their I 
haughty determinatior\, " not to receive another minister ^ 
from the United S ates, unfit after a n^drtss of grievances ' ' 
demanded of -he American governmen^, which 'he French j 
republic had a righ^ to expect from it.** This was follow- ] 
ed by a written mandate to Gen. Pinckney, to quit the tcr- j 
ritories of the republic. To complete the system of hos- \ 
tility, American vessels^ wherever found, were captured . 
by the French cruisers. ij 

From his mission Washington expected an adjustment ] 
of ail points in di&puie between France and the U. Sra es. 
In his opinion, the failure of it wa$ owing o a belief that 
the American people were in unison wih France, and in 
oppo^tion to their own gofemment ;- and that high toned 
'.measures on the part of France, would induce a change of 
rulers in the United States* Before the result of the mii- , 
sion was khownj Washington had at his oWn request ceas- 
ed ^o be president. Having made peace wih the Indians, 
and adjusted all matters in dispure with boih Spain and Bri- 
tain, and hoping ^bat an accommodation would soon fake j 
place with France, a^er eight years service in he office of ^ 
presidenr, at the commenceTnent of wliich period he found . 
the United Sta'es in a Qiiscrable sta<e Of depression, and ^ 
at i^s conclusion, lef them advancing wit h gigan ic steps in 
agriculture, commerce, wealth, credit, and repufaion, and 
being in » he sixty six^h year of his age i he announced his 
in: en' ion of declining a re-elecrion, in full rime for 'he peo- 
ple lo make up their mind in the choice of his successor. 
This was done in an address to the people ^f the Uniied 
States in the lblk>wi|ig words: 
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« Friends, and FeUotv-fitizensy 

<* The- period for a new election of a citizen to adminis- 
ter the executive ^vernment of the United States being 
not far distant^ and the time actually arrived whph your 
thoughts must be employed in de^iignating the person who 
is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to me 
proper^ especially as it may conduce to a more distinct ex-*^ 
pression of the public voice» that I should now apprise you 
of the resolution I h^ve formed, to decline being consider- 
ed among the number of^those out of whom the choice is 
to be made. . » 

' '^ I beg you at the same tim^ to do me the justice to ht 
assured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations £ippertaining to the re* 
lation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and that 
in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence in my 
situation might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of 
zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency of grateful res- 
pect for your past kindne&s ; but am supported by a full 
conviction, that the st^p is compatible with both. 

<< The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your suffrages haye twice called me, have 
been an uniform sacrifice of inclinaUon to the opinion of 
duty, and to a deference for what appeared to be your de- 
sire. I constantly hoped that it would have been much ear- 
lier iri my power^ consistently with motives which I was 
not at liberty to disregard, to return to that re tire nhent from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to ^o this, previous to the last election, had even 
led to the preparation of an address to declare it to you ;. 
but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the unani- 
mous advice of per^iona entitled to my confidence, impelled 
re to abandon the idea. 
« I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as m^ernal, no. longer renders the pursui» of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment of my duty or. pro- 
priety ; and am pursuaded whaiever partiality may be re- 
tained for my services^ that in the present, circumstances 
of our country., you wiU n^t disapprove of my determina- 
tion to retire. 
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« The impresftbns wirh which T fifst uiidtttook* the ardu- 
ous trus', were explained 6n the proper occasion. In the 
discharge t>^ hts rmss I will on^ say, that I have, wi'h 
good inienions) coniributed toward the organiza'rion and 
adminis ra ion of he g^Temmeni, the best exett ions of 
wliich a very fafiibie jtidgmen' was capable. No^ uncon- 
scious, in I be oU'Ber, oil helnferiorify of my qualificaiiocS) { 
experience in my own eyes, perhaps sriil more in the eyes | 
of o hers, has streng^ihened the motives lo diffidente of j 
myself; and every day 'he increasing weight of years ad- ! 
monishes me more and more, that the shade of retirement 
is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that 
if any circtHU stances Have ^ven peculiar value to my ser- ; 
vices, they were temporary, I have the consolation to be- 1 
lieve, tha' while choice and prudence invite me to quit the 
poli ical scene, patriotism does nor forbid it. ' 

•< In looking forward :o he motnrent which is to termi- 
nate 'he career of my poliucal Htc, my feelings do not per- 1 
mit me \o suspend the deep acknowledgment jof that debt | 
of gra»i'ude which I owe 'o my beloved country, for the ' 
many honours v has conferred tipon me ; silitnore for the 
sieadfas? confidence with which v has supported me ; and 
for 'he oppor»uniiies 1 have thence enjoyed of manifes ing 
my inviolable atachment, by services faithful and persever- 
ing, though in usefulness unequal to my zeah If benefits 
have resulted to our country fi^m -hese services, let \i al- 
ways be remembered o your praise, and as an instructive 
example in our annals, 'hat under circumstances in which ^ 
the passions, agi a-ed in every direction, were liable to mis- 
lead ; amidst appearances sometimes dubious ; vicissitudes* 
of for une often discouraging; in situa ions in which not 
unfrequen'ly want of success has countenanced the spirit' 
of cri icism ; the cons ancy of your siippor was the essen* 
tial pi-op of tire efforts and a gifarau'ee of the plans bf : 
which hey were effected. Profoundly penetrated wi b »his 
idea, I shall carry it with me lo my grave, as a strong in* 
citemen^ 'o unceasing wishes, .hat heaven may conunue to 
you«he choices tokens of its beneficence ; tha* your^union 
and broiberly affection may be perpetual ; that the free con« 
stifu'ion, which is ♦he-work of your bands, maybe sacrt-dly, 
maintained; 5 hat its admin isr rat ion\ in every department^ 
may be stanaped with wisdom and virtue ; thar, in fine, the 
hap}»incS6 of the people of these states, under the auspices 
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Moi* iibertf, mvf be m»de cd^nplete, by 90 cs^e&I ft^re^erva* 
dpn and &o prudent a use of this blessing) aa will acquire to 
them the glory of recommending it to tkie applause, the 
affection^ and the adoptiont of every nation which is yet a 
stranger Xo it. s . . 

^ Here, perhaps^ I ought to stop. But a soUoitu^e tor 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger natural to that soUotudeiUrge me> 
oil an occasion like the present, to offer to.your solemn con* 
templation, and to recommend to your frequent reiriewy 
some sentimettts^ which are the result of much refiecuoot 
of DO inconsiderable observation, and which appear ttt mo 
an important to the 4>ermaneDcy of your fefici^ as a peo- 
ple. These will be offered to you with the more freedom, 
as you can pnly see in them the. disinterested warnings of a 
parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encouragement 
to it, your indulgent reception of my sentimtents on a for- 
mer and not dissimilar occasion. 

« Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
oT yotir hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment. 

,^ The unity of government, which constitutes yon one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is a 
main piOar in the edifice of your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home ; your peace abroad '; 
of your safety, of your prosperity; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as k is easy to foresee, 
that from different 'Causes and from dilrerent quarters, much 
pains will be taken, txm^y artifices employed, to weaken in 
your minds the conviction of this tenth ; as.thisis the point 
in your poliiical fortress against which the batteries of in- 
 ternal and external eneniies will bq most eonstantly and zo^ 
uvely« thouith often covertly and insidiously, directedi it is 
f infinite moment, tha|t you should properly estimate the 
[immense value of yoor national union, to your collective 
id individual happiness ; that you should cherish a cordial, 
abitual, and immoveable attachment to it; accustuming 
ourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
our political safety and prosperity ; watching for its pre> 
rvation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever 
ay suggest even a. suspicion that it can in any event be 
bandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
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^f every attempt to alienate tsnf p6rtion crwir -coiiolPf 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties whidh now IM' 
•together the yarious partft. 

"For this you have every induceinent of cryinps^hy and 
interest. Citizens by birth or choiee^f a conrmon ooua- 
try, that country has a right to eoncentrate f6iit afBbctions; 
The name of Asibric a k, winch belongs to you in yourim- 
tibnal capacity, must alMrays exalt the just pride of patriot- 
ism, more than any appellaiion derived from local' distrimi- 
n)itioDs. With slight shades of tllffer^nce, you have the 
satne religion, manners, habits, and pojklcal prtncipies. 
You have m a common cause fought and triuiliphed toge- 
ther ; th^ independence and liberty you posses^ are the 
.work of joint councils, and joint efforts ; cf xomoion dan- 
gers, sufferings, and successes. 

" But these considerations, hotwver powef fiiHy they ad- 
dress themselves to your stinsibility, are greatly outweigh- 
ed by those^ which apply more immedlatf^y tdr yoilr interest: 
Here every portion of our country finds the most com- 
manding motives for carefully guarding aAd preserving the 
.union of the whole. 

" The fiorthy in an ui^restr^n^ mtereoiffSe with the 
fiouthy protected by the equal la\^8 of a conutron guvefn- 
mcht, finds in the productions of theJatter, great additional 
^ resparces of maritime and commercial entefpHse,^nd pre- 
cious materials of manufactufing industry. The etmth in 
rthe same intercourse, benefiting by the ag'enty^of the rtotiH^ 
stti its agriculture grow and its commercc^expaiM. Tuftt- 
ing partly into its own channel* the seamen of the fitrj'/A, 
it finds its particular navigation fnvlg4>rated;^nd while h 
contributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase* life 
general mass of the national navigatiim, it looks forward to 
the protectibn of a maritime strength, to which itself is 
unequally adapted. Tfie «w^, in i^ce intercmirse with 
^he wff4/, already finds, atid in the progressive improve- 
. ;ment of interior .communications, by Ititd alxd water, 
will more and more find a valtrable vent for the com- 
modities which it bfings from abro&d, or* manufkcture?{ 
at home. The ivest derives from tht eait supplies requi- 
.sitc to its growth and conifort J and: what is perhaps af atilt 
. greater jConseqilence, ^t tnustdf necessity owe the secure 
^ enjoyments of indispeftsablc outlets for its own productions, 
Jto the weight, influence, and the future ittaridme strength 
•^ the Atlantic side, of the, uuion^ directed by an indissglu- 
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Mi^cams&XixAty &[ iote^ei^ gs one natl^. }Any other tenure' 
by which ihs ^t9{ can hold this jeisentlal advantage, wher 
ther derived froift' ita awn separate strength, or from an 
apostate and unnaturid connexion with .any foreign powert' 
must be inirinaicaUy precarious. 

« Wliile then eyery* part of our country tbes feels an im^ 
9^diate and> particular interest in unionyalLthe parts coco* 
bined cannot fall to/B^d in the uriteLd m;^ss of t^neans and 
difortSt gi^eater strength^ grqat^cr resource* proportionably 
greater security from eitierliald^gl^r, a less frequent in- 
terruption of their peace Uy foreigu nations ; and, what is 
of in^stirnaWe value, they must derive from union an ex- 
emption from- tlu>ae, broils and wars between tbenjsclves 
which so frequently affiict neighbouring countries, ivot tied 
together by the sanae govermnent ; which, nheir own rival-. 
»bips alone would be suf&cient to produce ; bujL which oppo* 
site foreigi) alliances, attachmeot^ and intrigues, would sti- 
jnul^te and embitter* HcQce, Ukewi^fC tl^y will avoid the 
Uecessily of those overgrown military establishments! 
which, under any form of goyernment, are inauspicicfus to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to rejyMbiicaQ' liberty. la this sense it is^ that your union 
ought to.be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and 
that t,fee loye^ qf the ooje ought to endear to you the preser- 
vation of the. other* 

*^ These cousideratipfis speak a persiiasite language to 
eveiy reflecting and virtuous BBimU and exhibit the conti- 
nuance of the union as a primary object of patriotic desire. 
Is there. a doubt whether a 99mmon government can em- 
brace so large a sphere I Let experience solve it. To lis- 
ten to ttiere specuiationin such a ca&e were criminaL. We 
. are Authorized to hope that, a proper organisation of the 
whole, wjtb the auxiliary agency of governments for the 
respectiye ^ubdiirisions, will aflprd a Jvappy is$ue to the ex- 
pcrixx^e&L It is well worth a full and fail* experiment 
^yith such powerful and obvious motives to union, affecting 
ail parts of o^r country, while experience shall not have 
^monstrated its impracticability, Oiere will always be rca* 
son to distrust the pattriotism of ibose who, in any quarter, 
may endeavour to.weakeo its bands. 

<' In contemplating the causes whiqh may disturb our 
union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that ij^f 
g;!K>uQd should have been furiiished for charactensGing partj^s. 
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Of geograpUctl discrhnitiations ; nortHtrnzxid^ komhcmi 
Mionttc and %ot9um : whence designing men may^^ndea- 
TOtir to excite a belief that there is a real difference of lo- 
cal interests and Tiews. One of the expedients of party to, 
acquire influencei within particular districts) is to misrepre* 
sent the opinions and aims of other dbtricts. You cannot 
shield yourselves too much against the jealousieis and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations ;thtj 
tend to render alien to each other, iho^e who ought to be 
Vound together by fraternal affection. The in habitants of 
•ur western country have lately had a useful lesson on this 
{lead. They have seen^ in the negociation by the execu* 
tive, aad in the unanimous ratification by the Senate^ of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satbfaction at that 
event throughout the United States, a Becisive pi*oof hovr 
unfounded were the suspicions pmpagated among them of 
a policy in tlie general government, and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Missb- 
sippL They have been ivitnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that with Spain, wblc^i 
secure to them every thing they conld desire, in respect to 
our foreign relation^ toward confirming their prosperity. 
Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which they were procor* 
ed ? Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if 
9Uqh there are^ who would sever them frotii their brethren 
and connect them wit!^ aliens f 

" To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a go- 
f.emmebt for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate sub- 
stitute ; they niust ine vitablf experience the infractions and 
interruptions which all alliances in all times have experi" 
cnced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have im- 
proved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion of government, better calculated than your former, for 
an intimate union^ and for the eflTcacious management of 
your common concerns. This government, the offspring 
of our own choice, uninfiuenced and uiiawed; adopted up- 
on full investigation and mature ^deliberation ; completely 
/"ree in its principles ; in the distribution of its powers 
uniting security with energy, and containing within itself 
# provision for its own aniendments, has a just claim ta 
Voiir cQRgdcnce and your support. Respect for its authon 



aii^V oomfijiance whK its law^v^€quie$c«iice in its ccie^- 
siu'est are duties ^DJained by the fund^i^rierit^ maxin^ of 
time libertf . Th« basis of our politicai systems is the rigtkt 
of th«. peoj^le to make aed tQ ^Uer their con&ti4;utiQa9 ,of ' 
.gayernmcnt. But the c4»)MituUon which at any tim^ tx*- 
his, until changed by i^ explicit and authentic ^t of the 
vholepeop}^^ is4aei:ed|^ ohlig^tory m^on alL The ver^ idea 
,otf ^he p(K\)^r,aii4 th^. right or tl)e people to establish a go>- 
.vernment,/pi^s4iippose8 the d^ty of every; individual tp- 
jobey thp established goyerninent.^ 

^A^l obstructions, to the execution of thelaw^ all cotxk^ 
bij^i^tions^nd asspclati^S} tisder whM^ever plausible charao 
icTy wkh t lire res^l design to dir^et, controui^ ciiu'nteracty or* 
awe the regular- deliberations and iiction of the constituted 
jiuthdritiesy-are des^truciiye of this fundamental prinqipie, 
and of fatal tef)dency« . They serve to org^nis^e faction; to 
give it an anificial and extraprdinaryfprce} to put in the 
pUce of. the delegated will of the nation > the will -of apar* 
,ty, often^a smaUrbut ^irtfitl^nd enterprising mifij^rity of the 
community.;  and according* to th& alternate triumphs of 
different partje.9,40 make th^ pul^lie administration themii:<' 
rpf -of i])€^iU«*concerted and incongruous project^ of &ctioni 
p^tMr than.th« Qfgan erf consistent and wliplesome plans, 
digest edj>y commob councits> and modified by mutual in- 
UH'e^ia. 

^ However co^tnbinat'iofis or^ssociaCiona of the, above de- 
.$cripuo,):, i^ay poiv and then ai^swer popular ends, they ai^ 
Jikely, in the course ^a£ time and thin^s^ to become po** 
Xem engipesj by' which cumiing, aiabitious^ and unprinci* 
pled men,, will be enabled to subvert the power of the peo* 
.pje? and' to usurp for themselves the reins^ of government ; 
destroying: af^rw^rd the very* engincd wWch h^ve lifted 
them to unjust dominionr* . 

*< Ti>w»d.the preservationiof -your government, and the- 
pi^rmanenpy of your present happy state, it is requiBite not 
only thotypu steadily- discountenamce irregular oi}posiiion% 
to its acknowledged.authorky, but also that you resist with 
care the spirkof innovation upon. its principles, homever 
specious the pretexts. -Qne nxcihod- of assault ma^be to^ 
eieet in the forms of tlie constitution alterations which wi^ 
impair the'en,ergy of the system, and thus to undermine 
what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes t% 
which you may be invited, remember that time and hab^t 
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are at feast as neeessaty to fix the true chardcter'of govern^ 
snents, as of other huknan institutions } that experietiee is ^e 
surest standard, by which to test the i^esd tcfndencjr of the 
existing constitution of a country ; that facility in changes 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion> exposes to 
perpetual change from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion ; and retkiember, especially, that for the effici- 
ent management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a govftrnm^nt of as much vigour as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty, is indlspen? 
sable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, Us surest guardi- 
an* It iS) indeed, little else than a nsone, whero tlie go- 
vernment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises oi &c* 
lion, to confine each member ef the society within the li- 
mits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in tl^e se- 
oiire and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of perstm and 
property. 

« I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the state, with particular references to the founding of \hem 
«n geographical discriminations; Let me now take a more 
com prehetisive view, warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party, gene- 
rally. 

^ This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparalj^le frona^ur na** 
lure, having its root in the strongest passions of the human 
mind* *It exists under different shapes in all govcrntiients, 
more or less stified, controlled, or repressed % but in those 
of tlie popular Ibrm, it is Seen in its gr^test rankness, and 
is truly their worst enemy.  

" The aUemate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of rev^ngoi^naturalto party disscn^ 
sion, which in different ages and countries has perpetrated 
the most horr|d enormities, is itself a frightful, despotism. 
But this leads at length to a miore formal and permanent 
despotism. The disorders and miseries which resuk, gra- 
dually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose 
in the absolute power of dn individual ; and sooner or later 
the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the 
purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of public &> 
►iferty. - 
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n WhTiout looking forward t» an extremitf of this kind* 
which nevenhetess ought not to be entirely out of sight, 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of partyi 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty qf a vise peo- 
ple to discourage and restrain it. 

<< It serves always to distract the public councils) and enfee- 
ble the public administration. It agitates the community 
with HI. founded jealousies and false alarms ; kindles the 
animosity of one party against another ; foments occasional 
riot zmd insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influ- 
ence and corruption) which find a facilitated access to the 
g^oyernment itself^ through the channels of party passions* 
Thus the policy and the will of one country, are subjected 
to the policy and will of another. 

«* There is an opinion that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty! This, within 
certain limits, is probably true ; and in governments of » 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, If 
not with &vour, upon the spirit of party. But in thoise of 
the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is 
a spirit not to be encouraged^ Fron» their natural tendency, 
it is certain there will alvi'ays be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being constant danger 
of excesS) the effort ought to be, by force of public opini« 
on, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into 
m fiame, lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

<^ It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in 
a free country, should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit ef encroachment tends to consolidate the powers 
pf all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism. A just esti- 
mate of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominate in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us 
of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of politicaL power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositowes, and constituting 
..each the guardian of the public weal against invasions of 
' the others^ has been evinced by experiments ancient an* 
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modern; someaTthfiin in oar cauntrjr aadiiB^ei* our ewn 
eyes. To preserve them nuist be a$ necesiSifery ^ to insti- 
tute them. \U in the opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modlEcatlon of the co(^itutiQngl pow^rS} be in any par- 
ticular wrong, let it be corrected by 9sx amendinent in Uie 
way which the constiluilon de^gnates. But let there be no \ 
change by usurpation ; for though tbisj^ in one in^Unc^, { 
may be the in^mment of good, it is the ctistoqi^ary weapon 
]>y which free ^overnmentir are destroyed. The {M'ecedei^ 
piii$t always greatly^ overbalance in.p^ma^e,^t eyi|, ^ny 
partial or trap^sient benefix wiucM the use can at any time 
yield. . 

^ Of all th^ diftpo^i^A^ axid habits whi9hiead,to poiluijC|rl 
prosperity, religion and raoraUty are indl^pen^le supports. 
Jn vMn would that map claim the tribute of patrio^i^n^ who 
should labour to subvert these great pillars of buinari hap- 
piness ;. thc^e ^riiaest props of the dutiesvof . m^^n and ciu* 
jpe^s. The mere politjician!» eqMaUy witli the. pious maa, 
ought to respect anid cherish thecn^ A' volume could not 
trace all theii^ con^exioo9 with privat^and public felicity. 
Let it siipply be asked, wbere i& the security for praperly, \ 
for reputation, for life, if the.^ense oi r^igious obligauon J 
desert the oaths, whiclr are the instrm^nts of iuvestigation | 
in- courts of justice \ And let us with ca,»Mion indulge the ' 
suppositioD, ti)At iiM^atity c^ be maintained without reU* \ 
gipn% Wh^teyer mjiy bi conceded to the. inftuence of re- i 
fined education on minds j^f peculiar structure, reason and < 
expevle^ce bo^h forbid u^ to expecjt th»t national fnpraU^r^ 
ean prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

<< It is sub&t^niialJy^ tr.Q^, JthiEit yirtue jprr morality. is a ne- \ 
pessary spj>ii\g of popular gj^vernment. The rule, indeed, 
extends witji more or le^ssf force to ^vory spj^cies of goverf^ 
.ment. Who th^t is a ^if>cere friend to it can look with 
indifiTerence upon atl^xnpts to-shake^the fovindaUonof the 
•fabric? - . ; 

- ". Promote, then, a^ an object of primary impor^an^e, ift- 
eututioos for the geiierat^ diffusioavof knowledge. In pro* 
,portion as.thestructsireofagojvernment gives force to pub- 
jic opinion, it is ei^sentigl that public opinion should be eat*- I 
lightened. .. ... ; 

«.As a very Important; source of strengtif and ^ecuri$y-9 i 
eherish the public credit. One njethocl gi" preserving it i» 
ito u se \t as sparjngly^ as possible, avoiding ocqasLons of e»- j 
pense by cultivating peace j but remembering also, that i 
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fiittety disbursements to prepare for danger, frequentfy 
j^revcnt much greater disbursements to repel it ; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt* nof only by shunninjg 
occas^ions of expence, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
, peace> to dhc barge the debts which unavoidable wai*s may 
liaye occasipoed^ not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The exe-< 
cution of these maxinis belongs to your represetitatives ;. 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate«<— 
To facilitate to them the performanise of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
^toward the payment of debts there mu4it be revenue ; that 
fto have revenue there must be taxes ; that no taxes can be 
devised which are not more or less inconvenient and un* 
pleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable 
from the selection of the proper objects, which is always fk- 
choice of difficulties, ought to be a decisive motive for ^- 
«andid construction of the conduct of the government in 
making it» and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures-: 
for obtaining revenue which the public exi^ncies may at 
any time dictate. 

*< Observe good faith and justice toward alienations : cul— 
Uvate peace and harmony with all ; religion and morality- 
enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does 
I not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free?^^ enligh- 
tened, and, at.no distant period, a great nation> to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exaked justice and benevolence. 
Wbo can doubt that in the course of time and things the 
fruits of such a plan would richly repay an y^ temporary ad* 
vantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it ? 
Can it be, that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue ? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which enno- 
bles human nature. Alas 1 is it rendered impossible by iCs< 
vices I . , ^ 

<< In th^ execution' of such a planj npthiog. is mom 
essential than that permanent inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded ; and ihAt in place of them, jtist and 
amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated. Thef 
nation which indulges towai^ another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its affection, eicher of which it^ 
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svfiicient to le^d it astr^jr (Vom Us dut^ acid its mU^t^ 
Antipathy ia one nfttion against another, disposes cad^ 
aftor^ readily to oflGer insult and injjiry, to lay hol4of sUglti 
.tcaases of umbrage^ and to. be havglity ai^ intracuble^ 
vhen accidental or trifling occtasioos of dispute oceof. I 

"Hence frequent conisioDs, obstinate, envenomed a&4 
Woody contest^. The natiorh pron?pt.ed by iU will and re- 
sentment, sometimcs^mpcls' to >vap the goveintncitf, coo* 
irary to the best calculations ,oi policy. The. govetnmeai 
aometimea participates in the national propensity>.atidadt^ 
through passioiH what reason would reject ; at other tiiues 
it mal^s the animosity of the tiation subseririent to projecti 
of hostility instigated by pride, ambition and= other sinisttS 
and pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes pei* 
haps the liberty of nations, lias been the victim. 

" So, likewise, a passionate a^tiachHiJent Of one nation fol 
"another, produces a variety of e.yiU* Sympathy for the fs 
vourite nation, facilitaiii>g the illusion uf an imaginary com 
mo n interest in cases where no real common inteiest ex 
ists, and infusing into one the enmities of the -other, betray 
the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars o 
the latter, withoHt adequate iiidAJcements or Justification 
It leans aho to concessions ta the fayourite jiatibcu o! ^ 
vilegcs denied to others, which ai*e apt doubly toiiSjuretli 
nation .making the conoessdons, by unneGes<^vily partinj 
Whb what ought to have been retained; and by exciiioi 
j^alousy^ ill will, and a disposition to retaliate,^i the pa)*ti< 
from whom equal privileges are witb held ; and it gives* 
aoibitious, corrupted, ordieluded citizens, who devote the* 
selves to the favourite nation, faciliiy to betray, or sacrifio 
the interests of their own country, without odiunn, sooK 
times even with poptilarity ; gilding with the appearance 
of a virtuous sense of obligation a commendable deiercoo 
' for public ppinibn, or a laudable zeal for public gop<l,tii 
base or foolish cpm^iances of amtbition,. corruption, orii 
fet nation . ' 

^^ As avenues to fore^go inSuence in innttijn^rabte va^ 
, auch attaclimentsai^ particularly alarming to the traly t$ 
lightened and independent patriot. How rn any oppoiHj 
nilies do they affor^l to tamper with domestic -factions, ti 
practise the art^ of seduction, to mi^ad public opinion, tj 
influence or awe the public councils I Such an attachrod 
<tf a sipall or wea^^ toward a gre.at and powerful ooti^ 



loMBtr i^t fcftmev to tie th« satellite of tlie latter. Against 
be Insldioas Wiles of foreigfi ihduehce, I conjure ^oa to 
bielieTe tncy feltow-citi2isns, the jealousy of a free people ' 
[mg^ift to be constantly awake ^^nce history and experience 
^rove' that ferelgn iiillueneeis one of the most baneful foes 
3C repubKcan gdvemrnent. But that Jealousy, to be useful, 
Must be hnpaniaf ; else it becomes the instrument of the' 
very infioence to be avoided) instead of a defence agtdnst 
it^ Eitcessive partiality for one foreign natioU) and exces- 
HTe disHke of anothe)*, cause those whom they actutite to 
see danger only on one' side, and serve to veil and even se- 
ict^d the arts of ittfluehce on the other. Real patriot's, wli6 
inay resist the intrigii^s of the favourite, are liable to be* 
cc>me suspected and odibus ; while its' tools and dupes 
«surp the applause and confidence of the people, to sur- 
render their interests. 

« The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 

kB&lidns^ h, in extending our comroercial relations^ to have 

pvith them as little political connexion as possible. So far 

^.fli^tre have already formed engagements, let them be ful* 

filled with perfect good faiths Here let us stop. 

*^ Europe has a ^et of p.riihary interests, which to us have 
-none, or a very remote; relation. Hence she must be en- 
i^ged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
csseatiaiiy foreign to oUr concerns. Hence, the^eforeyit 
rsmst be Unwise in usi to implicate ourselves by artificial 
rties, in the ordinary vicissittides of her politics, or the or- 
4Knary combinatlions and collisions of her friendships or 

enmities* 

^ Our detached and distant situation, invites and enables 

-us to pursue a dift*erent course. If we remain onep)eople, 

: under an efficient government, the penod is not far oify 

I when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 

xmce ; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
- -natitrality we muy at any time resolve upon, to be scrupu* 

knisly respected ; when belligerent nations, under the im<* 
\ posslbilhy of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
.hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose 

peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice^ shall. 

counsel. 

« Whv forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation I: 
\ Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, by 

intfrweiving our destiny with that of any part of Europe* 
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eotan^le otir peace aiid prosperity id tlie toils of 'Ei»%|ptaA 
mmbitson, livalship, interest, humour, or cap^rice ? ' 

<* It is our true policy to steer clear of periuanent al&ao- 
ees with any portion of the foreign wqrld ; so far, I mean, 
as we are now at liberty to, do it ; for let me pot be undeN 
stood as capable of patronising infidelity to existing engage* 
xAents. I hold the masdm no less applicable to public than 
to private affairs, that honesty is always the best t>olicy. I 
repeat it, tlierefore, let those engagements be observed in 
their genuine sense. But in my opinion, It is unnecessary, 
and would be unwise to extend them. 

^* Taking care always to Veep ourselves, by suitable es» 
tat)lishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliE^tes for extraordinary enaer* 
gendes. 

<< Harmony, and a liberal intercourse #ith all naiiims, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and ioterest. But ev^ 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impmrtial 
hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclusive' favours or 
preferences } consulting the natural course of tfciings^ dif- 
fusing and diversifying bj ^ntle means, tiie streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing ; establishing, with powers 
so disposed ; in order to give trade a stable course, to de- 
fine the rights of our itierchants, and to enable the govem- 
mem to support them ; conventional rules of intercourse, thd 
ixest that present circumstances and mutual opinio^ will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to time 
abandoned or varied, as experience and circutustances sha^ 
i&ctate ; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one 
nadon to look for dbinte rested favours from another; that 
it must pay with a portion of its Independence for whatever 
it may accept under that character ; that by such acceptance 
it may place itself in the condition of having given equiva- 
lents lor nominal favours, and yet of b^ing reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect or calculate upon real favours from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion ivhich experieuce must 
cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

<* in offering to you, my countrymen, these councils of aft 

old and affectionate friend, 1 dare not hope they will make 

the strong and lasting impression I could wish ; that they 

<will control the usual current of the passions, or preirent 

our uadpn from running the course which has hithertf 
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Bhirked the d^tkiy of nations. But if I may flatter tnysetf* 
'^at they may be productive of some partial benefitysome 
occasional good ; that they may now and then recnr to mo- 
derate the fury of party spirit; to warn v^^ainat the mift 
xhiefa of foreign intrigue^ to guardagttnst the impostures 
of pretended patriotism ; this hope will be a full recompenee^ 
for the solicitude for your welfore, -by whieh they, have 
been dictated, 

^ How far, in tile discharge of my of&cia] dtitiesy I hatve , 
been gmded in the principles which have been deline^tedy 
the public records, and other evidencea^ of my conduct must 
witness to you and to the 'worlds To myself, the assurance 
of my own conscience is,, that I have at- least believed my 
sc^lf to be gUHled by themu 

<< In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe} my 
ppoclamatioA of the S2d of April, )793, is the index to my 
plan. Sanctioned by^eur approving voice, and by that of 
your representatives in both houses of Congress, the spidt 
•of that measure has conttnually governed me, timniuenced 
by any attempts to deier orifivert me from it. 
* << After delibet*ate examinationi with the aid i>f the best 
. lights I could obtain, I was veil satisfied that our ccfuntry) 
under all the circumstances of thet:ase, had a right to takOf 
and was bound in dutv and interest to take, a netitral posi- 
tiooy Having taken it, I determined, as lar as should de- 
peml upon me, to maintain it with moderation, persever- 
ance and firmness. . 

^ The considerations which, respect the r^ht jLo hckA this 
conduct, it is not necessary on thisoecasion to detail. ' I' 
will only observe, that according to my understanding of the 
matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers^ has been virtually admitted by all* 

« The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred^ 
without any thing mrbre, from the ebligatian which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it 
is free to act, to maintain In violas the relations of peace 
and amity toward other nations. 

<* The inducements of interest for observing that con- 
duct will best be referred to your own reflections and expe- < 
rience. With me, a predominant motive has been to en* 
deavour to ^ain time to our country to settle an^ mature its 
yet recent mstituttons, and to progress, without interrup* 
tion, to that degree of strength and tonsis^ency, ivhicS is 

T 
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necessary to give it) humanly speaking) ihecoxmmtidtiCits 
oiro fortunes. 

** Tkouglt itt reviewing th« incidei^ts^of tny adtninistra- 
tkfi) I Atn ^noensoiou* of intentional error ; I am never- 
tUeleaa too seivsibie of rtvyi defe^it^ not to think it probable 
that I may ^bate committed many errors. Whatever they 
may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or miti- 
gate the evils to which ihey may tend. I shall aluo carry 
with me .the hope^ that aay eouf)try will never cease to view 
them with indulgence ; and that>{leir forty-five years of my 
life^dedicated to itsaervioei with an uprigbt zeal, the 4auUs 
of incompetent abUiiies will be consigned tdobiivion; a^ my- 
self must-soon be to the fx^nsbna oi^ rest. 

<< Relying on its kindness in this as in otiiej? thingSvatad 
actuated by Uiat fervent love toward it, 'which is «o natural 
to a man who Tiews in it the native soil of himself &Rd his 
progenitors for several generatioAaf I antidi^te witli'pleaso 
lug eicpectation that retreat> in which I promise myself to 
ixalizc) withoiit'aHoy, thc'sw&et en|oymeatof partakipgt in 
the midst of my feil6w«eitizens, the benign infiuence ^f ^ 
good iawsi under It free goveenntemi the ever fiwrourite • i 
object of my heart, and th^ hapfsy rewacd^ as I trust) ef our ^ \ 
mutual care Si labours, and dangers. 

*^ United StateSfSefit. 17^ 1796,'* \ 

This ^-akdictory address, of the father of his country, j 
was received in every part of the union with the most tan-  
bounded veneration, arul r^ordi^ wuh the tiiofit pointed 1 
respect. Shortly aft^^ the pre:iideQU.for.ihe last timet me^ J 
the national legislature in ^e sepate oh^riber. His addi^ess, | 
on the occasion was lui^hiy dignified. He congi*atulated 
Congress on the Internal situatioiiof the United States ; on 
the progrcssr which had been made for preserving, peace 
with the Indians, and meliopating their condition ; and, after 
elating the measui^s. which .had been a^jopted in execution 
of the treaties with Bit tcitO)^ Spain and Algiers, and the ne- 
^Ociations which were pending with Tunis coad Tripoli, he 
observed* <' To an a6tii^ external commerce, the proteciion 
«r a n^val force i-i indispensable. This is roanifested-with 
re$rard io wars i i which n state is itself a party; But be- 
side this, it is in our own experience, tluit the most sincere 
neutrality is not a sufficient guard against the depi^edations 
^ nations^^t war. To secure respect to a neutral flag re- 
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Quires a naval fi>rce, organized and re^df' to vindicate it 
fronn injsujt or aggression , This tnaj. even 5 pre vent the nc- * 
cessitjr of going tt^ wah b)!^ discouraging ^olligtcent. powers 
ii'oni committing such violations of thie rigifats of the neu«. 
tral partjn as may first or iasi leave no.c^bec option. From 
tfhc best inlbrmation I li^ve -been, able to obtain, it >vo old 
seem as if our trade to-the Mediterraneaot willMmt a pro- 
tecting force^ will always be insecare, ai>d ouc citi2}ens ex^ 
posed to the cakdUlies fram^wlucii number^ of theJm have 
but just been relieved. 

« These eoiwideratioiis iivcite the Unhcd States to look 
to the means, and to set about the gradual creation of a navy. 
The increasing progress ottheirnavigatlon^proniij^esihem 
at no distant period, tlv5 rei|«isite supply ol" .seamen, and 
Iheir it^eans in other resp^ct^, favour <rhd undertaking. It 
13 an encouragement like wise, that their particular situation 
-will give weight and influence t® a moderat^^navftl force in 
ehelf hands. Will it not then be advisabl&ia begin with- 
out delay,, to provide and lay':up the materials far the build- 
ini5 and- ^uippim* of shi^^* of ww,4»nd. to proceed in the 
work by d'ep[rces4.i»i prop.oi'(?ion as our resource&shaJhi^ider 
it practicabltr^ without inconvcnle nee 4 so thai alotur»" war / 
of Europe may not firid our commerce in the same unpro* 
tected state iu wliich it was found* by the present ?*' . 

He then re^emmemied' the establishment of national 
works fortnanuiacturinp* irap^Gments of defence ; pfaa in- 
stitution ibr the improvement of agri\:uiture ; and-p^inted 
out the advantages of amili^i^y academy ; of a national uni- 
versity ; and the necessity of augmenting the salaries of the. 
officers of tlie United States. 

In respect to the disputes with France, he observed, 
" While in our external relations sotpe serious inconveni- 
ences and embarrassments have been overcome, and others 
lessened, it is with much pain and deep regret I mention, 
that circumstances oj a very unwelcome nature have lately 
occurred. Our trade has suffered, and is suffering, exten- 
sive injuries in the West-Indies, from the cruizers and 
agents of the French republic ; and communications have 
been received from its minister here, which indicate the 
danger of a further disturbance of our commerce by its 
authority ; and which arc in other respects txv from agree- 
able. 
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<< It has beelin^ conBtsmt, sincere and eaiTnest wlshyia 
conCcwmitj with thfitof our niitioii,.to maintain cordial bar- 
mony» and a perfect friendly understanding with that repub- 
. lie* This wish remains unahated^ and I shall persevere ia 
the endeavour to ful&l it^ to the- utmost extent of irt^at jshaQ 
be consistent with a just and indispensable cegard U) the 
rights and hoaoor of our country i nor vrill I easily ceass 
to cherish the expectation, that a spirit of justice, candour 
and friendship, on the part of the repubiici will eventually 
ensure success. 

*^ In pursuing this course, howr«ver, f cannot foi^et what 
is due to the character of our government and nationtor to 
a full and etttire confidence ia the good s nse^ patriadsm^ 
self-respeet, ami fortitude of my countlrymen/' 

This address was concluded in the following pathetia 
terms: . ^ 

^ The situation in which I now stand Tor the last time, b 
the midst of the representatives of the people df the Unie^ 
ed States, naturally recalls the period when the administrs- 
tion of the present form of government commenced ; and 
I cannot omit the occasion to congrAtulate you and mj 
country On the success of the experiment, Jior to repeat my 
fervent supplications to the Supreme^ Ruler of the universe, 
1 and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his providential care 
may still be extended to the United States ; that the virtue^ 
and happiness of the people may be preserved ; and that \ 
^ the government which they have instituted ibr-the protec 
lion of their Ubei ties may be perpctuaL^ 
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CHAPtlR JtrTi; . ' . . 

V^^ashingtbnTej'itcei-at th« prdspett^of fctiring. ...Writes to the 
Secixtiryof State, S^nylnj chfe auttiekticlty of letters said to be 
from him to 3\ P. "Cqstis an& Luiid' Washington, in 1776 ..... 
P I ys. respect to his successor, Mr. John A^atns.,. Review of 
Washington's .administrajtion . # . . He f ?tircs to Moant Vernon. 

, Resumes .agricultural pkursuits .^, . . 11««m;» with regret the ^gg^es^ 
sioa pf.tbe Frrnch, republic. .**Cofres(K>n4s o{) thea^jieet of 
bisUal^isrg tKe i:Qmm;ftnd of an arm^te^ oppose the Prench^v. ». 
Is apfMiated^liieuUnant Gtnenil i . . .His eoinnii«<toii'4s «efit to 
liiai by-tfae secKetary of w«r • . ., His1Mt^i^tO'Pr^si«)ei>l Adnins orf 
tike receipt thereof. . . . . Wrects the organizaton of the proposed' 
army. . . .Three Envoys Extraordinary sent to France, who ad. 
just a'J disputes tVItH Bonaparte, after'the overthrow of the Di- 
-rectory .'.• .Ge^. Washipgtoii 4i^» • • .Is.honoureiJ by Coogressy 
and hv the citizens .. . His character. ; ♦' 

The pleasing emotions which are excited in ordinary men 
on their acquisition of povver, were inferior lo those which 
Washington feTt on the^ resignation of it. To inis friend^ 
Gen. Knox, on the day preceding the termination of his 
office, he observed in a letter ; " To the weary, trayelliei* 
who sees a resting- placcj and is bending his body the reoii, 
I now compare .myself.'. Although the prospect of retire- 
ment is most grateful to my sou), and I have not a wish to 
mix in the great worM> or to partake, in its pofuics, yet I 
am riot without regret at parting with^ perhaps never more 
to meet, the few jnumat^a wljop::i I.lbv.c. AwioJ^g these be 
*{issured you areon^..", '/'.,.. - . - r' 

..The numerous calumnies of wjuch Washington was the' 
subject, drew from him no public animadversions) except 
in one case. A volume of letters, said to^c from General 
Washington lo John 'Parke Cusiis an<l;-Lynd Washington, 
. were published by the Briiis.h> in the year 1776, and were 
given to the public as being found in a small portmanteau j 
left in the care of his servant, who.jt wai> saidliy the editors, 
had been taken pris-o.f.e.r iq tort Lee. These letters' were 
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iatended to produce in the public wiudf iflapreasioBs u&fa* 

vottrable to the iate^rityr of Washington's motives, and tft 

represent his inclination at yartance with bis professions and 

dntf* When the first edition of these spurioas lett^s was 

forgotten, they were republished during Washington's dvil 

administration, by some of his^ fellow-citizens who differed 

from him in politics. On the morning of the last day.<)f 

his presidency, he addressed a letter to the Secretary of 

State, in which, after enumerating all the facts hnd dates 

connected with ttie forgery, and declaring that he had bi' 

therto deemed it unnecessary to take any formal notice oC 

ttie Imposition, he concluded asibltoirs : ** But as I cannot 

know how soon a more serloiff event niay succeed to that 

which will this day take place, I have thought it a duty that , 

I owed to myaelf, to my country, and to truth, now to de- 1 

tail the circumstances iix>ve recited, and to add my- solemn \ 

declaration, that the Utters herein described, are a base 

ibrgery ; and that I. never saw or heard of %hem until they 

-appeared in print. The present letter I eommit to your 

care, and desire it may be deposited in the office of the de* , 

partment of state, as a testimony of the truth to the present 

generation and to posterity." i 

The moment now approached which^ was to terminate-tbe 
official character of Washmgton, and in which that of his 
successor, John Adams, was to commence. The old and , 
new president walked together to the House of Represen- 
tatives, ;where the o^th of office was administered to the lat- 
ter. On this occasion Mr. Adams concluded an impressive 
<vX>eech with a handsome compliment to his predecessov^ by 
observing, that thougli he was about to retire, *< his name 
may still be a rampart, and the knowledge that he lives a 
bulwark against all open or secret enemies^ of his coiin- 

• Th6 immense concourse of citizens who were pi-escntt 
gazed^th love and affection on the retiring Washington, 
while cheerfulness overspread his countenance and joy &U 
Ibd his heart, on seeing another invested with the high au- 
thorities he so long exercised, and the w^y opened lor his 
M:eturh to the long wished for happiness of domestic private 
life. After paying his most respectful- compliments to the 
new president, he set out for Mount Vernon^ the scene of 
eajoyment which he preferred to all others. His wishes to 
trjivel privately were io yain t for wherever he passed, the 
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lexitlemea of this country to^k cy^ry occasioii of testifying; 
^leir respect for him. In bis retiremeat he CQOtinued to 
receive the mpst flattering addresses from legislaiive bo- 
dies aad y^'ipu^ classes in his fellow-citizens. 

I>uiing the eight y^rs adminbtration of Washiagtotif 
the U. States enjoyed prosperity and happiness at home ;' 
and, by tk>e energy of the govemment» regained among fo- 
reig;nef s that importance and reputation^ which by its weak- 
ness it had lost. . The debts contracted in the revolutionary 
war, which, &om the imbecility of tbo old government, 
bad depreciated to an inaignificant sum, were funded ; and 
such ample revenues provided for the payment of interest 
aM the gradual isxtinction ofifcthe principal^ thi^t their real 
and noniinal value were in a little time nearly the same.««» 
The govemmfint was $6 firmly e&tablished as to be cheer- 
fully and universally obeyed. The only exception was an 
"^in&urrcction in the westera counties of Pennsylvania, which 
was quelled with^t bloodshed. Agriculture^ and com- 
merce were, extended far beyond what had ever before tak* 
en place. The l[ndian$ on the frontiers had been first com- 
pelled by force to reject the United States and tpconti* 
nue in peace ;, and afijerward a humane sysceio was com- 
menced for teaching them to exchange the tomahawk anil 
hatchet for the. plough, the hoe, the shiiitle, and tbe spin- 
ning wheel. The free navigation of tlie Mississippi liad 
been acquired with the consent of Spain, and all difierences 
compromised V^ith that power. The military posts which 
had been long held by the British within the United States, 
were peaceably ^Iven up. The Mediterranean was opened 
^ to American vessels in consequence of treaties made with 
the Barbaiy powers. Indeed, differences with aU powers, 
either contiguous to or connected M-ith the United Staus^ 
had been amicably adjusted, with the exception of France* 
To accomplish this very des'rable object, Washington mads 
repeated advances ; but it could not be otH&ined without sur« 
rendering the independence of the nation, and its right of 
sclf»government. 

Washington, on returning: to Mount Vernon, resumed 
> agricultural pursuits. These, with the society of men and 
books, gave to every hour innocent and interesting employ- 
ment, and promised a serene evening of his life. Though 
he wished to withdraw not only from public office, butXrom 
all anxiety respecting public affairs, yet he felt too much 
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for his country to be'ihdifferent to Its iritcrcsfts. He heard 
with regret the repeated insults offered by the French Di-^ 
rectoTf to the United States, in the person of ttieir itiimdter$, 
and the jnjuny'clolietotheipcbmmercc by iFIe^l captures ! 
of theit vessels.* Thfcse indignitiefs and irt juries,, after a 
' Jong endurance and rejection of all advance for an acconi- 
modatiotij'at length roused th« g6rcmmeirt,^in the hands of 
Mr. Adams, to adopt vigorous measuresr To be in readi' 
neSs to repel' a threatened in vasicmi Congress authorised 
the forrrisitian of a regular array. As soon ^s the adoption 
of this me'asure was probable, the eyes "of all Ve re once 
more turned bri Washington as the most suitj^le person to 
be at Its head.' Letters from his friends poured in upon him, 
urgiiig fha't he shoiijd accept the command;^ To oneTrom. 
president Adatns, In' whl|:K It ':«vas obsef ved : *< We must 
have yout* name if jbu' will in any case permit its to use it ; 
there wilt bem<jre efficacy lii it, than in many an army." 
Washington replied as foHowi : *<At the epoch of my retire- 
ment an invasion of the states by any Eurppean pbAver, or 
cvcti the prol^ability of such an event in niy days, W3as so far 
fronri 1ie\ng contenVplatec! by me^ that I had no conception 
either tbat,Ofran)f otHer occurrence, wouhl arprveTO so Short 
a -period, which could turn my eyes from the* shades of 
Mount Vefnonr But this seems to be the age of wonders; 
^ndh is reserved for' injtoxicateti and lav^lcss France, for 
pntposcs far beyond the reach of human keti, to slaughter 
her own citizens, and to- disturb the repos^ of all the world 
beside. FT*OTh a yieW of the past ; from- the prospect of the 
jf^resent ; and of that which seems to be expected, it is not 
easy fbr me to' decide satisfactorily on the' part it might 
best become me to act. Ih Case ofaciuial invasion by a for-- 
niidable force, I certainly' should not entrench myself under 
the 6over of age and reilreoientj if my services "should be 
required by my C6untry to assist in rfepe'lHngit. And if there 
be good cause to expect such an 'event, which certainly ; 
must be better known to the govemmeht than to private ci- ' 
tizens, delay in preparing for h may be dan^jcrous, impro- 
per,' and not to be justifierl by prudence. This uncertain" 
ty, however, of the jatter, in'my minti, creates my Embar- 
rassment"; foi^I cannot bring it to believe, regard les as the 
Freijch are of treaties atid of'the laws of nations, and capa- 
ble as Tcbnc^lve them' to be of any species of despbU^m 
andinjnstice; ihnt'they will attempt to inyade this country, 
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lAer sueh a mtslbrm and unequivocftl expv^ssiKm of ihe.dc* 
termination of the people in alt parts to oppose tbem wUk 
tbeir lives anil fortunes. That they have. been led tobi^ 
Ceve by their igents ^nd partisans among nSf that, we are a 
dlridod people ; that the latter ape opposed to theip o^rn^go^ 
yetrnnent ; and that the show of a^ small force would occa» 
sIqh a revolts I have no doubt; and how far these m^H 
grown despemte^ win fuiPlher attempt to decetvevamhniaf 
SQCceed in keeping up the deoeptioni£Sproblematical.<r-' 
.Without that, the ^lly t>f the Directory in suck an attempt ' 
would> L conoeive, be more coosptcuousi if possible^ than 
their wiekedm^ss. 

** Having with eandour madi this disclosure of the state 
of tny Q^indy it remains only, for me to add> thatap those 
wiK> know me-best it is best known> <hat should itnpertous 
circumstances induce:^ me to endiange ' once more the 
smooth paths of retirement for the thorny ways of public 
\ life, at a period too when repose i&move congenial to 'na* 
ture, that it would be producttve- of sensations which can 
be more easily conceived than expressed/' 

To the l^cretary of War, wrking on the sa^nensubjecty 
: Washkigton replied; ^h eannot be necessary isKoae to . 
' premise to you, or to others who know my semimentsy that, 
to quit tlie tranquUlity of retirement, and enter the bound<^ 
less field of responsibility, would be productive of sensa** 
tiens wMch a bettet pen than I possess would find it diffi^ 
cult to describe* ' Keverthelei^s'the prmciple by which tny 
Gendoct has been actuated thi'ough U&, would not suffer 
ote, in any great emer|;imcy, to withhold any sei;vicea I 
could render when required by my country ; especially, in 
a case where' its dearest r^^hts are assailed by lawless am* 
bition and intoxicated power, in contempt of, every princi* 
pie of justice, and in violation of solemn compact, and of 
lawsAihich govern all civilized na^ons ; and this too with 
the obvious intent to sow thick the seeds of disunion, for 
the purpose of subjugati^ our goi!eriuhent> and of de* 
I stroying bur independence and. hap^oess. 

^ Under eircunratances like thesoy accompanied by an 
actual invasion of our territory |. it woukl be difficult for me 
at any time to remain an idle spectator, tmder tb^ plea of 
age or retirement. With sorrow, it is tnne, I ehould\quit 
the shades of. my j>eaceful abode, and the ease and bs^p^ 
aesf I now enjoy, to encoumcr anew the turmoita of waSv 
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to which potsihlf ray strength and powers mtght hm foui)^ 
incompetent. These, however, should not be stumbling^ 
blocks in my own way/* 

President Adams nomifiated Washington mth the rank 
of Lieutenant General to' the chief command* df aU the ; 
armies raised and to be i«ki^d in the United States^ litS| 
cooKnission wa» sent to him l^-Mr: M^Henry, the Secrc* 
tary of Waif, who was directed to- repair to Mount VemcKi, * 
9Sid to confer on the arrangements of the new^trmy with its 
commander in chief. To the letter which Predd^nt Adams^ 
aent with tbe commission by the Secretary of Waf, in; two 
days, replied as follows t 

** I had the honour, on the%venin^ of the 1 Uh instant, ta ' 
receive from the hand of the Secretary of War, your favour 
of the ?tb> announcing that yo^u had, wkh the advice aridj 
consent of the Senate^ appointed me ^ Lieutenant G^neraf 
and Commander in Chief, of all the atomies raise<l, or to be 
niaed, for the service of the United States/ 

^< I cannot express how gfeatly affected I am at this new! 
proof of public confidence, and tlie^highty flattering man-^ 
ner in which you have been pleased tb makre the coi¥nnuni*i 
cation. At the samie time I- must not eotKnsai from you my 
calmest wish, tliat the choice had faliet) upon a man less* 
declined iniyears, and better t^^ualified tp^encounter thisi 
usual vicisshudes of war. 

.**" You know, sir, what calculation 1 had made retetire to- 
the i^obable ooo r se qf even ts^ on 4ny ret iring from office, ^ 
and the 4eterminatidn I had consoled myseif with, of clos*' 
Jn§ the renrmant of nay days in-my ^present peace^l abode* 
You will therefore be at no JosS to conceive and appreciate ' 
the sensations I must have expemencedy tobrin^ my min^j 
to an; eonctusion that would pledge me, at sa late a period ; 
of life, to leave scenes I sincerely love, to enter upon thcj 
boundless field of public action, incessant trouble ,^ and hi^t 
{responsibility* ~ < ' 

j; " It WAS fiat ppssil^e4br Tne ta remain ignorant of, or in- ^ 
different to, recent transact ions. The conduct of the'Dl- 
rectory t)f France^ towartl our country ; their instdfons^ 
hostility to its f^vevnment i their ^^rious practice b to with - 
*draw the affeicttcms of* the people from it ; the evident ten- ' 
deacy of their acts^ ^nd those of their agents, J to countc-^ 
siauceand invigorate ^opposition ; their disi'egurd of solemn' 
treaties ahd the l:iws of nations; their )v^v lapon our de-' 
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Mtceless emmecce i tbeir tre«tiii«i^ of our tnuftste^ of 
leace^ and tksir deniandS) amountisig^ to trihote^ conld 
ot fail to excite In me oorrespondinfgsentimfents w^^ose 
$y cpumtymenbave sa^generftll^ eicfH^sgedintiMUPftfiec^ 
UNiate addrofts to you* . Baliete me^- iitf * no one am -iRore 
ipi^hiUy .a(>proYe of ilieNvtsa ai)d.*prtfdent ineuitires lol 
tmv adouoUtRiHoa. ^.Thfy tMigl^-to insure umTersai ceo^ 
A^actf and iyUI, do doubi, ccmabiaed ^idi- ch^ aiate of 
kin^8i call ftt^mCoDgreat auch.iaws and raeans^ aswAl^eB*» 
bAe )^ott 10 meet the i'uH force and extent of thexrish.. >' 

^ Satisfied, .t;here€cH«, that f ou^Te ai^cerely wisbed and 
ivleaveured tofvveit nvar^ ancftxhasisted, to theJastdtxsp, 
be cup -of reCdDciliatimij we can ivith -pur* Uiearts afv> 
leal to lieavenibr the justice of our cause ; - and may confi- 
Imily tniat the final resok to that kind JF^rotideiice who hm 
leretofore^aad %o o&en^ signallf favoured tfoe people of 
Jieae United States. . ; 

L i^Thinkiag kv^his .maimer^ and ieelin^bo^' incumbent it is 
(pon every peraon of evjety descHption^ to contril^tfr at all 
jimea to hiscoantry'a vrdfaTey and especially in a nxomeat - 
ike .the pt^iie&c^ when eveiy tbin^jwe hclddaar and sacmd 
I so isertously threatened ; I hare fii^ily determined, to ao 
»pc the cbmmbsion of Cotnmsnder in Chief of tVe anniea* 
f.the United States ;> with the reserTOoniy) that Isbalt 
lot be called into the field' until the army is in :a 'situation 
requu^e. my presence^ or It becomes indbpensablBiby the 
urgency of circumstances^ 

* ^ In making this pesenration^ ibo^itto be understood 
bat I do not fneaii.to withhold any assistance to arrange.and 
rganize the army, which you may think I can aftbrd.. I take' 
le Itberty also to.mentioni that I mtist decline lutvtng my 
ixeptancfr considered as di^awing after it any inimediate 
harge upot^the public.^, or that I can receive any emolur 
lents annei^ed to the appointment, before entering into a 
Ituation to incur expense^** 

The time of Wa^ington after the receipt oftlMsap- 
mintmentf was divided between agricultural puvsuits, and 
be cures and attentiolts which were imposed by his Mvf- 
nice. The orjjaniziiion of Ae army Was, in a great lAea- 
lu-ef left to him. * Much of his time was employed in mak- 
ng a proper selection of officers, and arranging the wliote 
rmy in the best possible manner to meet the invaders at the 
rater's edge ; for he contemplated a system of continued 
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«ttacki and frequently olttemdi ^ tli«t the enemy ^«»ict B^ 
Tcr be permittCMi to gun foQtiiold on |he shores of tiie Viu^ 
fed Staief **' Yet he alwtye thought that aa -acmal invaskm 
of the cottQuy wae very Improbable. He believed that the 
hoetiie measurea of.Fnmee took their me from an ^xpec- 
tatioa that theee meaaurw iroiild produce at^tolalioii oC< 
power in the United Statee^ ferrour^l^ to the views oC the 
French rofmtiic $ luod that when the i^irlt of the Ameri«^ 
cane was rouaedy the French would give up the contest.-^*; 
Events soon proved that theee o|ttn)o»e were^weU founded ; 
lor no^eebner had the UnitedsStates amed, tb^ they were 
treated with reepectf^md an.lndlrect coimminiGation was 
made that France w<nild acoommodate all matters in dis- 
pute BQ reaeenabie tonne/ Mr* -Adams embraced tlneaeiij 
overtures) and made a second appointment of three envo^ll 
extraordiimiy to the French' repuhiicv These^ on repalx^ 
ing to France, found the Directory-overOifown^ and the go«.j 
vernment in «tbe h^ds of Boai^^rtef who bad ^en no para 
in the dispuiee which had .brougiyt the two jcountrte? to the] 
verge of war; With him negodattoas werexommenced^j 
and soon termmatleid in a pacific settlemem cf ail dffPeren*! 
ces. Xhe joy to. which this event gave birth was^ri^t^i 
but in it General Washington did not partake^ for bcfiore 
accounts arrived of this amicable ad jus^neatj he ceased toi 
be numbered with ihe living. ^ 

On the ISthof Decembers lt9S^ his neek and hair werei 
sprinkled with a Bght rain> while he was oufof doors <at«^ 
folding to some improve m^ts on has estate* in theibl*] 
lowing night he was seized with an inflammatory affection i 
of tlie wieSpipe^ attended with pain md diHic^t deghnitiai 
which was soon succeeded by fever, and a laborious respi 
. ration. H^ was bled in the nighty hut would not permit hi 
family physician to he sent Cot* befdo-e day. About eleveil 
o'clock, A. M.Dr. Craik arrived, end rightly judging thaj 
the case wasserions, recommended that two consulting^ phy-l 
sicians should be sent £;nr.- The united powers of alt three; 
were in vain ; in about twenty^ four hours from the time fad 
was in his usual health* he expired without a stU^uggle, andE 
in the perfect use of his reasM. ^ 

In every eti^of his disorder he believed that he shwuldl 
die, and he was so much under this impression^ that he aub«i 
mi.ted to tlfe prescrtpiions of iiis physicians more from i^ 
sense of du»y than expectation of relief. After he hai 
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^iV«n them a trial, he express'eda wish tliat he might be per- 
mitted to die without farther interruption. Toward the 
ttose of his illness/ he undt'esscd himseif and Went to bed, 
to die there. To bis Criatid and physician, Dr/Craik, hfe 
i?dd, ** I am dying) and have t>een dying for a long^li^e, but 
f am riot afraid to 'die*' The ^tjtianimity which 'attended 
r him through life, did not forsake him in deattt. If e Was the 
tame in that moment as in all the past, ftiagnanimous and 
firm ; confiding in^^ the mercy and t-esigned to the Will of 
Heaven. He sfUbmitted to the ine^t^ie stroke with the 

• dignity of a man, the calmness of a phildsopher, the' resign 
" natron and confidence of a christian. 

On the the 1 8th Ms body, attended by military honours 
and the offices of religion, wasdeposiledin the fandriiy vaUk 
f on his esti^e. 

Wbei^the intelUgencc tead^ed Congress of the death of 

• Washington, they instantly adjourned until the next day, 
I when Jfohn Marshall, then a member of the House of ke- 

presentati ves, and since Chief Justice of the United States, 
and biograpl^r of WsL^hington, addressed the speaker in 
the following words. 

• *♦ The melancholy ^vent which was yesterday announced 
' With doubt, has- been rendered but too certain. Our Wash- 
ington is- no more. The hero, thepatriot, and the sage of 
America ; the man on whom in tiintfs of dangep every eye 

y 'Wns turned, and alt iiopes were placed, lives now only in 
his own great actions, and in the hearts of an affectionate 
and afflicted peopTel . ^ > 

« If, sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify re- 

. "fepect for the memory of those whom Heaven has selected 
as itSttinstruments ibr dispensing good to man, yet sucKhaa 
been the uncommon worth, and such the extraordinary in* 
xtdents which have marked the life of liim whose loss we 
all deplore, that the whole Amerij^an nation, impelled by 
'the same feelings, who call with one voice for a public ma- 
>hifestatiOn of thatt soriow, which is so deep and so unlver- 

r ^* ... 

, << More than any other individual, and as much as to on6 
individual was possible, has he contributed to found this our 
'Wide spreading empire, and to give to the western worlds 
independence and freedom. 

** Having effected the great object for which he was pla* 

: *cdat thehead of our armies, we have seen him contertthe 

 u • 
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sword iota the plQUghshare, and unk the sd^kr kito'tiie 

citizen. 

*' When the dcblluy of our federal system had become 

Diantfest, and the bonds which connected. this vast contiaent 

.were dissoWing) we have seen him the chief of tho^e pa- 

,-lPH>ts who formed for us a constittiiion) which, bj preserr- 

' ing (ho.u aion, will^ 1 trust, Mibstami^te ami perpetuate thoae 

-blessings which. our. reTolmion.had prontifted to bestow. 

<^ In obedience to the general voice of his countrjr, cal* 

ling him to preside over a great people, we have seen kim 

-once fnore quit the retirement he loted, and in a reason 

more stormy and tempestuous, than war 'itself^ with calm 

aridms^ determination pursue the true interests of the na^ 

tipn, ait'dvci^r^^^^^^® more than any «ther could contribute* 
to the establi^liQVBnt of that system of policy, which wiU, 
,1 t^*ust9vyetpreser^ our peace, our honour, and ^ur mde- 
pendcrice. 

« Having been twice unanimously cbpsen the -chief ma* ^ 

^i»trate of a free people, we have seen him, at a time when 

his re-election with universal suffrag^o^ld not be doubted, 

aiford to the world a rare instance df^^modeta^on^ by with- 

Jilrawing from lus station to the peaceful walksoC private lif^ 

(' However the. public confidence may change, and thue 

public affections Buctuate w^th respect to others, with re* 

spcct to him they have, in war and in peace, in public and 

in private life, ,been as steady as>is own lirrn mind, and as 

.constant a% his.of^n ejcalted \irlues. 

" Let us then* Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of re- 
spect and afftction to opr depaited friend. Let the grand 
council of thenation -display those sentii^ents which the na« 
lion feels. For this purpose I bold in my hand somf^reso- 
lutioDB which I Jake theiiberiy of Bering to the House. j 

'* Resolved, j^hat this House will wait 6n the president, ) 
-in condolence of this mournful event. - * ] 

*'V.esoJved, That the speaker's cb.air be .shrouded with 
black, and that tjie men^bevs aiKi.oSioersof the house.wear 
^ black during the se9sion. 

". Resolved, >T,hat a committee, in conjuction with one , 
^^frorn the .Senate, be appointed to consikler on the most suit- 
able, manner of paying honour to the memory of the man, " 
^-first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of hfs fel- 
Jow -citizens.** 

Tl.e Senate of the United States, on litis melancholy oc- \ 
<*a&i9n, addr^s^cd to the president a letter io-these words.: 
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^•Tli^ Senale of the Uniud States respectfully take leaver 
aiW to express to you then* deep regiHsi for the loss their 
country sustains lit the dt^ih of Get). George Washington. 

"Tftls eyctttj'SO distitssing to all our feUow-ciiizeps^., 
must te peculiarly heavy to youi who liave lon^ been asso.'* 
C^ted with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit us, sIfj to 
mingle our tears with yours. On this occasion it is manly^ 
taweep. To lose such a man, at such a crisisy is no com*' 
mon calamity to the world. Our country mourns a father. 
Tlic Almighty Disposer of human e^ents^ haS; taken from 
i» our greatest benefactor and ornameftfe It becomes r.% to . 
submit wiiiv reverence to him < who maketh darkness hh, 
)t^viHlon.' 

** With patriotic pv-ide we review the lifc of our Wash- 
ington^ and compare him with those of other couiuries who 
have been pre-eminent i\\ fame. AncietiCand modern times 
are diminished before bim. Greatness and guilt have tuc^ 
often been allied ; b^it )ds fame is whiter than it is bVilUanr: 
The destroyers of nations stood abashed at the majesty of , 
his virtues. It reproved the intemperance of their ambi* 
tion, and darkened the splendour of victory. The scene is 
ck>sed» and we are no loogcr anxious lest misfortune should 
stiHy his glOry ; he h^s travelled on to^ the end of his jour- 
ney, and carried whh him an increasing weight of honour ; 
he has deposited it safely whe)% misfortune cannot tarnish 
$l;( where malice cannot blast it. Favoured uf Heaven, he de- 
parted without exhibiting the weakness of humanity. Mag- 
nanimous in death, the d^irkncss of the grave could not ob- 
scure his brightness^* 

«* Such was the man whom we dcpTore. Thanks to God, 
hb glory is consummated. Washington yet lives on earth ' 
in his spotless example ;, his spirit is in heaven. 

**Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic 
general, the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage.-^ 
Let them teach their children never to forget, that the 
fruits of his labours and his example are their inheritance/* 

To this address, the preudent returned the following 
answer X 

«• I receive with thcr most respectful and affectionate scri*' 
Itmcnts, in this imprefsive address, the obliging expres* 
sions of your regret for the loss our country has sustained 
in the death of her most esteemedj beloved and admired, 
citizen- t 

*i JU>-ibe multitude of my thoughts and rcco]lectiofts oh 
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this mdancbolj event, yoii wUl p^rniitfiic te sayaimtliiMre 
seen him in the days of adversity, in &onie of the scenes o( 
liis deepest distress, and miost trying^perplexities*/ I have 
also attended him^io kU l^ighest elevation^ and xnosi pros- 
I^erous felicityrVUh umCorm admiratiop of i]^s )%lsdoim ovo-^ 
deration, and coi^stancy, . u - . . 

^ Among all pur original assedatc^ in that onemprable 
league of. this continent,, in 17Z4, which first expressed Ux^ 
sovereign will of a free nation in AmerlG% he was the onlf 
one remaining in the general govei<nment» Although with 
a co^istitution more enfeehled than his, at an age when be 
thought It necessari^ to ^ep<\re for ristirement, t feel mj- 
self alone bereaved of my last brother, yet- 1 derive a strong 
ojunsokitipn fi'oao the unssnimous disitositifin wij^icli appears 
in all ages and classes, to miugle their sc^r^aw? with niine, 
on this common calamity to the world. > 

** The life of our Wj^hiiigton cannot suffer by a compa- 
risoa with those of other countries,, w^o have b^n most 
eelebrated ami exulted bf faijie. The attributes and dect^ 
rations of royalty, could only have served to eclipse, the ' 
majesty of those virtues which made him^ from being a 
modest citizen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfortune, \ 
had he lived, could hereafter have sullied his glory only 
with those superficial minds who, belie ving that character 
and actions are marked by success alonc) Tarely deserve to 
enjoy H. Malice could never blast his honoiir, and envjr 
made him. a si|)gular exception to her universal rule* For 
hitmclf, he had lived lon^ enough to life and to glory ; for 
his fellow-citizens, if their prayers could have Ji>ce!f aiv 
&»wered,. he would have been immortal ; for, me his depar- 
ture is.a most unfortunate moment* Trusting, howevei',in 
the wise and righteous dominion of Pi'ovidence ovisr the 
passions of men and the resuU^oi' their actions, as well as i 
over their lives^ nothing renuuos (pr me biit htimble resign ^ 
fiation. . ' 

M His example is jsow complete; audit will teach wisr 
dom and viaue to magistr^ltes, citi:i(^ns, afnd i^ien, npt enly 
in the present age, but in future generations, as long aa o^i: 
history shall be read. If a Xrajan found a Bliny, a Marcus 
Aurelius can never want biographers^ eulogista» or bisto? 
i:ians." 

The committee of both houses appointed to devise the 
mode by which the nation should express ^s grief, reported ' 
t^he follQwing resoluilohs, which were unanimously; ado§te4. 
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-^ Re^otvedf hy the fixate and Jffouhe of 1Rtfir€Bentatr&t$ 
•/ the United States of Jimerica^ m Congress us^embled^ 
That a mtirble monument be erected by the Uriited* Sutet^ 
- at th« Capitol of the city of Washmgton, a^wi that the fami- 
ly of General Washington be requested to permit bis body 
to be deposited under h^ and tbat the monument be so do*- 
&i$2:ned as to commemorate the great etents 9f his mijitary 
and political 1ife« 

« And de it further resolvedy that ,there bea funeral pfso* 
cession from Congress Hair, to theft German Lutheran 
ch\irch]in memory of Gen, George Washingionj on Thurs- 
day tbe 26tli instant) and that an oration be prepared at the^ 
request of Congress^ to be deliveicd before both houses that 
day ^ and that the pret^dent of the Senate, aiid speakelr^ 
t)f tl»€ House of, Repi:esentativesr<be desired to request one 
of the members of Congness to prepare and deliver th6 
same. 

*^ And be itfurthtr reaolvedy that it be recommended to^ 
the peoplie of the United States, to wear crape on their left 
an»^ as mourning, fomhiny^days. 

^ And he it further retolvedy that the president of the'' 
TJ. States be requested to direct a copy of theresolutions- 
to be transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring-^cr cf the 
profou»d respect Congress will ever be ai^ for her persoi^ 
and character, of thcic condolence on tbe late -affecting dis- 
pensation of providence ;;.and entreating her assent to th« 
interment of ih^ remains of Gen Wasf^i^tg^tpn in the man- 
ner expressed in the first resolution. *  

*-^ And' be k futihcr 'iine^edfikiZX: the president of tlw 
United States he requested to issue4ns proclamation, noti* 
fying tp the people, t brought the United States, thib recom^ 
mendation contained in the third resolution." 

To thellBtterof president Adams, which transmitted ftt 
TIrsv W^shi^>gton the resolution of Congress that she 
should be requested to permit the remains of Gen. Wash- 
ington to be deposited under a titarble monument, to be 
erected in the city of Washrngton, she replied v^ry much 
in the style and ouinner of her departed husband, and in the 
followhig words : Taught by the great example which I 
have so loi>g had before me, never to oppose my private 
wishes to the public wiU, I must consent te the rcqtiesi 
TWdA^ by Congress, which you htvp had the goodness to> 
tsantuiil to me ; and in doin^ thi«^ I need not, 1 cu£:u>t,sar 
• • * US- 
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vrhaX a sacrifice of individual feeling I snake to a sense^ of 
public duty.** 

The honours |»iud U> Washington at the seat of govern^ 
ment, were but a amall part^of the whoTe. Throughout the 
United States, the citizens geaeraliy expressetlvio a varietjE 
of ways^ both their grief and their gratitude. Their heart- 
felt distress resembled the agony of a large and affectionate 
iamily, when a bereaved wife and orphan children mingle 
tlieir tears for the loss of a husband and. father. 

The people, from th^ impCilse of their own tnindsr be-- 
fore they knew of similar intentions of their fellow-citizenSy 
or of the resolutions of Congress for a general mourning 
assembled and passed resolutions, eirpreasive of their hign 
ssnse oC the great worth of the deceased, and their gji*ate* 
ful recollectionL of his inaportant seryicef. Orations were 
delivered, sermons preached, and elej;ies written on the 
melancholy occasions The best talents of the nadbn were 
e.mployed, both in prose and verse, in writing and speak* 
ing, to express the national grief, and tp celebrate the deeds 
of the departed father of hiH country. In addition to the 
public honours which, in the preceding pagea, have been 
mentioned as. conferred on Washington in his life time) 
there were others of a private nature which fiowed from 
the hearts of the people and which neither wealth nor pow- 
er could command* An inilnity of cbildren were caHed bjr 
his name. Tins was often done by people in the humble 
walks of life, who had never seen nor expected to see him^ 
and who could hate no expectations of ajavour from him. 
Villages, towns,, cities, districts, countiets seminiu^ies of 
learning, 'and other public institiitions, were called Wdahr 
ingtouj. In such nilmbers,. and in sivcb a variety of places, 
that the name no longer answered the' end of distinction,, 
unless some local or ap^opriating circunistances were iE^d- 
ded to the common appella^n. Adventurous mariners, 
"who discovered islands orxountries in unexplored regions, 
availing themselves of the privilege of discoverers, planted 
the name of the American Chief m the re moiesf comers 61 
the globe. , 

. The person of George ^ashingtonv was uncommonly ulL 
Mountain air, abundant exercise in the open country, the 
wholesome totisc of the chase,, and the, delightfulscenes of 
rural life, expanded bis limbs to ah unusual, but graceful and 
well proportioned size. His exterior suggested to every 
X beholder the idea of strength, united with niioly graccfifl- 
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Hess. . His form wm luible, and hi^ port majestic. Ko in 
could approach him h\it with respect. His frame was i 
bust, bis constitution vigofous, and he was capabl:e of c 
during great fatijg^ue. His passions were naturally stron 
with th#m was his first contest, and over them his first v: 
tory. Before he undertook (o command others, he h 
thoroughly learned to conmiand himself/ The powers 
bis mind' were more solid than brilliant. Judgment vi 
his fol*te. To vivacity, wit, and the sallies of a lively in 
g^inaiion, h^ made no pretensions. His faculties resembl 
those of Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, and Newton ;, but we 
very unlike those of Voltaire. Possessed of a large pi 
portion of common sense, directed by a sound pjractK 
judgment, he was better fitted for the exalted stations 
which he was called, than many, others, who, to a great 
brilltanqy of parts, trec^ently add the eccentricities of genii 

Truth and utility were his objects. He sieadily pursue 
and generally attained them, with this view, he thoiig 
much, and closely examined every subject on which he vi 
to decide, in all hs relaUons. Neither passion, pa^rty spir 
pride, prejudice, ambition nor interest, infiueneed.hts de 
berationa* In making up his mind on great occasioi 
many of which occurred in which the fate of the army 
nation seemed. involved, he sought for information from ; 
quarters, resolved the subject by night and by day,* and e 
amined it in every point of view. Guided by these ligh 
and influenced by aa. honest and g^od heart, hje was impc 
ceptibly led to decisions which were wise and judiciou 
Perliap^ no man ever lived who was so often called upon 
form a judgment in cas^s of real cllfficulty, and who so oft 
formed a (ight one. Engaged in the busy scenes of U; 
he knew human nature, and the most proper methods 
accomplishing proposed objects. Of a thousand propoi 
lions, he knew to distinguish the best, and to select anioi 
% thousand the individual most fitted for his purpose. 

As a military man> he possessed personal courage, an( 

* la a letter to Oen Kaox, written after the termmation of t 
vevolotiov^ary vrar, WAahingtoa observed, ** Strange <s it n 
seem, it i» neverthe'esji true, that it was not until lately, tha;) 
coo Id get the better of oiy n^aitil custom of ruminating aij so n 
1 aw )ke in the morning^ o» the business of the ensuing day ; a 
•I TDV siKpriiie at ftnding^ after rerolving many things in my mir 
thati was no fonger a pablvc maiv, or had^ any thing to do, w' 
public transactiow.*** 
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-firmoess wbicli ^either danger nor difficulty could shake. 
His perseverance overcame eveij obstacle ; his moderation 
conciiluted all opposition ; his genius supplied every vc* 
source. He knew how to conquer by delay, and deserved 
true praise by despising unmerited^ censure. Inferior to- 
his adversary in the numbers, the tquipnient, and the dis* 
cipline of his troops, no great adv^intage was ev^r obtained 
over hiini.and no op]M>rtuniiy' to strike ati important, blow 
was ever neglected. In the most ardent moments of the con- 
test, his prudent firmness proved the salvation of his country.. 

The .whole range of history does not present a character 
on which we can dwell with such eniit'^ unmixed admlra- 
tioi). Mis qualities were so happily blended, and so nicely 
barmohized, tliat the result was a great and perfect whole. 

TliQ integrity of Washington was incorruptible. His 
principles were free from the contaminationa of selfish and 
tinwortby passions* His real and avowed motives were tb» 
same. Qis emls were always upright, and hit means pure, 
tie was astatesm^ui without guile, and tiis professions, both 
to his fellow-citizens and to foreign nations, were always- 
sincere. No circumstances ever induoad him to use da« 
plicity.. He Was an example of the distinction which exists 
between wisdom and cunning ; and his manly, open con- 
duct, was an illustration. of the soundness of the maxini, 
*^ that honesty is the best policy.'*^ 

The leuriiing of Washington was of a. particular kind/ 
He overstepped the tedious forms of schools, and by the 
force of a cot vect taste and sout^d judgment, seized on the 
great ends of barningy without th^ assistance of those 
ntcans which have been cbntrlvcd to prepare less active 
minds for public business. By a careful study of the £ng- 
ilsh langu^ige ; by reading good models of fine wriiing, and, 
above all, by the aid oPna vigorous mind, he Inude himself 
niaster of a pure, elegant, and classical style. His compo- 
sition was all nerve ;- full, of conect and manly ideas, which 
ivere expressed in precise and forcible language. His aO' 
swers to the innumerable addressees which on all public oc» 
casions poured in upon him, were piomptly inade, hand* 
somely expressed, and always contained something appro* 
priate. His letters to Congress ; hi« addresses to that body 
on the acceptance and resign a lion of his conntmission ; his 
general orders as Commander in Chief; his speeches and 
messages as president ; and, above all, his two farewell ad- 
dresseil to the pcejple of t^c Utnied Sia?cs, will reraaiji last- 
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fi^ moBUOsu^nts ot the goodness of bis hejui) of tbcwisdoixk 
of hU head, and of (he eloquence of his pf;n. 

 Xhe powers of his mind were in some respects peculiar.. 
He was a great, practicali self t^tight genius i with a head, 
to devise, ami a liand. to cxecji;itet projectai of .the firjit mag- 
nitude and g^reatcst utilil)^ . V • 
There areLfe.w men of any kind) and still fe»rer. of those: 
the world calk g>*ea.t, who ha>:e. hot some of. their virtues, 
eclipsed by corresponding vices^ Butxhis was not the case, 
with GeneraL.Wairbington« He h^d religion without austc-. 
ruy> dignity without pride^naodesiy withoutdifiidence, coU'^ 
rage without rashness, politeness without affectation, affa-; 
bUity: wixhQut familiarity, "His private character, as well asi* 
hiB public pne^^ will bear the strictest scrutiny. He wasc 
puDctual In all bid engagemenu ; upright and honest inv 
hie dealings ; temperate m his^enj^yti>ents ; Jiberal and hos«. 
pitabie to an eminent degree ; a Jover of oi-der ; systemati- 
cal iind^ methodical in .all his. arrangements. He was the. 
fiiend of morality and religion ; steadily attended on public^ 
utorship; encouraged and strengthened the hands of the 
clergy. In alt his public acts, he made the most respect*- 
ful mention of Providence ; and, in a word,^ carried the spi- 
rit. of piety with hiim both in his private life and public ad^, 
ministration^ 

Washington had to fprm soldiers of .freei3fien| many^of 
whdm had; extraitagant ideas of their persot^al tigliis«^„ He 
had often to mediate between, a starving army, and a high 
spirited yoemanry. - So great were the necessities of the 
soldiers under his immediate command, that he was obliged 
to aeud out detachments to seize on .the property of tbo^ 
farmers at the point of the bayonet. The language, of tha 
soldier was, *' Give me clothing, give me food, or I cannot 
fight, t cannot live." Xhe langtiage of the farmer was^ 
"Protect my property.'* In this choice of difficulties,. 
Gen. Washington not only k^t his army together, but con^r 
dticted with so much prudence as to comipand the;^ appro-*, 
bation both of the army and of the ciiizeii^. Jic was^also- 
dependent for much of his support on the concurrence o£ 
thirteen distinct, unconnected legislatures. Animosities 
prevailed between his southern and northern troops, and. 
there were strong jealousies between the states from which, 
they respectively canoe. To harmonize these clashing in* 
UrtestSi to make uniform arrangements from such discor-^ 
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dsmt ftouroes ahd*\naterulsi required: no cotnmoi) shkve oL 
address. Yet so great was the effect of ttie mode«t unas* 
suming manners of Gen. Washington, that he reiaiocMi the 
aifecuon of all his troops^ and of all the staiea^: 

He alao possessed cqoamiittty in an emment degree.^ 
One even tenour nurked-tbe greatness of his mind, in all 
the variety of scenes through whieli be pas^ied. In the 
most trying situationt ho neTer despaired, nor was he- ever 
depressed. He was the same when reiteating^ through 
J^ersey from before a #lctoriotts enemy with the remainsef 
lus broken army, as when marchlng^ta^ritraEipli into Vork^ 
toxvn, over its deraolUhed foi:ti&cationSi Tiie honoitra and 
applause he received from his gt^ateful coimirymen, would 
Inive made*atmost any other' man giddy ; but on him they 
had no mischievous effect. He exacted none of tlK>^ ato 
tentions; but when fenced upon him, ha received the:lEn-as 
favours, with the politeness of a well bred 'roan'- He was 
great in deserving them, but much greater )n not being 
elated with them. 

The patriotmm ofWashingtoir waft of the most ardeqt* 
kind, and without alhjy. He was very different from those* 
Boisy patrtota, who, with love of coufttry^ia th^ir mmnhsf 
and hell in their hearts, la^t&eir schemes ioraggriUtflizlag 
themselves at every hazard ; but he wa$ one of those who 
love their country m sincerity, and who hold themselves 
bound to consecrate all their talents to its service. Kur 
merous were the difficulties with which he had to coniendi- 
Great were the dangers he hiid-rto' encounter^ 'Various 
were the toils and services In which he haicl^to share ; but 
t6 all dilj^cultics and dangers he rbse superior. To all loita 
uiid servicer he cJjeerfuIly submitted for his country's gooj. 

In principle, Washington was a federal republican, and' 
a republican federalist. Liberty and l4w, the rights of man, 
und the controul of governmcDi, were equally dear to him i 
andih his opinion, equally neeessat^ to political happM^ess. 
He was devoted to that systym of equal political rights on 
which the constitution of his coi|ntry was founded ; but- 
thougliVthat real liberty eould only be m^ntaincd by pre- 
serving the authority of the law*, and giving tone and ener* 
f^ to government. He conceived there was an immense 
difference between a balanced reptiblic and a tumultuous 
democracy, on a faction calling themselves the people ; ar^ 
a^still greater between a patriots and a demagogue. H^ ] 
highly respected the deliberate seotimeats of the people, Imt ' 
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'Ybefr sttd Jch ^blliti^ns^mi^de Qo in^ressiononi iijs veil b^» 

.lanced mind. Truvting for support io the sober tbougbis 
of thetiation) he had the Riagnanimity tq pursue Hs real in- 

vtc rests, in oppopiti<Mi.to prevailing prejudices. ^ He placed 
a proper value on popular favour, hut could never stoop to 
I^Q it by a sjerifice of duty, b)r artifice or 8att(&r:r^ Incri- 

-.t^cal times be (Committed his tvell earned popularity to hs^- 
ardtatid stetidily pursued the line of^onductwhick'w'as dicta- 
ted by a sense of duty, against an opposing popular, torrent. 
While war ra(t*^din Europe, the hostile nations would 
st^rce endure a neutral. . America Was in great danger of 
being di^wiT'hy-force or intrigue into Ihe vortex- Strong 

^jMirtiesin the United States rendered the danger mot'e im- 
minent ; and it required a temperate, but inflexible goverR« 
inent, to prevent the evil. ^In this trying state- of things, 
Washington was not to be moved* fi'om the^ true interests 

• of his country. His object was America, and her intere«t 
i was to remait^ in^eace. ^Faction at home, and intrigue anRl 

menace from j^^road^ endeaVouredto shake him, but in vain; 
he remained firm and immoveable in ibe storm that suis 
^rounded him. Foreign intrigue nras defeated, and foreign 
insolence was repressed by ^lis^ddress and vigour; whale 
domestic (action, dashing against him,br6kerits6lftQ4)iece$. 
He met the injustice' both of Britain and France by nego* 

• ciation, rather than by war, but maintained toward both, that 
firm attitude which was proper for the magistrate of a free 

^state. He commanded * their respect^ and preserved iixb 
tranqulUity of hi^ country. In bis public character^ he knew 
no nation hut as friends in peace, as enemies in war. To* 
►watrd one he forgot ancient animosities, virhen'tbe Tocollec- 
. lion of them opposed theinterests of fcis country. Toward 
.another^ he renounced a fantastic gratitude, i^henitwas > 
. claimed only to involvik hisDation in war. ^ 
. With Washington it was an itivariaWc raaximof poli.cy^ 
to secure his country against the injustice of foreign nations 
by being in a condition tocc^mmand their respect, and punish 
their aggressions. The defence of our commerce, the 
fortification of the ports, and the organization of a military 
force, were objects to which he ^ paid particular attention. 
To the gradual 'formation of an American a^my, he wad 
friendly ; and also to mrlitary inslitutiotns, which are calcu- 
lated to qualify the youth of the^^untry for its defences- 
War he deprecated as a great e^l, inferior only to the loss 
^f honour and "Character; but though it was. most easily 
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'avoided by being ready for it, while, by the practiccf of oni- ^ 
tersal jiistiee, none could have any real ground of com- j 
plaint. In fbreign transactions, his usual policy was ^d*cnl- 1 
ttvate peace with all the world ; to observe treaties wiA j 
pure and libsolute faith ; to check every deviation fromtim j 
^ine of impartiality ; to Explain what was nfisappreherided, j 
and to correct what was injurious ; and then to insist upon | 
justice being done to the nation over which he presided. In j 
<:ontroversies with foreign naiionsjitwas his favotinte max- 
im so to conduct toward them, ^^ as; to put them in the 
wrong." • \ ! 

' In ^18 transactions ' with the Indian tr!ties,'WasihingtoiD ' 
was guided by justice, hmnanity, and 'benevolence. Hisi 
'authority andinnuetice were exerted to restTiin'the~lrccn* i 
tidus -white contiguous settlers, from ^nJAifing tfteSt^rcd 
neighbours. To supply their wants and 'prevent imposi-^ 
tions he strongly urged the erection ' of tracing houses in ^ 
their settlements, from whicb they were furnished by go- 
•vemment with goods at first cost. The unprincipled were 
-restrained from preying on their ignorance, by excluding 
all but licensed persons,'*withg6od characters,' fi-om tradings 
with them. All this was done to paVe the-\vay' for theirci* 
vilization. • - . 

Wtven Washington comwietic^ his civil ittJnihirstrationf 
the U. Stales wtre without any efficient governiitent. After , 
they hjid adopted one of their choice, and j^laced hitn at its i 
head, hedetermined that it «ho«ld "be rejected. By his j 
' firmness order soon took place. There wa^ 'on exception. 
The western counties of Pennsylvania roSe in arms to rc- 
sis% the law for raising a revenue, by an excise on domestic \ 
distilled ardent spirits On this occasion, the fixed reso- ] 
iutiOh of Wasington was, that whatever expence it might j 
cost, whatever inconvenience it might occasion, the people j 
muat be taught obedience, to the authority uf the laws re- j 
e»tablishe<l. To secure this object, ^eculiaiiy important ia i 
the infancy of ihe new •government, be ordered out, and 1 
put himself at the head, of an ample force, calculated to j 
render resistance desperate, and. thereby to save the lives ^ 
<)f his fellow-ciiizens. ^ 

In consequence of such ^decided measures, the insur- 
gents dispersed, and peace and oKler were restored wiih- 
'out bloodshed. The necessity of subordination was im- 
pressed on the citizens, and the &mness of Washington's J 

personal charaj:tcrw«s communicated to the governmeflt. \ 
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Having accompli'shed every object for whjch,hjc re-enter- 
ed fjtiblic life, he gave for the second time, the rjire exam- 
ple of voluntarily descend ing from the first station in the 
vniverse ; the head of a frt^e peojale, placed there by their 
onanimo^ suffrage. To the pride of reigning his soul was 
superior. To* its labours he submitted only for his country. 

Hulers of the world I Learn from Washington wherein 
true glory consists. Restrain yofir ambition. Consider your 
power as^^ an ^obligation to do good- Let the world havc^ 
peace^ an^ prepare^ for /yourselves, the enjoyment of that 
ecstatic pleasure which will result from devoting all your 
energies to the advancement of human happiioess. 

Citizens of the United States! While with grateful hearts 
you recollect the virtues of your Washington, carry your 
thoughts one step farther. On a review of his life, tii^ of 
all the circumstances of the times in which he lived, you 
'xnust be convinced, that a kind Providence in its beneficence 
raised him, and endowed him with extraordinary virtues, to 
be to yoi^ an instrument of great good.^ None but such a 
man could have carried you smccessfully through the revo« 
lutionar/ tim^s which tried men's souls, and ended in the 
establish nient of your independence* None but such a man 
could h^ve braced up your government after it had become 
8ocontem|>t'ible, from the iibbecility of the federal system. 
None h^ such a man could have^saVed your countr^ from 
being pUmged i«to>war> either with the greatest naval ppw« 
er in £uro|i6, or wi^h ihat which is most formidable by land, 
in ^consequence ^ your anitikisily against the one, afid ybur 
partiality in favour of the other. .- " . 

Youths of the United Slates \ Learn from Washington, 
what may \ie ddhe by an indu^rrous improvement of your 
taiehtjs, anUthe cultivation of your moral powers* Without 
any extraordinary advantages from birth, fortune, patronage, 
^or even of education, be, by virtue and industry, attained 
thei highest seat in the temple oif fame. You cannot all be' 
commanders of armies, or chief magistrates ; but yon may 
all resemble him in the virtue^ of private and domestic life, . 
in which he excelled, and in which he most delighted. ••« 
Equally industrious with his^lougb afs his sword> he esteem- 
ed idleness aiad inutility as the greatest disgraq^ of nyn* 
whose powers attain perfection only by constant and vigor- 
ous actipn. Washington, in private life, was as amiable at 

W 
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TirtQOus; and as great as be appeared soblime, on thepol). 
]ic theatre of the world. He lived in the discharge of all 
the ciTiI» social and domestic offices ol life. He was tem- 
perate in his desirels. and faitlitui to his duties. For more 
than forty fears of happy wedded \ove, his high example 
strfiigih^ ned rhe tone ot poblic manners. He had more real 
enjoyment in the bosom of bis family, than in the prii/e of 
roil ta*y command, or in the pomp of sovereign power. 
p On the whole, his life aSbrds the brightest mode) Jor imi- 
tation, not only to warriors and statesmen, but to pirivate ci- 
tizens ; for his character was a constellation ol' all the talents 
and virtues which dignify or adorn human nature^ 



*' He was a man, take him for all in all, 
*i Wc ne'er shall look upon his like a^in. 
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TO THE UNITED STATES) 19 COMGEESS ASSEMBLED. 

The Address and Petition of the Officei^ of the Armj of the 

• United States^ 

HITMBLT SROWETH, 

That wc, the Officers of the Army wf the United Stales, in he- 
half of ourseives and our brethren the Soldiers, heg leave* with all 
proper deference aAd respect, freely to state. to Congrees, the su- 
preme power of the United States, the great distress under which 
we labour. 

At this period of the^war, it is with peculiar pain we find our* 
selves constrained to address yoi^r august body, on roalters of .a 
pecuniary nature. We have struggled with our diihculties year 
after vear, undei the hopes that each would be the last; but we 
have been disappointed. We findpur embartassments thicken.so 
f^dt," and h&ve hecdme so complex. Chat many of us are ujjcable to 
go further, in this exigeace we apply to Congress for relief, as 
our head And sovereign. - 

To pcovethaC our hardships are exceedingly disproportionate to 
those of any other citizens of America, let a recurrence be had to 
the pay1naster'« amounts, foi four years past. If to this it should 
be ohjected, ahat the respective states have made settlements, and 
given securities for 4he pay due Cor part of that time, let the pre- 
sent value of those nouilnal obligations be ascertained by the mo- 
nied men, and they will be fauna to beworth little indeed ; and 
yet, trifling as they afe-, many have been under the sad necessity 
of parting with them, to pi event their families from actually starv . 
ing. -.. • rf 

We complain that shadows have heen^offered to us, while the 
tabfttai»e has been gleaned by o4bera. Our situation compels us to 
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search for the C'tuse i|f our extreme poveity, -The citieeof salt- 
rnor if the greatness o^ their taxes, and ace asionUhed that no part . 
rt;aches the army. The nui^rous deonnds which are between the 
6rst CO- lectors and the soldiers, swallow up the whole. Our dis. • 
tresses axe now brooght to a point. We hare borne all that men 
can bear ; our property ia' expended ; on r private resooi ces are at 
an end ; and ooi^ friends iire wearied out and disgtfested with our 
incessant appficatioi)^. We therefore most, seriously and earnestly 
beg, that a supply of money iray be forwarded to thearmv, as soon 
as possible. The uneasiness of the soldiers, lor want of p yiis 
^^reat and dangerous ; any further experiment^on theii^patiente, '< 
may have fatal effects. I'he promised subsistence or ration ol pro* ■] 
visions, consisted of certain articles specified in k'md and qoahty* i 
This ration, without regard, that we can conceive, to the health j 
of the troops, has been frequently aHered, as necessity or eonve- j 
niency suggested ; generally losing by the change some part of its ^ 
substance. On a^ average, not more than seven ^r eight tenths 
have been issued ; the retained parts were, for a short time, paid 
for ; but the business became troublesome to those who were to j 
execute it. For this, or some other reason, all regard to t^ daes^ i 
as tlrey respected the soldiers/hi^s been dIS'conttnuedi now and then J 
a trifling gratuity excepted As these dues respected tfaeo^ce^s, 
they were compensated during one year, and part of another, by 
an extra ration. As to the retained rations^ the acton r>t for seve- 
ral years remains uusettled ; there is a large balaltce due upon it» 
and a considerable' sum for that of forage. 

The clothing was another part of the soMier's Hire. The ar-* 
rearages on that score, for the year I777,^wete paid oflF'-in contihcu' 
t.al moAey, when the dollar was worth about four pence; tbear^ ' 
rearages for .the Ibllo wing years^ are unliguidated, and we appre- 
hend, scartely thought of, but by the army. Whenever there'has 
been a real want of meaps, and defect in sysUem,"^ or neglect in ex- 
ecution, in the departmrnts pf the «ahDy, we have invariably been 
the stri^terers, by hunger and nakedness^ and by languishing ifi an 
bo<ipital. We beg leave to UCge an immediate adjastment of all 
does; that as .great apart as possible "be paid, and the remainder j 
put on such a footing as will leatore cheerfuTncss to the army, re- i 
ceive confidence in the justness and generosity of its<coiistituents, ^ 
and contribute to the very desirable effect of re-establishingvpob- - 
I'C credit. We are grieved to find, tfiat our brethren, whoietired ' 
from service on half pay, under the resolution of Congress, 1780, 
are not only destitute of any ineffectual provision), but are ber^ome. 
the objects of obloquy. Their condition. har a very discouraging 
aspect on us, who roust sooner or later retire, an^ from every con- 
sideration of juscice, gratitude and policy, demands attention and 
redress. We regard the act of Congress, respectipg half pay as 
an honourable and just recompense for several ye^ra l»ard service, 
in which the health and fortunes of the oiSicers have be^n worn 
down and exhausted. We see with chagrin, the odtotis .point of 
view, in which the citixeos of toq;manj^ of the states endeavour to 
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' pTace tbemen entltltcl to it. We hope, for the hotiottr of human 
. nature that tbereare none so hardenedln the sin of ingra^tititde, as 
to deny the ju^tiee of the reward. We have reason to believe, 
that the objection generali^is against the mode only . To prevent 
therefore any aitet cations and distinctions, which may tend to in- 
jure that harmony which we ardently desire may reign through* 
out the pommanity, we are wiHingto commute the half pay pled- 
ged» for fult pay, for a eertftln number of years, -or for a sum in 

frostf, Us shall be agreed to hy the committee sent with this ad« 
ress. And in this we pray, that the disabled officers and soldiers, 
with the widows and orphans of those who have expended, or may 
expend, their lives in the servi<^e of their country, may be fully 
comprehended We also beg, that ^ome mo4e may be pointed out 
for the eventual pay ment. of those soldiersi, who are the subjects oi 
the resolution of Congress of the 15th May, 177&. To the repre- 
sentation now made, the army have not a doubt that Congress will 
pay alt that attention, which the serious nature of it require^, it 
would be criminal in the o0icers to conceal the gene al dissatis* 
faction which prevails,' and is gaining ground in the army, from 
the preMure of evils and injuries, which^ in the course of seven 
kmg years, have made their eonditton, in many instances, writch- 
cd« They therefore entreat that Congt'ess, to convince the snrmy 
and th» world, that the independence of America Aall not be plac* 
«d on the ruin of any particular class of citizens, will point out a 
mode of immediate redre&s. 

H. Kkox. Major General^ '\ * 

H. Maxvtell, Lieikt, Colonel^ J 

J. HuNTiNOTOH, Brigadier Gen»^ 

H. Swift, Colon^t^ I on the fiart of the^ 

Samuel B. Webb, Colonel^ i Connecticut line, 

£. HtTNTiNaTON; Zz^r. Col* j 

p. CoRTLAKDi, Coionelypn the fiart of the JV\ York line^ 

Jons li.Cvuumos, Lieut. Col. I on the^ fiart of the . 

' 3 Jye^'Jersey line. 

WixiiAk Scc^T, M^r, I Z '*'/"* *^ 'I' - 

, -y^ y 3 Jvew aamfuhire hn€,% 

Mosss Hazbn, Brigadier General, » * 

Cantonments, Hadsoh's Rive [>ec Yit>%, 
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F^rettetl Mdrcaa ^Otneial WaMngton, to i^t JrmeB of 

the United States. 

RocuT Hi irL^ hear Princeton^ Noveniber^j 1783. 

Tbe United States in Congress assembled^ '*fter giving the.most 
honourable testimony to the merits of the federal armies^ and-pre- 
s«nting them with the thanks of their country, for their long, emi- 
nent, and faithful service, having thought proper, bv tbeir procla* 
mation, bearing date the 18th of October last, to 4i^<^harge such 
part of the troops as were engaged for the war, and to permit the 
officers on furlough to retire from, service* from and after to-mor- 
row ; which proclamation having been communicated in (be pub- J 
tic gapers, for the information and government of aU concern^» ' 
it only remains for the Comm9.nder in Chief to address himsetf 
•nee more, and that for the last time, to the armies of the ^United 
States, however^widely dispersed individuals who compose tbeia j 
may be, and to bid them an affectionate, along farewell. 1 

But before the commander in chief takes his final leave of those j 
he holds most dear, he wishes to indulge himself a few moments i 
ii^ Car.in? to mind a slight view of the past. He will then take the 
liberty or exploring, with his military friends, their ^tuxe, pros- 
pects ;4yf advising tf&e general line of eognduct, which, in his opi< 
nion, ought to be pursued ; aiu^ he will/conchide .tbfc address, by 
ejtpressing the obligations he feels himself under for the spirit^ 
iknd able assistance he bus experiencedfrQm^them, in the perform* 
ance of an arduouS'Ofhee. 

A contemplation of the complete attaitiment, at |l ^etiod earlier 
than- could have been expect(ed» oi th0 object for which we coo* H 
tended, against so formidable a pow^,>ann'ot bpt inspire us with j 
astonishment and gratitude The disadvantageous circumstances 
on our party under which the War Was undertaken, ^an never be 
''forgotten. The signal interpositions c»f Providence^ m our feeble 
condition, were such as could scarcely escape the attention of the 
m^st onobserving ; While the unparalleled perseverance of the ar« 
tnies of tbe United States, through almost e>ery p^sihle suffering 
and discouragement, for the space of eight long years» was little 
jphort of a standing miracle. "^  ' . ^ 

It is not the meaning, nor wiittin the compass of this address^ 
to detail the hardships pecuItaVly iueident to our sm'vice, or t& des- 
cribe the distresses which, in several ini^tances, have resulted from 
the extremes of hunger slndnakedness, combiiied with tbe rigours 
of an inclement season * xi»r is it necessary to divell on the darfe 
side pf our past affiairtf. " ' ^ * , 
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Every Amerieim o^cer and soldier nmstnoW console himself 
&r any anpkasant cir^ibstance wbicfe may i^ave occurred) hyrtL '^ 
. re|;o)lectk>n of the uncaiaroon xcenes ii) which he has been ca1!ed 
r to act no inglorious part/a«d the astonishing events of which he 
has been a witness { events which h^ve seldom ^ if ever before, ta- 
ken place on the stage of hnipan action ;ttor £&» they probably 
ever, faappet^ ^agam Foi^ whp has before seen a disciplined array 
formed at once frcriii such raw materials ? Who Ih^f was not a 
witness could imagine that the most violent local j)rejtidices would 
cease so s^on, and that men who came.from the diirerent parts of" 
the continent strongly disjfiiosed by the habits of educatidn to des« 
I pise and quarrel with each other, would instantly become but one . 
patriotic band of brothers 1 ' Qr who that was not on tj^e spot, can 
t trace the steps by whith such a wonderful revolution has beeji 
effected, and such a glarioua period put to all our warlike toils ? 

ft is universalty acknowledged, that the enlarged prospects of 

happiness, (^ened by the confirmatioii of our independence and 

sovereignty, almost exceed the power of description ; and shall not ' 

Ihe brjkve men who have contributed so essential ly^to these inesti* 

•j maJ[>l^acguisitiotts, retiring victorious from the Held ef war tg the 

[ field of agriculture, participate, in all the blessings which nave 

been obtained ^ In Hich a republic, who will exclude them front 

the rights of cUi«efiB and the fruits of their labottrs? In soch a 

f/ country, so happily circumstanced, the pursuits of commerce, and 

' the cultivation of the soil, will unfold to industry the detain road 

to competence. To those hardy soldi erb who are afctnattfd by the " 

spirit of adventure, the fisheries wjli afford ampTc and profitable 

emptoyment; and the extensive afnd fertile regions of the west^ 

will yield a mosf happy assylum to- those wh», fond of domestic 

. enjoyment, are seeking personal independence Nor is it possi|;^Ie 

to conceive thatany one of the Untted States willprefer anationaf 

bankruptcy,, and the dissolution of the'unionf to a compliance 

with the requisitions of Coneress, and the payment of its just 

debts '^ so that the officers and soldiers may expect considerable 

assfstance, in r^oramencing their civil occupations, from the sums 

f' ^e to them from the |^»blic, which must and will most inevitably 

'^ he paid. * , ♦. 

In order to effect this desirable purpose, and remove the 
prejudices which may have talcen possession of the minds of any ^ 
of the good people of thes|l||cs, it is earnestly recommended to all 
' the troops, that, nftith. strong attachment to the qnion, they should 
: carry with them fiito civil '^society th^ most conciliating dispo* 
I' sitions, and that they should prove themselves not less virtnoua 
and useCul as citizens, than they have been victorious <s soldierv-% 
Whac t^hough there should become envious individuals, who are 
_ unwiPi'ig to pay the debt the public has contracted, or to yield the 
t^'bofe due to i^^t ; yet^ let such anwoM'thy. treatment produce no 
• i ective, or any instances W intemperate condiict. Let it be re^ 
, 1 mbered, that the unh'iased voi^e of the free citizens of the Unl^ *< 
t i States, has promised ^e jtk^ reward, and giving the merited 
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appitose. LeCit be known and r«fn€iiiVer«d, Ihat the repatation * 
ok the federal armies is established 4>ejond the reach of malevo- 
lence ; eod let a ciHisciottSness ot their acbiefenieiits. and fame, .j 
still excite the men who tromposjed them to honourable ^irtioBs, * 
under the persuasion that the private vittaes of economy, pro- ] 
dence, and industry, wiJ} not be less amiable in eivfl Hfe, than the 1 
BM>re splendid qaahties of valour, perseVecu nee, and enterpnse, \ 
were in thr^eld. £veiy one mty rest assured> that much, very | 
moeh of the futore happiness of the officers and men, will d^tmd ! 
upon the wise and manly conduct which shall be adopted by < 
them, when they are mingled with- the gieat body Of the comma* j 
nity. And, although the Genera! has io fre^ently given it as bis i 
opinion, ii|^he most pubUc and expHeii munner, that unless the ] 
principles of the federal government were properly supported, an4 1 
the powers of the union inereased, the honour, dignity, and jus- 
tice of the nation, would be lost forever ; yet he cannot hplp te- i 
peating, on this occasion, so interesting a sentiment/ and leavin;g ^ 
It as his last iojunction to every cfiice* and every soldier, whom^y  
view the subject in the same serious point of light, to a|ld his best ; 
end^vours to thi^se uf his worthy fellow- citizens, toward efftctiog i 
these great and valuable purposed, on "which our very existence as ' 
a n-ition so mateiially depends. « ^ 

The eommailder in chief concehres little is now wanting to en* ; 
able the soldier to change the military character into that of the ■' 
citizen, bat that steady, ^decent tenour of behaviour, which has 
generally disttngoished not only the army under his immediate 
command, but the different detachment:^ ^nd armies, ihrough the 
course ot the war. From- their jgo d sense and prudence he anti* 
cipate^ the happiest consequences ; and while ne congratulates ; 
them on the glonous occasion which renders thitir >ervices in^tbe 
field no longer necessary, he wishes to express the strong obliga- I 
tioBS he feels himsvlf uuder, fo^ the assii>tauce he has received from 
every class, andjn every instance. He presents his thanks in 
the most serious 'and affectionate manner, tothe gensfal officers, 
as well for their 4oun^es on miiny interesting occasions, aC^ for 
their ardour in promoting the success of ^he j>^ans he had adopt- 
ed ; to the commandants ol regimenti, and corps, and to the other 
-officers, for their zeal and attention in ca rying his oi ders prompt* . 

» ly into execution ; Co the staff, tot their a arrity anl exactness in* | 
pcrforminj; the dnties of their seYeraf departments ;.. and to tbe. ] 

. noncommissioned officers and pri\ ate soldiers, '^^or their extraor* 
dinary patien e and suffering, as well as their invincible fortitude 
in action To the various branches of i\\t army> the General takes 
ethis last anc solemn opportunity^ of professing his'invioUble at> "j 
tachmeat and friendship. He wishes more than hare profess. ons 
were in his power, that he ivasVeaijy ableito be osehfl to them . 
all in future life. He flatters himseff,'however, they witl do bim 
the justice to believe, that whatever could wiUi propriety be at- i 

^ Vempted by him, has be»n done, ^ | 
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And being; now to conctudfi the^e his Iftst public orders, to take 
«ir'h.is ultimate leave ib a short ti^n^ of the im1it;(ry chara$:ter, and to 
\nd a (inal adieo to the armies he has so long ha4 the honour to 
comaiand) he c«ii only again oifer io their beh^l^ his recommen- 
'dati6i>B to ih«ir. grateful countiy, anci his prayers to the God q^ 
armies. May ample justice be done them' here, and msythe cboio ' 
' est of Hearen's favour^,, both here and hereafter, attend those who, 
VYider the divine ausi{>ices, ha^ secured innumerable blessinj^s 'for 
others. With these wishea and this benediction, the Commander a 
ixi Chief is about to retire from Service. The curtain of separation < 
vHII aoon be drawn, and the military scene to h!m will be closed 
fonrever, > . 
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^ George JUeneaUn Clerk of FaBfax County Coiirf^^do te^-*^ 
tify, Tfiaithe mbsequenp cofv^ of the la8t Will and Testa-- 
ment o/^Grorob Y^ K^viiJuoTO^y deceased^ late President 
* of the United SteUe^ qf America^ svith the Schedule annex* 
cd^ 18 a tVM^' copy frotnih^ prii^in4U^e4^6rMed in my offi^ 

in tif8timOny 'Ofket^eofy I harv€ hereunto 4c$ fdy bandf 
/hi8 23d day of January y \ BOO. -p 

^ c. GEO. DENEALE, C. jF. C. ' 






. M TB^ NAME OP Gpn, Amen. 

Xm GEORGE WASHIN©rON, of Mount Vernon, a citizen 

of the United Stated, and lately president of the same, Do make, 

ordatn, and declare thi^'InstrMnient,. Which is written with my own 

" hand, and every page thereof subscribed with my name,* to be 

royn-AST wiwu AND TE$TAMBNT, fcvokingal others. 

... 

*In the original manuierift^ Geoaob Washinittom's name ii 
/ ifirSien at the 6oiCom of every page. ' ' 
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ImprinM, All my 4ebU,r of which there are bat few, and none 
of magiiiiude» are to be pttitctually and speedifjr paid \ aD4 the kr \ 
gacies nereinafter bequeathed, are to be discharged as soon as cff- | 
cumstant- es wi 1 permit, and in the manner directed, - j 

Item To mj deary beloved wife, Martha Washingion^ give and j 
bequeath the use, profit, and.beneot of my whole estate, xen} and | 
personal, f^r the term of her natural Kfe, except auch parts there* 
of a? a e speciallj disposed of hereafter^ My improved lot in the 
town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt aod CjLameron-streettf* I give 
to her and her heirs forever ; as I also do my household and Jeiteb- 
en Vurnitare uf every sort and kiod^ wittvthe liquors and groceries j 
which may be on hand at the time of my decease, to be used and 1 
disponed >)f ab she may think proper. / | 

11"^, Upon the decease of my wife* it is my will and desire, that ' 
all the Slaves whi« b I hold in my ifwnright^ shall receite their free* 1 
dom. To emancipate them during her life, would, though ear- | 
nestly wished by me, be attended w^tn such insuperable difiituiciesj . 
on account o^ their intirmixture by marriage with the dower oe« | 
groes, as to excite the most painful sensations, if not disagreeable \ 
coilSequenceb to the I itter, while Kbth descriptiona are in the occs- 
pancy ul the same proprietor ; it not^being in my power, uhd'cf 
the tenure by which the dower negroes are hdf6, to manumit them. ' 
And whereas, among those who will receive freedom according to \ 
this devise, thefe may be some who, froq^ old age or bodily infir- 
mities, and others Who, on account of ^eir Infancy, will be ui^le ' 
to support liiemse'ves, it is my will and desire, th«|l all who come 'i 
nride. the first and second descriptiorf, shall be comfortably cloth- 
ed and fed by my he^rs whtle^th^y Kve ; and ihal such 4>f the latter i 
descrrption at have np parents living, or, if lining, are uaab^e or \ 
unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound by the court liotiJ j 
they shaP- arrive %i tiie age of twienty-flFe years ; «nd in eases \ 
«yhei-e nifrecoi^d can be produced, wherebf. their ages can be ss- 
ceria ned, the judgm^t of the' court, upon^ 'its owji ▼iew of the 
subject, shall be adequate and ^final. * The tiegroes thus bound, : 
are, by their masters or mistresses, to be taught to read and write, j 
•nd'be brought up to some useful octupation, agreeably to the laws ' 
of the commonwealth of Virginia*^ providing for the support of | 
orphan and other poor children. And I dojiereby expressly for* i 
bid the sale or traisportttiort-out of tHe said commonwealth, of i 
any slave I may die possessed of, under any pretence wi'atsoever. 
And { do moreover most pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it ; 
upon my executors hereafter named, or the survivors of them, to ' 
see that thh clause respecting slaves, and every part thereof,. be re* \ 
Hgiously fulfilled at the epoch at which it is directed to take place, *l 
without evasion, neglect, or .delay, after the crops which m4y then 
be on the ground are harvested, p^rMcular1y«8 it respects the aged 
and infirm . seeing that'a regular nd permanent fund be establish- 
ed for their support aslong as they are subjects requiring it, not 
trusting; to the uncertain proV srion m de by* individuals. And, to 
my mulatto man, WUHam, calling himself WilliafA Lee^ l^i»»im- 
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■uidiate -freedom, or if he shouid prefer it, on accounl of the acci- 
^U/itfe which have befallen him, and which have rr*tidered him in- 
capable of wsikingf or of any active empioymcnt, to remain in the 
lituatioii he now is, it shall be optionai in hinv so to do ; in cither 
Dase, however, I allow him an annuity of thirty doHars during his 
Batur-«I life, which shall be independent of the victual^ and ciothes 
he has been acca >tOined to receive, if he chooses the Fatter alter- 
native; bat in fair with his freedom, if he prefers the first ; and 
this 1 give him as a testimony of my sense of bis attachment to me, 
and for his fairhfhi services during the revoluiionary war. 

item* To the trustees, governors,- or. by whatsoever other name 
^ej may be designated, of ^ite academy in the town of /Alexandria, 
I give and bequeath, in trust, four thousand dollars, or in uther 
#ord9, twenty of the shares which I hold in the bank ot Alexan- 
dria, toward the suppo t of a free ^schodl, established at, and an- 
nexed to, the said academy, for the purpose of educating orphan 
'Children, or the children of such other poor and indigent persons 
as are unable to aecompfish it with their own means, and who, in 
£he judgment of the trustees of the said seminary, are best enti- 
tled to the benefit of this donation The aforesaid twenty shares 
1 give and bequeath in perpetuity, the dividends only of which are 
to be drawn for, and applied by the s tid trustees, for the time ber 
ing, for the nses Ibuvementioned ; the stoiik to remain entire and 
untouched, unless indieati^s of failure of the s id bank should 
be so apparent, or a disQontinu 'uce thereof shou d render a re-, 
moval of this fund necessary. In either of these cases, the amount 
of the stbck here demised is to be vested in some other bank, or 
pubUd' instititui-iOn, whereby the interest may with regularity and 
certainty be drawpi and applied as above ' ^And, to prevent mis- 
.conception, my meaning is, and is hereby declared to be^ that 
these twenty shares are in lieu of, and not in addition to, the 10001. 
given by a missive tetter some years ago^ in conseq'uence whereof 
'an annuity of 501 hat^ince been paid toward the support of thia 
institution. 

it€7t^ Whereas by a la^of the commonwealth of Virginia, en- 
acted in the year 1785, the legislature thereof wals pleased, as an 
eridenceof its approbation'^ of the services! had rendered the pub* 
lie during the revolution, and partlv, I believe, in consideration of 
my having suggested the vast advantages which the community 
'Would de ive from the extension of its inland navigation,. under 
legislative patronage, to present me with one hundred shares of 
one hundred dollars each, in the incorporated company establish* 
ed for the purpose of extending the navigation of James itvrr, 
from the tide water to the mountains ; and also with fifty shares 
f of 100}, steiting each, fn the corporation of another company, iike^ 
wise established for tift similar purpose of opening the navigation 
of the river **&toivinac, Irom the tide vrater to Fort Cumberland i 
theaccept^mce of which, althoughthe offer was highly honour* 
able and i;rateful to my feeiings, waA refused, as inconsistent with 
a principle which 1 had adopted^ and had nt^^er departed from ; 
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TMmely^Dot to receive peeuBt^ry eoropetiefttLott for an jf services! 
coold renil^ my country in its a:duou» struggle with <»r eat ^ri* 
tain for its right:^^ and because I had evaded similar^ prepofiitioiu 
from ather stateii in the union ; adding to this refusa,!, however, an 
intimation, that, if it should be the. pleasure of the iegislatureto 
permit me to appKOpriaie the said ahares to public usts, I would 
receive them on ih^iSe terms with due senaibihty ;~andythis it hav* 
ing consented to, in flatiering terms, as will appear by a sttbse. 
quent law, and sundry resotutionBy tn the ro:Ost ample and honour- . 
able manner. 1 proceed,. alter this recitaf, for the mure correct 
underttanding of the case, 16 cieelare, That as it has always been a - 
source of .serious regret i^^ith me, to see the youth of these United 
States 9ent to foreign countries tor the purposes of education, often 
before their minds were formed, or they had imbibed any adequate 
-ideas of the happiness of their own ; .Contracting, top'fre^juehtly, I 
not only habits of dissipation and estravaganc.e^ nut principles wu \ 
friendly to repuhlitfm governments n»d to the true and genuine U^ 
^r^}tf4 ^jna/»i:ii3i;^ whit- h, thereafter, are rarely overcome. For > 
these reasons^ it has heen. n^. ardent wish to see a plan devised,' j 
on 'a liberal scale, which would have a tendency to spread syste* 
m tic ideas through all parts ot this risung empire, thereby to do 
away local attachments and state prejudices, ite far as the nature of 
things would, of indeed ought to admit, from our national coan* . 
cils Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object as tikis is, in my estltaiation, my mind has, not 
* heen able to contemplate any plan more likely to effect the mea- 
sure, than the establishment of» a university m a central part of 
the United States* to which t^e youths of foHune and talenjts from 
al' parts thereof, might ^be sent fo^ the completion of their educa- , 
tion in all the branches of polite literatu^,.in tbe arts and sciences, , 
in acquicing knowledge in the principles of politics and good go- 
vemment ; and, as 4 matter of infinite importance in my jiidg* 
nfnt, by associating with each other, and forming; friendships in 
Juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves, in a proper degree, 
irom those local prejudices and habitual j<ialou$ies which have just 
been mentioned, and which, when carried to. excess, are never 
failing sources of disquietude, to the public mi nd« and pregnant of i 
mischievous consequences to this country. Under these impreS' ; 
sions^ so fully dilated, i 

Hem* I give aod bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potowmac eompanv, under the aforesaid acts of the . 
legislature of Virginia, toward tne endowment of ia university, to 
be established within tKe limits of the district of Columbia, under j 
the auspices of the general government, if that government should : 
incline to extend a fostering band toward it ; and until such se- 
minaryis established, and the funds arising on these shares shall 
be reqhired for its support, my fjirther will and desire is, that the 
profit accriting therefrom, shall^ whenever the dividends are 
made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the bank of Columbia, 
•r some other bank, at the discretion of iipy executors, or by the 
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treasurer of the United BUtel for the time being, uncler^the direC'- 
^lon of Congress, provi;^ed that honourable body should patronise 
the measure ; and the dividends proceeding from the purchase of 
«uch stock are to be vested in more^iock, and so on, until a sum 
«dequa;e to the accomplishment of the object is obtained, of which 
1 have not the smaHest doubt before man^y years pass away; even if 
no aid or encouragement is given by legislative authority, or from 
any' other source. 

Jiem. The hundred ahares which I hold in the James river com- 
pany, I havejaiven, and now confirm^ in perpetuity, to and for th« 
use and benent of Liberty Hall Academy, in the county of Rock- 
bridge, in the commonwealth of Virginia. 

Turn, 1 release, exonerate, and discharge, theestateof my de* 
ce«9ed brother, Samuel Washingtont from the payment of the mo- 
ney which is dtiie to me for the land I sold to Philip Pendleton, Ty- 
ing in the county of Berekley, who assigned the same to him, the 
said Samuel, who, by agreement, waa to p^y me therefor; and 
'Whereas by ^ome contract, the purport of which was never com- 
municated to me, between the said Samuel and his son Thornton 
WaMngioiti the tatter became possessed of the aforesaid land, 
without any conveyance having passed from me, either to the said. 
Pendleton, the said Samuel^ or the said Thornton, and without any 
consideration having been made, by which neglect, neither the 
legal nor equitable title has becn^a!ienated) it rests therefore with 
me, to declare my intentions concerning the premises ; and these 
are, to give ar.d bequeath the said land to whomsoever the said 
Thornton Wct^kingionf who is also dead, devised the sam«, or to 
his heirs forever, if he died intestate, exonerating the esUte of the 
aafd TTtornton, equally with that of the said Samuel, from payment 
of the purchase money * which, with interest, agreeably to the 
original contract with the said Pendleton, would amount to more 
than 1000/. And whereas, two other sons of my said deceased 
brother Bamutl, nnthely^George Stepfoe Washington, and Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, jvere, by the decease of those to whose care 
they were committed, broQght under my protection, and, in con- 
sequence, have occasioned advances on my part for their education 
at college and other schools, and for their board, clothing, and 
other incidental expenses, to the amount of near five thousand 
dollars, over and abfoye the sums furnished by their estate ; which . 
sum it maybe inconvenient for them or their fathered estate to re- 
, fund. I do, for these^ reasons, acquit them and the said estate 
from the payment thereof; my intention being, that all aceonntf 
between them and me, and their father^s estate and me shall stand 
balanced. 

Item, The balanre due^o me from the estate of Barthoiometv 
Dandridge, deceased, my wife's brother, and which amounted, 
on the first day of October, 1795, to 425/. as will appear by an ac- 
count rendered by his deceased son, John Dandridge who .was the 
acting executor of his father^ will, 1 release and acquit them from 
tlie payment thereof. And the negroes', then thirty three in nw^ 
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ber^ forttrerly belongins to the «atd ^estarte, whok were taken in ft* 
ecution^ s6ld, and pur^ased in on my account) in the year - — , 
and ever 81 nee have relojained in the possession and'CO the naeqf 
Mar^f widow of the aaid Bartholomew IkLndridge, with their in* 
crease, it is mj will and desire, shall continue and be in her posses- 
sion, without paving hire, or making compensation for the same, ! 
for the time past or to come, during her natural life ; at the expi- | 
ration of which, I direct, that all of them who are forty rears oM J 
and upward, shall receive their freedom ; and all tinder that*ii^e 
and a bpve sixteen, shali serve seven years- and no longer t and ail 
tinder sixteen years, shall serve until they are twenty five years of 
age,' and then be free. And to avoid disputes respecting the ages 
of any of these negroes, they are to be takenttito the court of the 
county in which they reside, ^nd the judgment thereof, in this re- ] 
Jation, shall be Anal, and record thereol made, which may be ad- \ 
duced'as evidence at any time thereafter, if disputes should arise 
concerning the same. And 1 further direct, that the heirs of 

'-said Harth. Dandridgt, shaJl equally share tlie behefits arising from < 
the services of the said negroes, according to the tenor of this de- 

. vise, opon the decease of their mother. 

item. If Charles Carter y who intermarried with my niece Btl- 
ty Lewitt is not siiiliciently secured in the title to the lots he hid 
of me in the town of Fredericksburg, it is my will and dcsirje, that 
my executors shall make such conveyances of them as the lawre- 
^uire<» to render it perfect. 

Item, To my nephew, Wm,Jugustint Washington, and bi^'h^irs, 
if he bhould conceive them to be objects worth prosecuting, a lot 
in the town of IVIanchcster, opposite fo Ricbmorid, No.* 265, drawn 
on my sole account, and also the tenth ^one or two hundred acre 
lots, and two or three half acre lots, in the city and vincinity of 
Richmond, drawn in partnership with nine others, all in the lot- 
tery of the deceased William Bird, at'e given ;'as is also s^ lot which 
I purchased of Johp Hood, conveyed by William Willie and Sa- 
muel Gordon, trustees of the said John Hood, numbered 139, ia 
the town of Edinburgh, in the county of Prince George, state of 
-Virginia, 

; Item^ To my n^^\i^yf /ISushrod Waskhigtonil ^yt and bequeath 
all the papers in my possession which relate to my civil and mili- 

' tary admtnistrartion of the affair s of tliis country ;' I leave to hiw al- • 
so sUch of my ptivnte pape>s as are worth preserving ; and, at the 
decease of my wife, and before^ if she is no( inclined to retain them, 
I s:ivc and bequeath my library of ' books and pamphlets of, every j 

: Jkind, 

li€m. Having sold lands which I possessed in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, andjsart of a tract held in equal right with George Clin- 
ton, late governor of New York ; my share of land and interest ia 
the Great Disrr-al Swamp, and a tract of land which F owned in. 
the county of Gloucester ; withholding the legal tUles thereto, un- . 
til the consideration money should be paid ; and having moreover 
'«^ed. and Conditionally sold, as will appear by the tenor of the 
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laid leases, all my lands apon the Great Kei>hawa» aod a tra^t upon 
DiificuU Run, iq the county of Loudon, it is my will aqd direc- 
tion, that wh.ensover the contracts are fully and respectively com^ 
plied with) accorjding to the npirit, tr,lie ihtent, and meaning 
thereof, on tl^e part of the purchasers, their heirs ur assigns, that 
then, and in that case, conveyances are to be made, 'a&;r«eable to 
the terms of said contracts, and tHe money Arising therefrom, 
vhen paid, to be vested in bank stock ; the dividends whereof, as 
of that also, wBich ib aire dy vested therein, is to inure to my s^id 
w'ifo during her life ; but the stock itself is to remain and be sub- 
j ect to the general distribution hereafter directed. 

Item. So the Earl of Buchan^ I recommit ** the box made of the- 
oak that sheltered the brave Sir JViiliam Walltce after the battle of 
Falkirk,'* presented to me by his lordship in terms too flattering for 
me to repeat, with a request •* to pa s it, on the event of my decease, 
to the man in my country who should appear to saerit it best, 
Hpon the same conditions that have induced him to send it to 
me,** Whether easy or not, to select the man who might comport 
mth his lordship's opini )n in this respect, is not for me to say ; but- 
eonceiving that no disposition of this valuable curiosity can be mor« 
eligible than the recommitment o^ it to his own cabinc*, agreeably to 
the original design of the Goldi^milh's company of Edinburgh who 
pre:>ented it to him, and, at his request, consented that it should be 
transferred to me. T do give find bequeath the same to his lordship ; 
and, in case of his decease, to his heir, with my gratefal thanks tor 
the distinguished honour of presenting it to Die, and more especially 
For the fa%'ouiable sentiments with which he accompanied it. 

Item. .To my brother, Charle-^ Waskinstton, I give and bequeath 
the gold headed cane left me by Dr. FrankVm, in his will. I add no- 
thing to it, because of the ample provision I have made for his issue. 
To the acquaintances and IHend^ of mv juvenile years, Ltiwrencc 
Washington, and Robert fV'isMngton, of Chotanct, I give my other two 
gold headed canes, having my arms engraved on them ; and to each, 
as they will be useful where they live, I leave one of the spyglasses, 
which, constituted part of my equipage during the late war. To my 
eomp2V<^riot in arms, and old and intimate friend, Dr. Craik, I^vemy 
[»ar^u, or, as the cabinetmakers callit, tambour secretary, and the cii . 
Bular chair an appendage of my study. To Dr. David Stewart , I give 
By large sliaving and dressing table, and my telescope. To the Rev. 
now Brtfdn Lord Fairfax, 1 give a Bible, in three large folio volumes, 
irith notes, presented to me hy the Rt. Rev. Iftomas ffVsofi, bishop 
D^ Sodor^ and Man. To Gen. JDe la Fayette ^ 1 give a pair of finely 
f^rought st'el pistol 4, taken from the enemy in the reyolut onarv war. 
iTo my sisters m law, Hannah Washington and Mildred Waahirieton ; 
to ray friends, Eleanor Stuart, Hannah Washington, of Fairfield, and 
C izab th WaMngtim, of Hnyfield, I give each a mourning ring of 
lie value of one hundred dollars. These bequests are not made for 
^e intnn<<ic value of them, but as mementos ot my esteem and re> 
^rd. To Tobias h-ar, I give the use of the farm which he now 
kolds, in virtue of a lease froni me to liim and his deceased wi^, for ' 
iod during their natural lives, free from rent daring his lifo ; at the 
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expiration of whicfi, $t is to be disposed of as is heretna^^r direcM. 
To Sallf B. Haynie, a distant relation of mine, I ^ve ai^ bequeath 
three hundred dollars. I'o Sarah Green, daughter of tbe deceased 
Thomas Bishop, und to Ann WcUker, dao^ter of J^hn Alton, also 
deceased, t give eaxh one hundred dollars^ in consideratioD cf theat* 
tachoient of their fathers to me, each of wbonf liavfnfi Uved nearly 
fortyrears in my family. To each of my nephews, William Aaeut- 
tine. Washington, George Lewis, George Sieptoe Washington, Bumrod\ 
Washington^ and Samuel JVashinglon, 1 giv^ one ot the swords, or 
ckttteaux, of which ] may die possessed ; and they are to choose ia 
the order they are named. These swords are accompanied with an 
injunetion, not to unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, 
except it be for self defence or in defei^ce of their country and its 
lights ; and, in the latter case> to keep them unsheathed, and prefer 
falling with tht:m in their haftds, to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gene through these speciBe devises, with expla- 
nations for the more correct understanding of the meaning and de< 
sigq of them, I proceed to the distiibution of ihe snore imporlant 
paits of my estate, in manner following. ^ "^ 

JF^rst. To my nephtxv, Bushrod Washington, and hie heirs, partiy , 
in consideration of aft intimation to his deceased father, while «e 
were bachelors, and he had kindly undertaken to superintend my 
estate during ray military services in the former war between Great 
Britain and l^rance, that if I should fall therein, Mbunt Vernon, 
then less extensive in domain than at present, should become his 
property, I give and bequeath all that part thereof which is compre- 
hended within the following limits, viz. Beginning at t^efordof 
Dogue run, near my mill, and extending along the road, and bound- 
ed thereby, as it now goes, and ever has gone, since my recollectioR 
of it, to the ford of Little ilunting creek, at the Gum Spring, unlii 
it comes to ii knowl opposite to an old road which fermerly: passed 
through the lower field of Muddyhole farm, at which, on the notih 
side of the said road, -are three red or Spanish oaks, marked as a cor- 
ner, a|id a slonc placed ; thence by aline of trees to be marked rec-" 
tangular, to the back line or outer boundary of the tract betv/eeti 
T'riomas Mason and myseif ; thence with thaft line easterly, vovr ' 
double ditching, with a post and rail (euce thereon, to the run of i 
Little Hunting creek ; thence with that run, which isl&e boundkrj 
between the lands of the late H. Peake and met to the tide waLer of 
^the said creek ; thence by that wa'er t6 Po'bmac river ; thence j 
. with the river to the mouth of Do«^ue creek, and thence 'ivjth ^ 
the said Dogue creek to the place of beginning at the' aforesaid 
ford ; containing upward of four thousand acrci>, be the same more 
or less, together with the mansion house and all other buildmgs and 
improvements thereon. 

Second. In consideration of the consanguinity between them and 

my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself, as on account 

-of the affection I had for, and the obligation I was under to, their' 

father; when living, who from his youth, had attached himself t» 

nay person, and followed my fortunes through the vicissitudea of the < 

late revolution, afterward devoting his time to the snperintendaaca 
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of' my ptiv'ate caneerns for many .yeard^ wl^flst my. piiblic empioy- 
;iH£nt8 rei)dere4 it impracticable for me to do it myself, thereby af- 
fording me essential services, and always performing them in a m^n-. 
ner the mo^t iitial and Respectful. For these reasons, I say, I give 
,an^ beqaeath to GeorgH Fayette Wdfhinglofi, and Lawrence AuguM- 
tine Washington, and their heirs, my estate east of Little Hunting 
Creelc, lying on the riv«r Potowmac, including the farm of three 
liundred and sixty acres, leased to Tobias Le<v^» ^ noticed before, 
and containing in the v^ole^^ by. deed^ two thousand and thirty- 
seven acres, be it more or less ; which said estate it is my will and 
desire slvould be equitably and advantageously divided between them, 
according to quanUty, quality and other xircumstances, when ^% 
yonngest shall have arrived at the age of twenty one years, by three 
jadicious and disinterested^men ; one to be chosen by each of the 
brothers, and the third, by these two. in the mean time, if the ter- 
mination of ,my wife's interest therein should have ceased, the pro* 
fits arising Uiere£rom are to be appjied for their joint uses and be- 
nefit 

TVmW. And. whereas, it has always been my intention, since my 
expectation of having issue has ceased, to consider the grand chil- 
dren of my wife, in the same light as I do my own relations, and to 
acta friendly part by them, more especially by the two whom we 
have raised (rom their earliest infancy ; namely, Eleanor Park Cu9- 
iUy And George. }Va$kingtoh Park Cuttis; and whereas, the former 
of these hath lately intermarried with Lawrence Lewut, a son of my 
deceased sister, Betty Lewisthy which union the inducement to pro- 
vide for them both has been increased ; wherefore I give and be- 
queath' to the sM Lawrence Lewif, and Elemor Park Lewxs^ his 
wSPe, and thair heira, the residue of my Mount Vernon esUte, not 
already devised to my nephew, Bushrpd fVai/iington, comprehended 
within the following description, viz. All the land north of the road 
lejiding from the ford of Dogue run to the Gum Sprfng, as described 
in the devise of the other part of the tract to Hushr^ Waahingtong 
qntil it comes to the stone, and three redr, or Spanish oaks on the 
knowl ; thence with the rectangular line to the back line, between 
Mr Mason and me; thence with that line we^iterly along the new 
double ditcbUo Dogue run« by the tumbling dam of my mill ; thence 
with the said run to the ford aforementiouM ; to which I add all the 
land I possess west of the said Dogue run and Dogue creek, bound- 
ed easterly and southedy thereby ; together with the mill, distillery, 
and all other houses and improvements on the premises ; making 
together about two thousand acres, be it more or less> 

Fourth, Actuated by the principle already mentioned,! give and 
bequeath to George Washington Park Oust is, the grandson of my^' 
wife, and my ward, and to his heirs^, the tract I h^ld on Four Mile 
Run, in the vicinity of Alexan iria, containing one thousand two 
hundred acres, more or less, and my ent re aquare. No. 21, in the 
city of Washington. 

Fifth, AH^the rest and residue of mv estnte, real and personal, not 
disposed of in manner aforesaid, in whatsoev^ condi;>ting, whereso- 
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ever lyfn;;. and- VrheresoeTer found, a Schedule of which, as fair ts 
is recollected, with a reasonable estimate of its valae, 13 hereunto 
annexed, 1 desire may be sold by my execntors, at such Umes, m 
6uch manner, and on such crcdits,if an equal, valid, and satisfactory 
distrii'Ution 6f the spedfic property- cannot be made without, as in 
their jud>rment shaU be most conducive to theinter^t of the parties 
concerned, and the monies arising therefrom to be divided tntt» 1 
twenty-three eqoft) parts, aod \applied as follows^ viz.^ To Jfiiijhm i 
jiii^'itime IVasAington, Elizabeth SpofswooJ; Jane Thornton^ and I 
the heiis of Ann AsfUon, son^nd daughter* <^ my deceased brother \ 
Augustine Washington, I give and beneath four parts, thiit is, one 
■^ait to each of them ; to Fiel^ng i^i&*9, Gtorge lewis ^ Hohett 
Lewis, fioweli Lewis^ and Bett^ Carter , sons and daughter of my 
deceased s'is\tT Betttf Lewis, I give and bequeath five other parts, one 
to each of them ; to George Sttj^ioe JVashington, Lawrence A* Wash' 
ingtoriy liar^et Parki, and thp heirs of Twrnton Wasfiingion, sons 
and daughter of my deceased brother Samuel ffkuktngtmi, I give 
and bequeath the other four parts, one part to each of them ; to 
torbin Ifas/iitigton, and the heirs of Jo/.€ fVdshinglon, son and I 
daughter of my deceased brother John A» fVashit^on^ I give and be- 
que.>h two parts, one part to each of them ; to Sammel WnsfHirg^en, 
/> umes Bail, and Mildred Marfimond, son and daughters of my bro- 
<her Charhs Hushington, 1 give and bequeath three paits, one part 
to each of them ; and to George -F. JVaihington, Ckariee Aug. fVaskm 
ington, and Maria Wd&Iiington, sons and daughter ;&f my deceased 
nephew, George A. Washington, \ give one otlier part, that is, to each 
a third of that part ; io FJiz. Park Law, Martha Park Peter, and 
Eleanor park Lewis, I give and bequeath three ot1)cr parts^that is, 
a pa-.t to each of them; and to my nephews, Bushrod Washington, 
and Law. Lewis, and to my waird, the grandson of my wife,! give 
and bequeath ohe other part, that is, a third thereof to> each of tbem. 
And if it should so happen, that any &f the persons whose names 
• re here enumerated, unknown to me, should now b^d«ad, or should 
Wiie before me, that in either of thede cases, the heirs of such de- 
cea^^ed persons shall, notwithstattdinjg, dejve.al] the benefits of the 
Hbequest, in the same manned as 'if he or she Was actually Hvtng at 
the time. And by ivay of advice, I recommend to my esecutors not 
to be precipitate In disposing of th6 landed properly, thvrein directs \ 
ed to be sold, if from temporary causes the sale tiiereof should* be 
dull ; experience having full evinced, that the price of land, especially 
above the falls of the rivers and on the western -Waters, has been pro- 
gressively rising, and CJVnnot be long checked in its iucrea&iiig value. 
An J I particularly recommend it to such of the legatees, onder this \ 
clause of my wiU, as can make it convenient, to take each a share of 
my stock in the Potowmac company, in preference ^o the amou(4 
of what it rai^htsell for; beiag thoroughly convinced myself, that i 
no uses to which the money can be applied, will be so productive ] 
as the tolls arising from this navigation when in full operation, and 
this from the nature of toings, it must be ere long, and inoi^ wpw • i 
^\y if tbat of the Shcaandoah is added thereto, • <! 



The family VAu^^tM&ufU Vernon i equinng repairs^ and being ixxt- 
properly situated t>€side, 1 desire that a new one of brick, ^lA upon 
n targe dcaie, may be built at the foot of what is commonly called the 
Viueyard enclosure, on the ground which U marked oat ; in which 
lay remains, with those of my deceased relations, now in the old 
vault, 4nd such others of my family As n^ay ch||pse to be entombed 
there, may be deposited. And it is my express desire, that my^corpse 
may be interred in a private manner^ withcMit pa^rade or funeral 
oration. 

lAtstfy. I e^nfttitute; and appoint my dearly beloveH yv\[e', 3far1/ta 
WdsAiHgifm, my nephews fViliiam Augustine WashingiifH, JSushrod 
Washington, George Steptop Wahingt&n, Samuoi Washington, and 
Lawrence Xsewis^and my ward George Jf'as'iingion Park CustisfWhta 
ke shall have arrived a^ttheageoftwepty year^, executrix and execu- 
tors of this my wiLl aNi^ t£stam&nt ; in the CQnstruction of which, 
^ it wjW readily be perceived, that no professional character has. been 
* /consulted^ or ha&«had any agency xu the draught ; and, that although 
it has occupied many of my leisure hours to digest, and to throw it 
iiUcf its present form, it miy, notwithstanding, appesU* crude and in- 
c^rect ; bat having endeavoured to be plain and explicit in all the de- 
vwea, even at the expence of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, 1 hope 
and trust, that no. disputes wiU arise concernlng.them ; but if, con- 
' trary to expectation, the case should be otherwise from the want of 
legal expression, or the usual technical terms, or because too much 
or too little has been said on any of the devises to be consonant with 
law, my will and direction expressly is, that all disput^s^Jl unhappily 
any should arise, i^hall be decided by three impartial and intelligent 
men, known for their probity and good understanding ^ two to be 
chosen by the disputants, each having the choice of one, and the 
third by those two ; which three men thus chosen shall, uhfelteied 
by lav\^ or legial constructions, declai^e the sense of the testator's in- 
tentions ; .and such decision is, to alt intents arid purposes, to be as 
binding on the parties as if it had been gjiven in the supreme court of 
*he United Slates. 

in unttXM of ail and each of the things her em contained, I have set 

my feand and seal, this ntn'h day oj July, in iiiC year one thousand 

seven hundred and ninety,^ and of the independence of th'i United 

.States tht^ twenty fourth, ^ 

aCORGE WASHINGTON. 
* It appeixrs the tesUUer emoted the word nine. 
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SCHEDULE 



Of property comprehended lo the foregoing Wilu, directed to be 
•old, and soipe of it conditionally U sold ^ with descripUve and 
expianatarj|L.iiOtes thereto. 



IN VIRGINIA. 



Loudon CO. DIfiicaU Run, 
lioudon and Faquier, 

Ashby's Bent, 

Chatten*s Run 
Berkley, S fork of BouUskin, 

Head of Evan's m* 

In Wormly's line. 



Acres« Price* 
300 



6,66^ 



2,481 lOd 24,8101 
8^5 8 7,080 C 
1,600 

183 



2.236 25 
571 20 



Frederick, bought from Mercer, 
H'tmpshire, on Potowciac river, 

above B. ^ 240 15 

Gloucester, on North river 400 . about 

Nanscmond, near Suffislk, one third of 

1,119 acres, 373 8 

Great Dismal Swamp,'' my dividend 

thereof, mboiU 

Ohio river, Round Bottom, 687 

Little Kenhawa, ^,314 

Sixteen miles lower dowo^ 2,448 

Opposiu Big Beat 4,395 

— — — -Dollars; 
9,744 ro 



44,72»">c 
ll,42brf 

3,600e 
3,600/ 

2,984^ 

SO^OOOA 



97,440i 
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GREAT KENHAWA 

Near the Dovth west, ' ^ 10,180 ' ^j^. 

East »ide tbove, ^ 7,27ft - *' 

Moutli of Cole rWer, 2^60 



Opposite thereto 2i950> , q a^b * 

BurniDg Spring 125y ^•"'^^^ 



^jyrfiook 



MAftYLAND. 

Charles county, 600 6c^. 3,600Z 

Moutgomer^, ditto* &19 H ' 6>2S8ff 

PENNSYLVANIA-' 

Great Meadows, £34 6 1,404m 

NEW-YORK. 

Mowfaak river ahoui iOOO 6 ^ €,000a 

NORTH WEST territory; , 

Od Little Miami^ 2:^9 

D.tto, . ^7 

Ditt<» J ,235 



3,251 5 • 16,2% 



KENTUCKY. 

Rough creek, 3,000 

Ditto adjoiaingy 2 OOO 



'II ^ ' 



' . 5,000 2 10,00^^ 

LOTS, VIZ. 

CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

Two nesr the capitoi^ square 61^, cost 963 dolJars, and 

with biiildiTigs, l»,000r 

Nos. 5, 12, 13, and 14, the three last water lots on. the 
E*8tern Branch, in Square 667, containing together 
3t,43a square feet, at twelve cents, 4,132« 



r ajlexandria. 



BoQan< 



Corner of Pitt and Fri^ce streets, half an sere laid out 
into buildings, three or four of which are let on 
ground rent at three dollars per foot, 46(HI< 
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• Winchester, 

A lot ti the towDy arhair«n aere/'and'anuther in the 
coininons, of about six aeces, supposed 400ii 

BATH OR WARM SPRINGS. 

Two well.8ltu»ted,%Dd had butldingft to the amooat 
of 150t 9009 



- STOCK* 

UNITED STATES. 

Six per cent. 3,746 

Ditto deferred, 1.874> ^ -^ 

Three per cent, 2,9*6y **^^ 



BANK OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Beside twenty shares to the free school«^. 



< 

V 



e^^mvj 



POTOWMAC COMPANY. 
Twentj four shares, co^t 100/ sterltiii;, 10,666x 

-tfAMES RIVER COMPANY. 

«^ive shares, ea^h cost lOOdoUapy $OQy 

BANK OF COLUMBIA. 

One hundred and seventy shtires, cost ^40 each ^fiOOz 



im 



SI OCK LIVING, VIZ. 
One covering horse, five carriage hors^9, four riding : 
ditt^ six brood onares, twenty working horses and 
xnares, two covering jacks, and three vonng ones; 
ten she asses, forty two workipg nmles, lifteen yonn- 
ger ones, three hundred and twenty tiine head of 
horned. cattle, six handred and forty hei*d of sheep,.-' 
and a large stock of hogs, the pre<^ise nombef un- 
known. ^^ My manager has estimated this live 
stock at 7,000/. bat I shall set it down, in order to 
make a round sum, at * 15,65S 



Aggregate amount, 530,009 

NOTES. 

a This tract for the size o f it, is yaluaVe, more for its sitifation 
than the quality of its soil, though that^is good for farming ; with 
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a considerable proportion of ground thkt might verj easily be inH 
proved into meadow. It lies on the great road from the city of 
Washington, Alexandria, and George Town, to Leesbiirgll and 
Winchester, at DifiictiU Bridge, nineteen miles from Alexandria, 
leas from the city and George Town, and liiot rthre than three 
from Matildaville, at the great falls of Potowmac. There is 4 va- 
luable seat on the premises, and the wboU is conditionally sold for 
the sum annexed in ^he schedule. 

6. What the selling prices of lands ^n the vicinity of these two 
tracts are, I know not ; but compared with those above the ridge, 
and othars below it, theValue annexed will appear moderate ; a less 
Ae would not obtain them from me. * 

c. The surrounding land not superior iii soil, situation, or pro- 
perties of any sort, sells currently at from twei|ty to thirty dolJars 

•«n acre. The lowest price is -affixed to these. ^ 

d. The dbseryations made in the Tast-nute, apply equally to this 
tract, being in the vicinity of them, and of similar quality, although 
it lies in another county. 

• e. This tract, though small, is extremely valuable* It lies on 
Votowmac river, about twelve miles above the town of Batb, or 
Warm Springs, and is in the shape of a horse shoe, theijvcr run- 
ning a! most around it Two hundred acres of it are rich low 
ground*, with* a great abundance of the largest and finest walnut 
trees, which, with th^'piT.duce of the soil, moght, by means of 
th^ improved navigation ot the Potowmac, be brought to a shipping 
port with more ease, and at a smaller expense, than that which ia 
transported thirty miles only by land. 

y. This tract is of second rate Gloucester low grounds. It has 
no improvements thereon, butlies on navigable water, aboundin.i; 
in fish and oysters. It was received in payment of a debt, carrying 
interesf^ and valued in.the year 1789, by an impartiaj gentleman, 
at 8001 /> 

N . ^:. Jt^has lately been sold, and there is dne thereon, a balance 
equal to 'what is annexed in the schedule. 

g. These thrfee hunJired and Seventy three" acres are the third 
part of undivided purchases made by the deceased Fielding Lewis, 
Thos. Walker, and myself, on full conviction that they would 
become valuable. 'Fhe land lies on the road from Suffolk to Nor- 
folk, touches, if I am not misfaken, sonne part of the navi;Tab1e 
water of Nans^mOnd rivjcr. The rich Dismal Swamp is capable of 
great improvement ; and, from its situation, must become extreme- 
ly valuable/ 

' A. This is an undivided interest which I held in the great Dismal 
Swamp Company, containing about four thousand acres, with my 
part of the plantation and stock thereon, belonging to the company 
in the said swamp. 

f. These several tracts of land arc. of the first quality on the Ohio 
river, in the paKs "where they are situated, being almost^ if not 
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altogether, rWcr bottooM^. The FinaHest of these tracts is actokllj 
eold at ctei dollars an acre, hut the consideration therefbrnotie* 
ceiled. The rest are equally valuahle, and wi)l sell as high, es 
cially that which ]ies just below the Little Kenhawa ; and is oppoit* 
•ite to a Jihic^ aettlemept on the west side of the river. ThefoW 
tracts have an aggregate breadth upon the river of sixteen miies, 
and are bonnd^ there b^that distance. 

k. These tratTts are situated upon ^t great Kenhawa river, and 
the first four are bounded thereby for more than forty miles. Jt is 
acknowledged by aW who hare seen them, and of the tract contain- ' 
ing ten thousand nine hundred and ntneijr acres, which 1 havebcen 
on myself, I can assert, jthat there is no richer or ift<»reva1a|b)e 
land in all thai region. They are conditionally sold for the snm 
.mentioned in the schedule, that is, two hundred thousand dollars, 
mad if the terms of that sale are nQ|^ comiplied with, they will com* 
mand considerable roore« Th^ tract, of which the.i»ne' hundred 
•od twent? five acres is a moiety, was taken up by General Andrew i 
Lewis and myself^ for, and o<i account of a bituminous- spring { 
which it contains, of ao inflanimablo- a nalnre as to bum as &eely I 
as spirits, an'3 is ncarfy as difficttlt to extinguish. 

I. i am but little a^uaintcd with this hind^ although I have once ! 
been oh it. It was received, many years since, in distharge of a 
debt due to ine from Daniel Jenifer Adams, at the value annexed 
thereto, and must be worth moife. It is very level ; lies near the 
river Potowmai:. \ 

m. This tract Hes about thirtyHnilea above the city of Washing- 
fon, not far from Kitoctan^ It is good fanning land, and by those 
wlbo are well acquainted with it, \ am informed that it would sell 
at twelve or fifteen dollars pel acre. 

n. This island is vahiableon account of its loieal situation and' 
other properties. It affords an exceeding good stand. on Bradv 
dock's road from Fort Caknberland to Pittsburgh ; ai^' beside a 
feilule soil, possesses a large quantity of natural iaei^&, fit fo^ 
the sithe. ft is distinguished by the appellation of thcfpreet Mea*j 
^ows, where the first action with the French,* in, the year 1754J 
Was fought. 

0, This is the moiety of about tvo thousand acres which remains j 
unsold, of six thousand seventy one acres on the Mohawk river, 
Montgomery county, in a patent granted to Daniel Coxe, in ihej 
township of Coxborough and Carolina, as will appear by deed, froni 
Marinus Willet and wite, to George Clinton, late governor of NewJ 
York, and myself. Thelatter sales have been at six dollars an acrr,j 
and what remains unsold will fetch that or more. I 

p. The quality of these lands and their situation, may be knowaj 
by the surveyor's certificates, which are filed along with the ja4 
tents. They lie in the vicinity of Cincinjiati j one tract near tM 
mouth of the Little Miami ; another seven, and the third ten milci 
np the same. I have been informed that they will readily commaQdj 
tnorethan they are estimated at. y 






%tit diescrtptio>i of those traclsiij detail, see Gen. «pots- 
-u'8 leRefs^ filed with theotht-r papewrel'atingto them. Beside 
^tfte general good q^afUy of the Japd, there is aSralaable bank of 
PIfron ore thereon, i^'hich, when the settlement becomes mote po^ 
r^pulous, and settlertif arfc ittOving that way very fast, will be found' 
' rery valuable, as the RbUgh creek, a branch of Ofcen river, at 
. t6rds aiAple vtrater for furnaces and forges. ^ 

LOTSy VIZ. 

, CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

dp* THe t#o IbCs Aear'the capitoT, in sqUare 634, cost me' nine 
bSndred and sixty thrjee dollars only ; ^ut in this price I was fa* 
voured, on condition that 1 should build' two brick houses three 
stories high each ; without this reduction the selling prices of these 
)c>ts would have cost me about one thousand three hundred and' 
fifty ddlkrs. l*iiese lots, with the buildings on them, when com- 
pleted win stand me in fiftleen thousand dollars at least. 

s. Lots N<M* 5, 12, 13, and 141, on the Eastern Branch, are ad^ 
vantageously situated on the water ; and although many lots much- 
: less coBVenienrhave'sold'a great deal higher, I will' rate these alf 
twelve cents the sqCiar'e fo(^t only. 

U For this lot, though nDimfJroV^ I have refused three thocp» 
saod five hundred dollars. It has since been laid off into proper 
sized lots for building on, three or four of which are Jet on ground 
rent for ever, at three dollars a foot on the street ; and this price 
is asked for both fronts on Pitt atld Prince streets. 

WINCHESTER. 

it, Alhaeither the lot in the town or common have any improve- 
' ments oiiMihem, it is ni>t easy to fix a price ; but as both arg welP 
^ituated, It is presumed the price- annexed to- them> in the schedule 
! is a reasonable f aluation. 
^ BATH. 

^ C7. The lots in Bath, two adjoining,, cost me to the best of my 
recollection between fifty and sixty pounds, twenty years ago ;. 
i and the boildings thereon 1501. more. Whether ' propertjr there 
f lias increased or decreased in its valne,. and in what condition the 
^ housea arc,. I am^ ignorant ; but suppose they are not valued tao> 
High. 

STOCK. 

^ ft.^ These are the sums which are actually funded, and thovght 
\ no more in the aggregate than, seven thousand five hundved andt 
' 0i»t« aijL dollarf 9 stand me in at least ten thousand pounda,, Vir-gir' 
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tot APPENDIX. 

fiia money ; being th% amount of bonded and other debts dtie w 
me, and aiftcharged daring the war, when money had depreciated 

io that rate ; ^^ and was so settled by public authority. 

dr. The value annexed to theseJhares is what they actually cost-^iJ 
me, and is the price affixed by law ; and although the present 
selfing price i§ under par, my advice to the legatees, for whose 
benefit they are intended^ especially those who can afford to lie out 
of the money, is, that each take and should hold one ; there being 
a moral certainty of a great and increasing profit arising from them 
in the course of a few years. 

y: It ts supposed that the shares in the James EUrer Company 
must also be productive ; but of this I can' give no decided opinion, 
for want of more accurate information* 9 

z» l*hese are the nominal prices of the shares in the banks of 
Alexandria and Columbia ; the selling prices vary according to cir- 
cumstances ; but as the stock usually divides from eight to ten per 
ecnt. per annum, they must be worth the former, at least, so long 

* as the banks are conceived to be secure, although circumstances 
may sometimes make them below it. 

The value of the live stock depends more upon the quality than 
quantity of the different species of it ; and this again upon* the 

^ demand and judgment, or fancy of purchasers, 



ORGE WASHINGTON. 




Mo«nt Vernon, vii^S3^^« 
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